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Spring Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 


e@ CINDERELLA 
© SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
®@ IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH Protein) 


Kava. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e WHITE PRANCER 
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Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Completeness 


Now available again is a complete range of 

Pillsbury flours for every bakery requirement. Whey you 
consider the completeness of the Pillsbury 

line—and the fact that every single flour in the line is 
JEVole) ¢:1 o) gure] sl -1o) <-10 UB (oy are gUt-TOLGaE- Bele! 

uniformity —you'll see the advantage of looking to Pillsbury 


for your various flour needs. 


 PILLSBURY'S S858: 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spung Wheat Flours 
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MOTHER HUBBARD _ UNIVERSITY ce 

Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL | 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE : 
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KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality. * 
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Hubbard Milin ‘Gmpany 
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* x QUALITY SINCE 1878 *« * * * * 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 








Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 







Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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A\n important part of every successful flour milling 
enterprise is adequate wheat storage space to pro- 
tect product quality by advantageous purchases 


of superior wheats. There is a full measure of such 


protection behind Made-Rite...for this company’s 
facilities include more than 7,000,000 bushels of 


strategically located wheat storage capacity. 












































KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY + MISSOURI 











Bakes Right Because. Lt is. Mace Right 
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/ WMKELIN 
MILLING | 
COMPANY 


\ 





You can be sure of top notch baking results with KELLY’S FAMOUS — all the 
time. In producing this renowned brand, we think of quality above all. We are 
determined that no milling organization anywhere will ever excel Kelly’s in equip- 
ment, skilled operafives or the will to produce the best. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Lakoratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. _ 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 























Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


? The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 








These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 





® 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DALLAS, TEX. ; CHICAGO, ILL; 

SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York,,N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. » Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto + Valleyfield 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES ON FLOUR AGE! Be sure, get Atkinson’s — It’s 
‘ Bin-Aged. Aerated before, during and after storage, matured by controlled time 
and-temperature, all Atkinson’s flour comes to you fully aged, ready to go in pro- 


duction. Always uniform, too, because long runs for storage permit more accurate 


milling. Now’s the time to switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


if. YOU CAN DO IT BETTER 








*“It’s Bin-Aged’” trademark reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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Ismerta Quality! 7 


30 


The beautiful, tasty loaves made with 


Ismerta are the perfect reflection of the wa 

all 
cet 
to 


fine quality of this famous brand. 

... and a reflection, too, of the careful 
selection of better baking wheats and fur 
skillful milling that keeps ISMERTA a 
at the top among all bakery flours. You | gre 
will find ISMERTA will help give you ft _ 


tro 
that fine soft texture so prized by bread 





buyers today. va 


And you'll catch this reflection of ; 
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ISMERTA quality in an expand- ing 
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ing sales curve in your market. 
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1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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Limit on Extension of War Powers 





CONGRESS REFUSES REQUEST 
FOR CONTINUED AUTHORITY 


Export Allocation Authority Will End June 30, While 
Right of Control Over Flour Extraction Rate and 
Wheat Use Ended March 31 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Passage of the 
First Decontrol Act of 1947, which 
takes away from the USDA author- 
ity for allocations of grains and fats 
and oils is the answer of Congress 
to a request of the administration 
for extension of powers under the 
Second War Powers Act and the 
Export Control Act until March 31, 
1948. 

In granting only a limited exten- 
sion of the Second War Powers Act, 
Congress has rejected in major part 
the recommendations of President 
Truman and in so doing has pre- 
pared for the probable termination of 
the Second War Powers Act au- 
thority and that of the Export Con- 
trol Act on June 30, 1947. Influ- 
ential Republican congressmen have 
stated that there will be no further 
extension of these powers after June 
30 of this year. 

Managers of the conference com- 
mittee state that this law is a clear 
warning to the administration to drop 
all export and import controls ex- 
cept the minimum amount necessary 
to carry out international commit- 
ments until June 30, 1947, and if 
further controls are considered nec- 
essary after that time it is up to the 
administration to come before Con- 
gress and demonstrate the further 
need for specific and minimum con- 
trols. 

The Lane Turns 

Thus the long lane of war controls, 
prohibitions, restrictions, allocation 
of supplies and’ government inter- 
ference in the operation of the mill- 
ing feed industries, such as the man- 
datory extraction fiasco, use limita- 
tions on supplies and other tabus 
of uncertain merit appears to have 
reached a turning. This, of course, 
is barring some unforeseen revival 
of international complications which 
might again involve the grain, mill- 
ing, baking and feed industries in 
government commitments to provide 
political bread for the tables of for- 
eign nations. 

President Truman, in separate 
messages to Congress, had requested 
that body to grant extensions of the 
Second War Powers Act- and the 
Export Control Act until March 31, 
1948, particularly in respect to Title 
III of the War Powers Act. This 
would have provided the legal basis 
for allocation of grains, fats and 
oils and the subsequent possibilities 
of the reinstatement of such War 
Food Order controls as limitations 
On milling production and the ex- 
traction level for flour, as well as 
the allocation of flour to foreign 
Claimants. In asking the continua- 
tion of these powers, President Tru- 
man pleaded that the extension of 
these controls was necessary to in- 
Sure orderly and equitable distribu- 


tion of these foods among needy 
nations. 


Extension Rejected 


Congress rejected the extension re- 
quests in substantial part, ordering 
a full termination of allocation con- 
trols on June 30, 1947, after the two 
chambers produced conflicting bills 
which had to be referred to a con- 





ference to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the versions of the House 
and Senate. 


Sugar Control Shifted 


In the First Decontrol Act of 1947, 
Congress has eliminated authority 
to ration or control the price of 
sugar under this law and placed these 
powers under specific legislation 
passed by Congress and signed on 
March 31 by the President. In so 
doing, they place the responsibility 
for the end of controls over sugar 
on the action of the President. Had 
he vetoed the new sugar ration and 
price control authority, he would 
have been deprived of authority un- 
der the First Decontrol Act of 1947. 
Formerly, sugar price and ration con- 
trols were vested in the Second War 
Powers Act, predecessor legislative 
authority to the First Decontrol Act. 

As passed by Congress the Sec- 

(Continued on page 84) 





PMA Gets Heavy Flour Offerings 


Washington, D. C.—Restoration of specific license control on April 1, in 
addition to the breaks in the wheat market, are cited as the reasons for a 
flood of offers of flour to the Production and Marketing Administration, of- 


ficials here report. 


Last week’s purchases amounted to approximately 270,000 sacks and 
have been increased by an additional 185,000 sacks accepted the first of this 
week. Considerable quantities of flour are currently offered and there are 
indications that the PMA will accept them at the current price of $6.40 Gulf 
or $6.60 New York. Unless the wheat market continues its sharp decline, 
it is probable that these prices will remain in effect. 





Four States Study Enrichment 
Laws as Bill Fails in Vermont 


Flour and bread enrichment bills 
are now pending in four state legis- 
latures after having been passed in 
one state and killed in another, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. In ad- 
dition, enrichment legislation is ex- 
pected to be introduced in a seventh 
state early in April. 

After having been acted upon fav- 
orably by the Vermont senate, that 
state’s enrichment bill was defeated 
by the house of representatives by a 
vote of 105 to 67. The bill had ap- 


parently made satisfactory progress, 
especially through the legislature’s 
health committee, until, at the insti- 
gation of milk interests, it was re- 
ferred to the committee on agricul- 
ture. This committee reported un- 
favorably on the bill, with the re- 
sulting defeat. As the legislature’s 
session is virtually completed, it is 
doubted if any further action will be 
taken until it meets again. 
The enrichment legislation for the 
(Continued on page 81) 


James Stillwell 
Named New Export 
Coordinator 


Washington, D. C.—James Still- 
well of the State Department will 
take over operations of the co-ordina- 
tor of transportation under the con- 
tinued leadership of Capt. Granville 
Conway. Capt. Conway will deter- 
mine policy but the routine of daily 
operation will be placed under Mr. 
Stillwell’s direction. 

Wallace Hyde, on loan to the Con- 
way office from Cargill, Inc., will ad- 
vise on promulgation of policies ap- 
proved by Capt. Conway. It is ex- 
pected that Capt. Conway and Mr. 
Hyde will shortly return to their 
private industry posts and return to 
Washington frequently to expedite 
government export plans. 

The milling industry may recall 
with some interest that Mr. Stillwell 
served on the Byrnes subcabinet ad- 
visory level when the 80% flour ex- 
traction proposal was adopted last 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 
FOR NINE KANSAS TOWNS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Grain grading 
schools will be held in nine Kansas 
towns by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association and the exten- 
sion division of Kansas State College. 
State and federal grain inspection 
officials are co-operating in holding 
the schools to instruct grain buyers 
in the fundamentals of grading and 
testing of grain from a grain buyer’s 
standpoint in keeping with the offi- 
cial grain standards. 

Grain companies and milling firms 
are being asked to send their buyers 
to one of the schools. 

The schedule for the schools is as 
follows: 

Concordia, April 22; Abilene, April 
23; Wichita, April 24; McPherson, 
April 25; Hays, April 28; Colby, April 
29; Garden City, April 30; Larned, 
May 1, and Pratt, May 2. 








Export Volume Drops Following 
Completion of Major 


Volume of export business dropped 
sharply last week, following comple- 
tion of buying against May alloca- 
tions by most of the larger purchas- 
ing countries of Europe. Latin Amer- 
ican trade was stagnant as a result 
of the restoration of licensing provi- 
sions for the former general license 
area. 

Belgium continued to take small 
quantities, but indications were that 
nearly all of that country’s May 
quota had been filled. Prices on busi- 
ness done with the Belgians during 
the week varied as prices fluctuated. 
Some booking was done on the basis 
of $7.65, Antwerp, net for 80% flour, 
or approximately $6.85, Gulf, but 
after the decline in wheat, offerings 


were lower in the range of $6.25@ 
6.40, Gulf. 

In some cases, Belgian buyers were 
reported not to be insisting on the 
full outturn guarantee clause which 
had made many sellers reluctant to 
take business. Apparently some of the 
Belgian importers decided to assume 
that risk themselves. 


Some Quotas Completed 


French, Italian and Netherlands 
buying was completed early last week, 
although some sales were made at 
midweek directly to Italian import- 
ers, who booked 72% extraction flour. 

Poland made limited purchases 
through its New York buying agency, 
again taking whole wheat flour, but 


May Quotas 


apparently the major part of the Po- 
lish allocation remains to be covered. 
Portugal, Greece and Switzerland did 
not appear as buyers. 

Some additional allocations of flour 
for May were announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, chiefly for 
British African colonies and Portu- 
guese colonies, but so far this result- 
ed in no buying. 

Efforts of individual sellers to ob- 
tain licenses for shipments to Latin 
America after April 1 so far have 
proved fruitless and Department of 
Commerce officials indicated that they 
would screen all applications closely. 
It is expected that some quotas will 
be assigned for countries which have 

(Continued on page 85) 
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U. S. MILLS SET NEW RECORD 
FLOUR OUTPUT IN JANUARY 


1,100 Mills Report Grind of 27,900,000 Sacks to Exceed 
December, 1946, Record by 2,300,000 Sacks— 
High Exports Responsible 


Washington, D. C.—Flour mills of 
the United States opened the year, 
1947, with an all-time high record 
production of flour, according to sta- 
tistics released last week by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Reported produc- 
tion during January, 1947, amounted 
to 27,900,000 sacks, as compared with 
25,600,000 in the same month a year 
ago and the previous record of 26,- 
200,000 sacks established in Decem- 
ber, 1946. The October, 1946, out- 
turn was a close second to the De- 
cember figure, at 26,100,000 sacks. 

These figures were reported to the 
census bureau by about 1,100 mills, 
which account for about 98% of the 
current total wheat flour production 
in the nation. 

The record production in January 
undoubtedly was due to high export 





JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for January, 
1947, as reported by the Bureau of the 


Census, by states: Daily 
wheat 

Wheat Wheat flour 

No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 

000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 10,724 4,597 163,360 
Minnesota . 45 8,414 3,694 131,810 
New York . 33 7,003 3,039 118,400 
Missouri .. 50 5,505 2,360 96,500 
TORRE 6.00 30 4,605 1,973 75,130 
Washington. 16 2,976 1,317 48,430 
Illinois .... 32 2,998 1,287 63,130 
Oklahoma . 28 2,982 1,297 44,080 
oo. ee 63 2,047 867 48,100 
Nebraska .. 32 1,759 755 28,820 
Oregon .... ' i 1,599 716 28,850 
Colorado 16 1,080 481 16,960 
2. 8 1,101 466 18,160 
California 9 1,002 452 16,810 
Michigan .. 42 929 393 20,810 
Indiana ... 40 1,048 440 27,520 
N. Dakota . 10 1,034 446 16,960 
Tennessee .. 64 1,261 521 29,780 
Montana .. 15 880 385 17,250 
Kentucky .. 72 898 376 23,110 
Virginia ... 100 848 359 24,600 
are 20 695 312 12,480 
Pennsylv'nia 126 637 266 22,630 
TORMO 2-66-06 14 498 220 8,810 
Wisconsin . 6 448 206 8,410 
N. Carolina. 60 470 198 17,800 
Maryland .. 24 255 109 9,010 
Georgia ... 10 165 69 3,310 
So. Carolina 14 66 27 3,770 
W. Virginia 14 86 35 4,060 
Other states* 30 562 243 14,590 











Totals ..1,107 64,575 27,906 1,163,440 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 


demand. In December and January, 
according to Bureau of the Census 
data, exports of domestic wheat flour 
totaled 6,000,000 and 6,500,000 sacks, 
respectively, as compared with a 
monthly average of only 400,000 sacks 
during the period 1935-39. 

The reporting mills ground 64,600,- 
000 bus of wheat in January, as com- 
pared with 60,600,000 in December, 
1946, an increase of 7%. 

Offal production from the January 
flour output amounted to 556,000 
short tons, against 522,000 the pre- 
vious month. The flour extraction 
rate remained the same. 

January wheat flour production 
showed an increase from December 
in all of the large milling centers. 
The increase amounted to 23% in 
Los Angeles, 16% in Wichita, 11% in 
Fort Worth, 8% in Seattle-Tacoma, 
6% in Hutchinson, Kansas, 5% in 
Minneapolis, 4% in Kansas City and 
3% in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY PHILADELPHIA GROUP 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Installation of 
new officers was held by the Philadel- 
phia Bakery Production Men’s Club 
on March 17th. With C. F. Sharp- 
less, Federal Yeast Corp., presiding, 
fitting testimony was paid James E. 
Wilson, American Stores Co., imme- 
diate past president, and all retiring 
officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee who were credited 
with sincerity and faithfulness in de- 
termining the club policies for the 
past year. 

Promise of co-operation was given 
to the new officers: J. E. Carden, 
Penn Fruit Co., president; J. Earl 
Callis, General Baking Co., first vice 
president; Donald A, Battiste, Bat-O- 
Lite Co., second vice president; Oscar 
Haines, Nees Bakery, treasurer, and 
Fred F. Hauser, re-elected secretary. 
The executive committee for the next 
year will be composed of Lloyd 
Brookshire, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
and G. Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pet. of Lbs 
total wheat 





co Production . Daily wheat capac- per 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 

1947— ec 000’8 omitted —_—__—_, 
JANUALY coccccee 1,107 64,575 27,906 556 1,163 92.3 138.8 

1946— 

December ....... 1,132 60,647 26,201 522 1,171 89.5 138.9 
November ....... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.5 
October ........ 1,132 60,069 26,064 611 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 64,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
August ......66+- 1,124 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
TUY wccccccccece 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
TOMO cocccccccece 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
MAY cccccccccecs 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
ADEE wccccccscce 1,098 42,746 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
March ........+++ 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 - 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 616 1,155 91.3 139.6 
January ........- 1,057 69,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 


Crop year{— 


1944-1945 ... 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 139.6 
1945-1946 ... 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 136.8 
First 7 months— 
1945-1946 ... 1,043 381,346 163,294 3,335 1,155 79.0 140.1 
1946-1947 ... 1,125 396,133 174,757 3,211 1,167 83.7 136.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR.743 IDENTICAL MILLS 

Pct. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-— Production——, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 


ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons. pacity,sacks ated 

000’'s omitted 
500 1,067 89.3 139.5 40.4 
536 - 1,081 95.7 138.8 39.8 





January— 
it) eee 57,585 24,764 
BOGT ww ave 62,242 26,914 


of flour of flour 





qCrop year begins ‘on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30° of the following year. 


Corp., appointed as new members; 
Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Sharpless serving 
another term of one year; and Mr. 
Wilson, automatically a member. 

Announcement was made that the 
April 14 meeting of the club will be 
held in its new headquarters at the 
Penn Sheraton Hotel with the pro- 
gram planned around the subject 
“The Consumers Reaction to Bakery 
Products.” Miss Katherine Welling- 
brook, Wellingbrook Consumer Rela- 
tions, New York City, will act as 
chairman and have as her guests a 
panel of food editors and dieticians 
from Philadelphia newspapers and 
food industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
GAINS DURING JANUARY 


24 Mills Grind 375,000 Bus Rye to 
Make 163,000 Sacks Flour, 
Census Report Says 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
rye flour by United States mills dur- 
ing January amounted to 163,000 
sacks, according to statistics released 
by the Bureau of the Census last 
week. This compares with 159,000 
sacks in December, 1946, and 276,000 
in January a year ago. 

The statistics show that 24 mills 
ground 375,000 bus of rye for the 
January production, as compared with 
371,000 bus ground by 27 mills the 
previous month and 618,000 ground 
by 21 mills in January a year ago. 

Following is a tabulated report of 
production of rye flour for January, 
1947, and previous months: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 








reported by the Bureau of the Census of the ’ 


United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1947— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted— 
RS eee 24 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December .... 27 371 159 2,308 
November .... 22 384 162 2,589 
October ....... 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
August ........ 23 751 312 5,044 
DOF ccccccccce 20 109 46 6 
TORO cccccesce 30 233 97 1,638 
MAY cccccccces 22 835 352 5,590 
APPil ccccccces 18 588 265 3,100 
March ..ccccce 20 637 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October _..... 23 581 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
AUsUSt ..ccces 24 742 336 3,412 
FEF cevccsccece 23 §59 297 3,091 
SGD iecvdees’ 35 654 293 3,215 
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Corn Prices Hit 
27-Year Highs 
on Export Buying 


Corn prices ran up to new 27-year 
high levels last week under pressure 
of tremendous buying by the private 
trade and the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for the Ma 
export program. ’ 

May corn at Chicago touched 
$1.88% and July $1.81% on March 
26, the May quotation coming within 
11%c of the all-time record price of 
$1.99% established in 1920. All of 
the strength was not retained, how- 
ever, the market falling back the 8c 
daily limit on March 27 and register- 
ing further losses on March 28. 

Strength in corn exerted a sym- 
pathetic price effect on oats and 
other feed grains. Chicago May oats 
touched a high of 93% on March 26 
and the July delivery hit 845. The 
all-time high price. for oats futures 
was $1.08% in 1920. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
sumed purchasing of corn March 22 
and up to March 27 bought around 
1,740,000 bus at Kansas City and 
688,000 at Chicago. The first pur- 
chases were made at Kansas City on 
the basis of $1.98%4, Gulf, and this 
bid later was reduced 1c. On March 
27, however, CCC withdrew from the 
market entirely, but the trade ex- 
pects buying to be resumed, since 
corn requirements are still largely 
unfilled. 

On the bearish side, however, is 
the fact that new crop Argentine corn 
will be available to world markets 
by June and may take some of the 
edge- off foreign demand. The Ar- 
gentine trade promotion agency was 
reported this week to be asking bids 
from foreign governments for new 
corn at a price equivalent to about 
$2.04 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WYOMING ASSOCIATION 
PLANS JUNE CONVENTION 


Denver, Colo.—Governor Lester C. 
Hunt, of Wyoming, has been sched- 
uled as speaker at the forthcoming 
state-wide convention of the Wyo- 
ming Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
Association. The convention will be 
held at the Townsend Hotel in Cas- 
per, June 23 - 24. 








BREAD !{S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Organization Activities on 
AFMA 1947 Convention Program 


Chicago, Ill.—Included in the pro- 
gram plans for the 1947 convention 
of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association is a two-hour pre- 
sentation describing what the asso- 
ciation is doing for its membership 
and ideas that will be developed in 
the near future. 

The convention will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-3. The 
organization activity session is sched- 
uled for the morning of May 2. 

Officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation have expressed satisfaction 
at the progress made in establishing 
the AFMA services on an efficient 
and practical basis, and they believe 
that a presentation of these services 
and of plans now beginning to de- 
velop will- be impressive. 

The program-on the morning of 
May 1 will include a talk by- Paul 
Ijams, Topeka, Kansas, who is presi- 





dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, and another 
by H. O. Malmberg, New York, di- 
rector of public relations for the 
Doughnut Corp. of America. Mr. 
Malmberg’s subject will be “Building 
Industrial Morale Through Public 
Relations.” 

The afternoon session on May 1 
will be turned over to the Dog Food 
Division of the AFMA. The principal 
speaker will be Dr. Paul Phillips, 
University of Wisconsin, who has 
been conducting research on dog nu- 
trition under a grant by the associa- 
tion. 

Gene Flack, sales manager of the 
Sunshine Biscuit Co., New York, will 
talk on salesmanship. 

The Nutrition Council of the AFMA 
will present the convention program 
on the afternoon of May 2. Subjects 
will describe recent advances in re- 
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search and their meaning as ap- 
plied to feed manufacture and utili- 
zation. 

At the May 3 morning session, C. 
D. Alexander, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. plant at Indianapolis, 
will speak on the subject of employee 
relations. The closing speaker will 
be Dr. Walter H. Judd, member of 
Congress from Minnesota. Before the 
war, Dr. Judd for a number of years 
was a medical missionary in China, 
and is highly regarded both for his 
speaking ability and his understand- 
ing of international problems, partic- 
ularly as they apply to the Orient. 

The convention will end at noon 
on May 3. 

An unusual entertainment feature 
has been planned in connection with 
the convention for the evening of 
May 1. Arrangements have been 
made with the Latin Quarter, one 
of the leading night clubs in Chicago, 
to give preference to reservations 
from feed men for that evening. It 
is expected that the club probably 
will be sold out to the conventionites. 
Requests for table _ reservations 
should be addressed directly to the 
Latin Quarter, 23 W. Randolph, Chi- 
cago, mentioning the AFMA conven- 
tion. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF CF LIFE 


LAKE SHIPPERS CLAIM 
NEED OF MORE BOXCARS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shipping in the 
Great Lakes area during the second 
quarter of 1947 will require approxi- 
mately 50% more boxcars from car- 
short railroads than was handled dur- 
ing the same quarter of 1946, mem- 
bers of the Great Lakes Advisory 
Board predicted at a meeting held 
here March 28. 

J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
warned the board that the output of 
railroad cars must be increased from 
its present level to 18,000 cars a 
month by Jan. 1, 1948, or industrial 
activity in the United States will be 
“further cramped.” . 

Mr. Johnson said that the rail- 
roads need 300,000 new freight cars 
and that it would require eight years 
to get them at a production rate of 
10,000 a month. He said also that 
that the shortage of boxcars in the 
East is somewhat greater at this 
time but that a shift of 5% would 
equalize the situation. 
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Grain Will Benefit From Trade 
Agreements Act, Committee Told 


Washington, D. C.— Agricultural 
items, particularly grain, will benefit 
most from vigorous continuation of 
the policies set out in the Trade 
Agreements Act, William L. Clayton, 
Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, has told members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Should present high production 
rates continue, the United States soon 
will not be able to consume a large 
proportion of the grain and grain 
products which it will have available. 
Expansion of world markets is there- 
fore imperative, the House group was 
told. Under the reciprocal trade 
agreements policy it is believed that 
this can be done, Mr. Clayton de- 
clared. 


Domestic Uses Limited 


He denied, in response to question- 
ing from Congressman Reed of New 
York, that further extensive new 
uses for grain could be discovered in 
this country. Either the United 
States will have to curtail its grain 
production, which it does not want 
to do, the undersecretary said, or the 
surpluses will have to be sold abroad. 
To achieve these expanded foreign 
markets it will be necessary for the 
U.S. to grant trade concessions to the 


various countries, it was pointed out. 

In the face of sharp Republican 
criticism of the entire reciprocal trade 
theory, Mr. Clayton explained that 
import quotas maintained by foreign 
countries constituted the greatest bar- 
rier to expanded international trade 
that exists today. Although this 
country has in force a few quotas on 
agricultural products, some nations 
have them on virtually all commodi- 
ties which could be imported. 

The congressmen were told that in 
the interest of all U.S. foreign trade 
these import quotas must be elim- 
inated, and a system of tariffs re- 
turned to as a means of controlling 
imports. Mr. Clayton revealed that 
the British government has agreed to 
eliminate its “empire preference” to 
the extent that the U'S. is willing to 
negotiate reductions in American tar- 
iff barriers. 


Former Act Criticized 


Mr. Clayton criticized the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff of 1930, stating that 
it “almost ruined our foreign trade” 
with the resulting retaliations that 
were imposed by foreign nations. 
Through the Trade Agreements Act 
it is believed that in time all of the 
effects of the Smoot-Hawley Act can 
be eliminated, he added. 


The trade agreements program will 
minimize government intervention in 
private trade, both foreign and do- 
mestic, through elimination of gov- 
ernment controls over exports and 
imports, the State Department offi- 
cial said. Unless the U.S. quickly 
throws its economic power into the 
balance in favor of expanded world 
trade in private hands, the present 
trend of tight government controls 
in foreign countries will be stepped 
up, Mr. Clayton said. 

The U.S. is well able to absorb a 
larger amount of imports than it does 
now, the committee was told. At 
present, U.S. imports amount to $5,- 
000,000,000 annually, but if the Amer- 
ican economy at home continues to 
expand, additional imports will be 
necessary, Mr. Clayton said. In ex- 
change for this, the U.S. will have 
expanded markets for its products 
abroad. 

Explaining the purposes of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization to the 
committee as he had done earlier for 
the Senate Finance Committee, Mr. 
Clayton said that the whole aim of the 
ITO is to reduce and minimize gov- 
ernmental interference with foreign 
trade carried on by private traders, 
and to guide that trade on economic 
instead of political principles. 





W. B. Faulkner, traffic manager of 
the Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was elected president 
of the Advisory Board to succeed 
L. H. Baughman of Toledo. R. W. 
Wettstyne, Akron, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN STORE TAX BILLS 
KILLED IN LEGISLATURES 


New York, N. Y.— Proposals for 
new or increased punitive taxes 
against chain stores have made no 
progress thus far this year in state 
legislative sessions throughout the 
country, a survey discloses. 

New Mexico’s House of Representa- 
tives killed through an unfavorable 








committee report a chain store tax bill 
which would have imposed fees rang- 
ing from $1 for one store up to $500 
for more than 50 stores. The measure 
would have applied to retailers only 
and would have exempted public util- 
ities and gasoline filling stations. 

West Virginia’s legislature ad- 
journed without enacting a House 
bill to raise the state license tax on 
chain stores. The measure would have 
increased the license tax on chains of 
10 or less units from $10 to $30 per 
store a year, ranging up to doubling 
the $250 per-unit annual fee paid by 
chains of 75 or more stores. 

Chain store tax bills were at this 
writing pending in the legislatures of 
several other states, but with little 
prospect of enactment. 





Operative Millers Association Takes Over 


Correspondence Course in Flour Milling 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The  corre- 
spondence course in flour milling, con- 
ducted jointly for the past 10 years 
by The Northwestern Miller and the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, was transferred April 1 to 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
The course in the future will be ad- 
ministered by the technical organiza- 
tion from its executive offices in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary, as director of the 
course, 

The offer to transfer the course to 
the AOM was made first to its presi- 
dent, R. R. Brotherton, superintend- 
ent of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. Mr. Brotherton, short- 


_ ly after becoming head of the tech- 


nical organization, said that it was his 
desire to broaden the field of activi- 
ties of the association and to make 
it an integral part of the industry. 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
accepting the offer, Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the association, 
reported. Mr. Eber spent some time 
in Minneapolis, at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute and at the offices of The 
Northwestern Miller, in order to 
familiarize himself with the admin- 
istrative details of the correspond- 
ence course. He will have direct su- 
pervision and it will be offered as 
the correspondence course in milling 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

The course was established 10 
years ago in order to fill a long-felt 
need for some form of training 
whereby mill operatives could in- 
crease their knowledge of the craft. 
Neither the Dunwoody Institute, an 
endowed educational establishment, 
nor The Northwestern Miller in- 
tended that'the correspondence course 


should be operated for profit. 'The 
Northwestern Miller paid all the ex- 
penses of preparing the course and 
printing the lessons. The complete 
course consists of four units of 12 
lessons each. 

There are approximately 150 stu- 
dents actively enrolled in the course 
at this time. Arrangements have 
been completed whereby the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers will be re- 
imbursed for the unused balance of 
each student’s enrollment fee, and the 
association will supervise those stu- 
dents for the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Eber indicated that the associ- 
ation will solicit new students through 
its official publication, The Bulletin. 
Tentative plans have also been made 
to revise the course to include dis- 
cussions of new developments that 
have been introduced into the mill- 
ing technology field since the course 
was prepared. 


AFMA Establishes . 
Division for 
Farm Service 


Chicago, Ill.—An Agricultural Serv- 
ice Division has been established by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Walter Berger, associa- 
tion president, has announced. 

The new division will be under the 
direction of Ken Evans, who has an 
extensive background in the fields of 
public relations and advertising. 
Among Mr. Evans’ previous connec- 
tions have been Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories and the Cities Service Co. 
He will maintain his headquarters 
at the AFMA offices in Chicago. 

Chief purpose of the Agricultural 
Service Division will be to co-ordi- 
nate the interests and activities of 
feed manufacturers with those of 
farm groups, agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, the Exten- 
sion Service, and with feeders gen- 
erally. Detailed plans for the oper- 
ation of the division will be presented 
at the AFMA convention in Chicago 
May 1-3, Mr. Berger said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMPANY UNDECIDED ON 
REBUILDING FLOUR MILL 


Glencoe, Minn.—Officials of the 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. of 
Glencoe are undecided about rebuild- 
ing the firm’s flour mill which was 
totally destroyed by fire on the night 
of March 24, but have definitely de- 
cided to rebuild, at once, the feed 
mill and elevator on a larger scale 
than before. 

While plans are in the tentative 
stage, the new buildings undoubtedly 
will be of modern and fireproof con- 
struction. 

L. H. Patten is manager of the 
company. 
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President Signs Bill Extending 
Controls on Sugar Until Oct. 31 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man on March 31 signed an “eleventh 
hour” bill extending sugar rationing 
and price controls until Oct. 31, 1947, 
but he criticized Congress for not vot- 
ing a full year’s extension and warned 
that he may ask for new legislation 
unless there is an early improvement 
in sugar supplies. 

Controls would have lapsed at mid- 
night March 31 if the President had 
vetoed the bill, and he made it clear 
that only the imminence of that dead- 
line Kad persuaded him to approve 
the sugar law. 

“IT sign it with reluctance in view 
of the fact that Oct. 31 appears to 
be too early for the termination of 
sugar controls,” he said in a special 
statement. 

“I should like to emphasize the 
fact that sugar supplies in the United 
States normally approach a low level 
early in the fall. If controls are 
ended on Oct. 31, the situation may 
be as dangerous as if they had been 
allowed to lapse March 31.” 


USDA Gets Power 


The extension bill transfers con- 
trol of the sugar rationing and price 
program from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to the Department of 


Agriculture. 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, announced immediately 


that all current regulations would 
remain in force until modified or 
scrapped by his order. 

He said OPA’s sugar rationing per- 
sonnel would be transferred to his 
department to continue their opera- 
tions. 

James H. Marshall of the USDA 
staff will act as Mr. Anderson’s spe- 
cial adviser on the sugar program, 
and Irvin L. Rice of the OPA staff 
will serve as acting rationing admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Truman warned that he re- 
garded the funds voted by Congress 
for the sugar program as insufficient 
to guarantee effective administration 
for the rest of this fiscal year, which 
ends June 30. 

“The Congress should see to it,” he 
said, “that necessary financial provi- 
sions are made, both for the rest of 
this fiscal year and for the period 
of operation and liquidation in the 
next fiscal year.” 


International Factors Cited 

He said his objection to the Oct. 
31 termination date was based on 
international as well as domestic 
factors. 

He pointed out that normally large 
sugar exporting areas in the Far 
East still are producing only a small 
proportion of their prewar output 
and that world supplies still are well 
below demand. 

“A premature ending of control 
over sugar would bring about a 
scramble of competing countries for 
the inadequate supplies now in pros- 
pect,” he said. 

“A period of soaring sugar prices 
and unrestrained competition in the 
world market might, after a brief 
period of false prosperity, result in 
disastrous economic consequences for 
the sugar-producing countries.” 


“Incomplete Satisfaction” 


Baking industry officials here ex- 
pressed incomplete satisfaction with 
the sugar legislation. The industry, 


according to spokesmen here, would 











SUGAR CEILINGS RAISED 

Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has increased 
the ceiling price of raw sugar 6c on 
100 lbs and the price of refined 5c. 
The agency said the price boosts were 
too small to require any increase in 
the retail price. They bring the base 
quotation on raw cane sugar to 
$6.18'4 on 100 Ibs and on fine granu- 
lated to $8.25. 


have preferred to have the govern- 
ment retain the sugar price and ra- 
tioning authority under the law until 
March 31, 1948. 

While it is confidently expected 
that need for sugar price and ration 
controls will have ended on Oct. 31, 
1947, baking industry officials believe 
that if some disaster to the crop 
should occur between now and Oc- 
tober a chaotically dangerous situa- 
tion could occur. 

The fact that inventory controls 
over sugar will remain after Oct. 31, 
1947, and until March 31, 1948, is not 
the insurance which the government 
advocates of the new law believe, 
trade sources state. For example, 
inventory controls could be expanded 
broadly and rapidly without ration 
controls. A processor who was not 
under ration control after Oct. 31, 
1947, could expand his 30-day inven- 
tory allowance by increasing his 
monthly use of sugar. 


Compromise Reached 


Although the compromise between 
the Senate and House extension pro- 
posals was drawn up rapidly by a 
joint committee, there had been a 
week of argument on the floors in pri- 
vate conferences concerning contin- 
ued sugar restrictions. 

Some Republican leaders favored 
letting the controls die on March 31 
when Title III of the Second War 
Powers Act expired, while others be- 
lieved that restrictions should be ex- 
tended either to Oct. 31, 1947, or to 
March 31, 1948. 

The House bill provided originally 
for ending controls in October, while 
the Senate proposal had named the 
March 31, 1948, date. 


Problem Debated 


Debates on the problem brought 
out the varying viewpoints on ques- 
tions of price, supply and continued 
government limitations on private en- 
terprise. Industry testimony which 
had been given earlier when mem- 
bers of the Senate and House judi- 
ciary groups held hearings indicated 
strongly that both industrial produc- 
ers and consumers favored continua- 
tion of controls. 

It was necessary to commit the 
sugar measure to conference because 
of the differences in the two bills on 
domestic consumer rations. The final 
accepted version provides for an in- 
crease in this ration, and also pro- 
vides a stepped-up reserve for emer- 
gency allocations to industrial users. 


ABA Comment 


Commenting on the extension of 
sugar controls and the transfer of 
authority to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation in a bulletin to its members 
said that there is a “possibility” that 


the USDA will keep the industrial 
users’ sugar ration at 75% of the base 
period use for the second and third 
quarters. The second quarter allo- 
cation has already been set at 75%. 

“The reason for not increasing the 
quota to 80% or higher in the third 
quarter,” the ABA said, “would be 
the desire on the part of agriculture 
to have as large an inventory as pos- 
sible on hand when controls finally 
end in October in order to reduce to 
a minimum the possibility of spiral- 
ling prices. On the other hand, if it 
appears that available supplies will 
be more than ample at that time, 
there is still the possibility industrial 
users will get 80% in the third quar- 
ter of this year.” 


Import Quotas 

On another phase of the Washing- 
ton scene, the Tariff Commission has 
indicated that the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter 
would permit continuation of sugar 
import quotas but would bar any in- 
crease in domestic production under 
them. If sugar import quotas were 
raised, domestic production could be 
increased correspondingly. 

The commission also pointed out 
that import quotas on Philippine sug- 
ars are imposed independent of do- 
mestic restrictions necessitating the 
United States to change its law to 
make Philippine quotas ineffective 
should the ITO charter be adopted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HAROLD A. MERRILL NAMED 
MOORE-SEAVER LIQUIDATOR 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harold A. Mer- 
rill, Kansas City grain man, has been 
appointed liquidator of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, the 
board of directors of the firm an- 
nounced March 31. 

The action followed voluntary ac- 
knowledgment of insolvency by offi- 
cers of the company March 28, after 
which the Kansas City Board of 
Trade announced the suspension of 
the firm and its officer members, 
H. C. Gamage and B. J. O’Dowd, 
vice presidents. 

Officers of the firm said that its 
difficulties were the outcome of sub- 
stantial amounts of corn getting out 
of condition in its elevator, result- 
ing in the inability of the company 
to make delivery on its sales. 

The extent of the loss is undeter- 
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mined, pending the outcome of an 
audit and weigh-up at the Kansas 
City Southern Elevator, operated by 
the firm. 

It was announced that the firm 
would be liquidated as quickly as 
possible and that, subject to liens, 
the proceeds would be distributed 
among creditors of the company 
without preference. 

Additional details concerning the 
company and its insolvency appear 
in an earlier news item printed on 
page 78 of this issue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPERTS EMPHASIZE 
NEED OF SANITATION 


Millers and Chemists in Buffalo Area 
Given Recommendations for Im- 
proving Mill Housekeeping 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The necessity of do- 
ing a better job of housekeeping in 
flour mills, and methods for accom- 
plishing that goal was emphasized at 
a joint meeting of District No. 8, 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here March 29. Ap- 
proximately 135 millers and chemists 
attended the meeting to set a new 
attendance record. 

Wives of the millers and chemists 
were guests at a dinner dance fol- 
lowing the afternoon meeting. The 
meeting and the entertainment pro- 
gram was held at the Hotel Markeen. 
J. George Kehr, superintendent of 
the Buffalo plant of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was chairman of 
the program committee and W. F. 
Farrell, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, had charge of arrangements 
for the dinner dance. Milling com- 
panies in Buffalo contributed a fund 
to pay for the floor show and or- 
chestra. 

Scheduled speakers on the sanita- 
tion program were Roy K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; George B. Wagner, 
sanitation engineer, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and R. B. Dodds, 
manager of the Entoleter division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Those men and 
Kenneth McKleod, owner of a fumi- 
gation company in Buffalo, served as 
a board of experts during an open 
forum discussion that followed the 
presentation of the three addresses. 

Mr. Durham enumerated seven 
sources of insect infestation in flour 
mills and made recommendations for 
controlling infestation at the source. 
In a discussion of flour mill machin- 





Cuban February Flour Imports Dip 


Havana, Cuba.—Cuba continues to import substantial quantities of flour 
from the United States, although receipts for February fell below January 


imports. 


According to figures compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statisti- 


cian here, the February, 1947, imports of United States flour amounted to 


157,403 200-lb sacks. 


This compares with 273,255 sacks in January, 1947, 


and 161,096 sacks in February, 1946. The January, 1947, total was the larg- 
est in the past six years, with the exception of 1945. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 











1942 1943 
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ery, he said that the machinery man- 
ufacturers are not “entirely to 
blame,” explaining that millers them- 
selves have not in the past given 
enough attention to sanitation. 

Mr. Wagner warned the millers and 
chemists that inspectors from the 
Food and Drug Administration were 
paying more and more attention to 
plant sanitation, since the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 empowers 
the agency to close a food plant if 
it is found to be in an insanitary con- 
dition. He cited a recent action of 


the inspection agency in naming a - 


mill superintendent, along with the 
mill manager as well as the company, 
in a “show cause” notice. 

The sanitation engineer also made 
several recommendations for improv- 
ing plant cleanliness and drew from 
his experiences as a flour mill ento- 
mologist while he was employed by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. : 

He said that carelessness and poor 
housekeeping in flour mills could nul- 
lify much of the anticipated benefits 
to be gained from the national ad- 
vertising campaign planned by the 
Millers National Federation. The 
campaign will attempt to stimulate 
the use of wheat flour by the Ameri- 
can housewife. Men back in the mill, 
he said, have just as much respon- 
sibility as management in making the 
campaign a success. ; 

Mr. Dodds described an adaptation 
of the Entoleter for use as a supple- 
mental wheat cleaning machine. 
While the modified machine has been 
tested only in the laboratory, he ex- 
plained, those tests indicate that it 
will make possible more thorough 
cleaning of the wheat before it gets 
to the rolls. The modification con- 
sists of adding an enclosed hopper on 
the bottom of the Entoleter, and ap- 
plying aspiration to remove fine pieces 
of trash, dust, small seeds, etc. He 
said that a commercial installation 
is being made and that the results 
of tests will be available in the near 
future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAREHOUSE BEING BUILT 
AT TEICHGRAEBER MILL 


Emporia, Kansas.—Construction of 
a warehouse has been started by the 
Teichgraeber Milling Co. at its plant 
here. The building will be 63x30 feet, 
one story high, with a basement and 
will be constructed of hollow tile and 
concrete. 

An elevator will be installed for 
carrying stocks stored in the base- 
ment. The warehouse will also be 
equipped with a molasses storage 
tank and mixer for making dairy 
feeds. 

Installation of a pellet making ma- 
chine to produce poultry feeds will 
also be included in the improvement 
project. It is estimated that the 
warehouse will cost $12,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINERY REDESIGN 
TO BE MEETING TOPIC 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour miH ma- 
chinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers have been invited by the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers to attend a meeting 
to be held at the Hotel Phillips 
April 10 to discuss redesign of mill 
machinery and equipment in order to 
eliminate insect harborage and to 
Permit maintaining a higher degree 
of sanitation in flour mills. 

Roy K. Durham, chairman of the re- 
Search committee of the AOM, and al- 
80 director of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will preside at the meeting. 

In announcing the meeting, Mr. 
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Private Shippers Now Get Priority 
on Boxcars for Relief Commodities 


Washington, D. C. — The govern- 
ment has granted private shippers of 
allocated commodities for the foreign 
relief program the same boxcar pri- 
ority authority which previously has 
been reserved for government ship- 
ments, it was learned here recently. 
The authority was granted under an 
interpretation of Service Order 648 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Carriers are now required un- 
der certification of shippers of grain 
and flour for private account to for- 





EXPORT GRAIN EXEMPTED 
FROM DEMURRAGE 


Washington, D. C.—Effective March 
2%, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exempted grain-carrying box- 
cars from regulations imposing de- 
murrage charges on grains at port 
areas intended for export, coastwise 
and intercoastal movements. The ex- 
emption also applies to grain held for 
transfer at United States-Canadian 
border ports. The action is covered 
in ICC order 369. 





eign nations having allocations under 
the relief export program to grant 
these shippers the same class of pri- 
ority available to PMA supplies. 

This relief to private shippers, 
while welcome, may be short-lived 
until all the aspects of the passage 
of the First Decontrol Act of 1947 
are known. Under that law the fu- 
ture of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is obscure, particularly re- 
garding its past methods of adminis- 
tration under authority it obtained 
under the Second War Powers Act 
and executive orders. 


In respect to rail equipment and 
facilities, the First Decontrol Act of 
1947 provides, “allocation of the use 
of transportation equipment and fa- 
cilities by rail carriers.” 


Heretofore ODT has used its au- 


thority with the exception of refrig- 
erator car orders in the form of the 
issuance of priorities, permits and 
embargoes or in the establishment 
of minimum car loading require- 
ments. The First Decontrol Act of 
1947 makes no mention of priorities 
and limits authority over rail trans- 
portation and facilities to allocation 
authority. Interpreted literally, this 
is taken to mean that no priority au- 
thority remains with ODT. 

Traffic authorities, however, say 
that they doubt this will make any 
substantial change in the way ODT 
has operated up to this time. It is 
predicted for example, that ODT au- 
thority can be readily transferred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under whose legal authority, the 
Esch-Cummings Act broad powers 
to grant priorities, embargoes and 
permit movement of freight have 
been assumed by ICC. 

Concerning the minimum load re- 
quirement of ODT, some doubt ex- 
ists in the minds of private traffic 
officials regarding the authority of 
ICC to impose minimum load require- 
ments without first holding hearings. 
The imposition of minimum load re- 
quirements is seen as a change in the 
freight rates which are based upon 
the earnings of a freight car per day 
on the basis of certain lading. To 
increase minimum load of a freight 
car without making a proportional 
adjustment in the freight rate is seen 
as effecting a substantial change in 
rail tariffs without a hearing before 
the ICC as required by law. 

The extension of authority to allo- 
cate rail equipment and facilities as 
provided under the First Decontrol 
Act of 1947 is made only until June 
30, 1947, although President Truman 
asked for an extension until March 
31, 1948. Despite the doubt regard- 
ing ODT authority to grant priorities 
and permit for movement of freight 
cars, trade sources believe that the 


government administrative agencies 
will assume powers under ICC not- 
withstanding. 

The allocation authority over the 
rail equipment and facilities is likely 
to raise a protest from eastern in- 
dustrial shippers over the distribution 
of car supplies, it is asserted. Re- 
cently shippers in industrial areas of 
the east and in the fringe territory 
between the industrial east and 
the grain states have complained that 
AAR car orders have been depriving 





SUPREME COURT OVERTURNS 
ICC GRAIN RULING 


Washington, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court in a 17-2 decision overturned 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling that railroads hauling grain 
from Chicago to the East may charge 
8c a 100 Ibs more when the grain 
arrives in Chicago by river barge than 
they may charge when it comes to 
Chicago from the market by rail or 
lake ship. 





them of a fair share of cars. Among 
those protesting the diversion of cars 
to the granger roads have been flour 
mills located at Buffalo and feed 
plants in the same area. 

The First Decontrol Act of 1947 
provides a death warrant for con- 
trols over rail equipment and facili- 
ties by the government on June 30, 
1947, a period of only 90 days and it 
may be considered expedient not to 
contest this authority when such a 
relatively short period of continued 
control is involved, sources here say. 
Again, as in other controversial 
aspects of the new law, it is conclud- 
ed that any capricious attempts to 
circumvent the will of Congress by 
administrative guile is likely to kill 
any possibility that Congress might 
grant additional authority after June 
30, 1947, regarding rail equipment 
and facilities. 





Durham said that members of his 
committee will review a list of sug- 
gestions for improving mill machin- 
ery and explain the reasons rather 
fully. The committee has been very 
active in studying present-day ma- 
chinery and has held two meetings, 
in addition to carrying on consider- 
able correspondence. 

“It is pretty well agreed that flour 
mill machinery is responsible for 
much of the insect problem,” Mr. 
Durham said, adding that “mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers are not en- 
tirely to blame. The milling industry 
is guilty of not insisting upon im- 


proved design and of not showing an 
inclination to replace old machines.” 
The research committee of the 
AOM, its chairman explained, is im- 
pressed with the need for prompt ac- 
tion and has prepared a list of spe- 
cific suggestions which should be con- 
sidered if mill machinery is to be re- 
designed along more sanitary lines. 
Members of the committee, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Durham, are: Ray F. 
Sopher, Acme-Evdns Co., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind; L. C. Robinson, Colorado 
Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; 
Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Dewey Robbins, Fisher 





Legislation Jam Halts Progress 
of Portal Pay Bill Compromise 


Washington, D. C.—The current 
legislation jam in Congress involving 
foreign relations, continuation of war 
powers and tax reduction has tem- 
porarily halted progress on the por- 
tal-to-portal legislation. 

Both the Senate and the House 
have now passed back-pay bills which, 
though similar, contained important 
differences that must be worked out 


by a conference committee. No hear- 
ings have been held or even sched- 
uled so far by this conference group. 
Until the committee—composed of 
Senators Wiley, Cooper, Donnell, 
Eastland and McGrath for the Sen- 
ate, and Representatives Mitchner, 
Gwynne, Walter, Cellar and Good- 
win for the House—has written a 
compromise bill, no further action 
can be taken, 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; R. O. 
Pence, milling industry department, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and George T. Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Record Wheat Crop 


in Texas Estimated 
at 110,000,000 Bus 


Fort Worth, Texas.—A_ record 
Texas wheat harvest, estimated at 
110,000,000 bus, is expected to begin 
May 20, but a desperate shortage of 
boxcars faces growers, G. E. Blewett, 
secretary-treasurer of the Texas 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, 
says. 

The bumper estimated crop is more 
than twice the average over the last 
decade and the start of harvest is 
12 days later than last year, he de- 
clared. 

Ed P. Byars, traffic manager of 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that there were not 
enough boxcars to handle even the 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus first ex- 
pected from Texas and Oklahoma. 
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WHEAT FLUCTUATIONS KEEP 
FLOUR PICTURE CONFUSED 


Sales Remain Limited Although Higher Than Previous 
Week—Export Volume Falls Off as Large Buyers 
Near Completion of May Allocation Purchases 


Sales of flour were still somewhat 
limited last week although there was 
some increase in business over the 
previous week. Both buyers and sell- 
ers were confused over the continued 
erratic fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket. Sales by spring wheat mills in- 
creased to 51% of capacity, while in 
the Southwest sales averaged 57% of 
capacity, also an increase over the 
previous week’s sales. The volume 
of export business dropped sharply 
last week as most of the larger pur- 
chasing European countries completed 
buying against May allocations. Res- 
toration of licensing provisions 
brought trade with Latin American 
countries to a standstill. 

Flour prices fluctuated along with 
wheat during the week, though at the 
close were unchanged to 15c lower in 
some markets. A few eastern mar- 
kets advanced as much as 30@40c 
during the week. 


EXPORT TRADE TAKES 
SHARP DECLINE 


Following the completion of buy- 
ing against May allocations by most 
of the larger purchasing countries of 
Europe, the volume of export business 
dropped sharply last week. Latin 
American trade was stagnant as a 
result of the restoration of licensing 
provisions for the former general li- 
cense area. Although Belgium’s May 
quota was believed to have been near- 
ly filled, that country continued to 
take small quantities. Some book- 
ing was done on the basis of $7.65, 
Antwerp, net, for 80% flour, or ap- 
proximately $6.85, Gulf. After the 
decline in wheat, offerings were in the 
range of $6.25@6.40, Gulf. In some 
cases, Belgian buyers were reported 
not to be insisting on the full outturn 
guarantee clause which had made 
many sellers reluctant to take busi- 
ness. Some Belgian importers ap- 
parently decided to take the risk 
themselves. Efforts of sellers to ob- 
tain licenses for shipment to Latin 
America after April 1 up to March 
29 had proved fruitless. 


SPRING MILLS GET 
GOOD INQUIRY 


There was good inquiry during the 
past week but little flour buying from 
spring wheat mills. A number of 
large bakers were in the market, and 
some of them placed orders for 20,- 
000- to 25,000-sack lots. Sales to 
smaller bakers were below normal. 
Movement of wheat from the interior 
has been fairly good, and premiums 
on the high protein varieties have de- 
clined. An extreme scarcity of clears 
has been noted, with production of 
all large exporting mills sold until 
June. New bookings represented 
about 51% of capacity, compared with 
32% the previous week and 32% a 
year ago. 


SOUTHWEST BUYING 
REMAINS LIMITED 


After a brief buying flurry on 
wheat market strength early last 
week, domestic flour sales in the 
Southwest dropped off when wheat 
declined, On the break, buyers have 


shown little interest. In the bakery 
trade, hard winter wheat flours are 
meeting stiff price competition from 
springs. This tends to hold down 
business. Southwestern mills last 
week sold an average of 57% of 
capacity, compared with 46% the pre- 
vious week and 24% a year ago. More 
than half of the sales were for ex- 
port and to PMA. One large bakery 
chain bought for April and May 
needs, but the majority of sales were 
for flour needed within a few weeks. 
Since buyers expect much lower new 
crop levels, it seems probable that 
there will be no heavy wave of do- 
mestic flour booking for the remain- 
der of the crop year. 


BUSINESS IN EAST 
STILL SLOW 


Production has returned almost to 
normal at Buffalo with the easing 
of the shipping problem by greater 
use of trucks. Business remains slow, 
with no sales for futures reported. 
Sales in the metropolitan New York 
area have been limited almost entire- 
ly to large chain bakers, who cov- 
ered in larger volume than in recent 
weeks to fill April requirements. 
Business with medium sized bakers is 
estimated at about 30% of normal. 
Smaller bakers, encountering consum- 
er resistance to higher prices on 
sweet goods, have cut back on flour 
purchases. 

At Boston, business remains dor- 
mant. Only a few sales by jobbers 
to the bakery trade are reported. 
Some large bakers are said to be con- 
sidering offerings based on delivery 
up to the middle of April. Smaller 
outlets are still operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Flour sales are still 
at a minimum at Philadelphia, with 
potential buyers watching closely the 
fluctuations in grain prices. Demand 
is fairly good from small bakeries, 
although purchases from that group 


reflect a tendency to hold back pend- 
ing developments. 

Almost daily changes in flour and 
wheat prices continue to confuse 
Pittsburgh buyers. Purchases are 
made only for the most urgent needs. 
Sales of bakery products last week 
made the greatest improvement since 
Christmas. 


SMALL SALES MADE 
AT CHICAGO 


At Chicago, very little business was 
transacted. Most brokers and mill 
agents described last week as one of 
the quietest for some time. Sales 
are small and only to cover imme- 
diate needs. However, it is believed 
that stocks held by bakers are get- 
ting low and that supplies will be 
needed soon. Flour buyers at St. 
Louis continue to stay out of the 
market, although a few small lots of 
80% extraction flour were reported 
sold to foreign buyers. Bakers are 
buying in truck or car lots to take 
care of immediate needs. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
VERY QUIET 


Buying interest continues very 
quiet in the southeastern states. A 
small amount of business is transact- 
ed each day but is limited entirely 
to immediate needs. Bakers report- 
ed to be running short on old con- 
tracts show no inclination to make 
new ones, apparently planning to op- 
erate’ on a _hand-to-mouth basis. 
Some mills are offering to guarantee 
against price declines. The slack 
business reported by some southern 
Georgia jobbers is unusual for this 
time of the year when spring farm 
activity is increasing. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS 
CONTINUES QUIET 


With sellers booked for the next 
60 to 90 days and buyers having suf- 
ficient supplies for the present, there 
was little activity in the Pacific 
Northwest flour market. -Continued 
heavy government buying for export 
may keep the new crop wheat mar- 
ket at near present levels, some mill- 
ers point out. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 211,927 sacks from the preceding 





Volume of Durum Granulars Sales 
Reported Very Light; Wheat Firm 


Durum millers say they have 
booked very little new busingss in 
granulars the past month. Macaroni 
products demand apparently is not 
up to the volume that is customary 
during the lenten season. 

As usual, when business is dull and 
unprofitable, complaints about qual- 
ity are more prevalent. The durum 
mills are still making a granular 
product on a 75-77% extraction basis, 
in accordance with their agreement 
with and at the request of the maca- 
roni manufacturers association, and, 
of course, the macaroni made from 
this product does not compare favor- 
ably with that formerly made from 
semolinas. The manufacturers are 
getting what they bargained for, but, 
with business poor, they are inclined 
to blame it on the quality of the 
granulars, millers say. 

Old purchases are lasting longer 
than expected, and manufacturers 
are not covering future needs, because 


of current high prices. But good 
milling durum is scarce and high in 
price, with granulars being held at 
$5.95@6 bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, an 
advance of 5c for the week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth March 29, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.52@2.54 $2.40@2.54 
2 Durum or better... 2.52@2.54 2.40@2.54 
3 Durum or better... 2.51@2.53 2.38@2.49 
4 Durum or better... 2.50@2.52 ose oes 
5 Durum or better... 2.49@2.51 ‘ov 60.6 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.61 2.59 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
BEGFON 33-38 4. ceviviic *177,224 83 
Previous week........ 175,500 78 
Bee. CS news hss 167,159 78 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 29, 1947 .......... 7,395,814 
July 1-March 30, 1946 .......... 7,935,221 


*Preliminary. 
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week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,287,586 sacks, compared with 
4,075,659 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,661,378 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,483,984 and 
three years ago 3,100,937. Flour pro- 
duction increased 76,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 57,000 in 
the Southwest, 62,000 in Buffalo, 16,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast and 
2,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
REMAIN UNSETTLED 


—<>— 
Large Output Readily Absorbed by 
Demand for Near-by Shipment— 
May-June Supplies Plentiful 








Sharp fluctuations in grain prices 
kept feedstuffs markets unsettled the 
past week. Production of most feeds 
was well maintained, but large current 
output was readily absorbed by the 
active demand, which prevailed for 
nearby shipment. Feeds for immedi- 
ate shipment were scarce and difli- 
cult to obtain in a number of mar- 
kets, but supplies for shipment in 
May or June were fairly plentifu! 
at lower prices. 


Millfeeds Unsettled 


At Minneapolis, trade was decided- 
ly unsettled during the forepart of 
the week, while grain prices were 
on the downtrend, but when grains 
reacted upward, feed manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors re-entered 
the market in a broad way. Bran 
prices which had declined $4@5 ton 
from the peak levels of the week be- 
fore strengthened to finish the week 
close to the previous trading basis. 
Middlings and the heavy feeds 
throughout were steadier than bran, 
with output of the heavy offal well 
spoken for. Strength in the immedi- 
ate and prompt shipment: positions 
had a tendency to narrow discounts 
for April delivery. April bran was dis- 
counted only about $2 ton under the 
prompt price, with April middlings 
held close to the prompt figure. 

At Chicago, the millfeed market 
was very strong with an excellent 
demand for all grades in the nearby 
position. Most of the mills were out 
of the market as their production 
was well booked ahead. Kansas City 
prices fluctuated with the grain mar- 
ket. Feed manufacturers in that 
area reported some moderation in the 
demand for formula feeds and were 
hesitant about booking millfeeds at 
prevailing levels. Despite the ap- 
proaching spring poultry feeding sea- 
son, demand for feed from _ that 
source was reported unusually lig)it. 


Production 


Millfeed production by mills in tle 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 65,716 tus 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 61,483 tons 
in the week previous and 43,819 tons 
in the similar period a- year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,100,818 tons, as compared with /,- 
116,543 tons in the corresponding )Pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 


duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 ‘bs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. 
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Wheat prices followed an erratic 
course the past week, but wound up 
with substantial losses. The market 
remained highly sensitive to news out 
of Washington and with dealers hav- 
ing become accustomed to wide price 
swings, each piece of market gossip 
seemed to set off a pronounced buy- 
ing or selling wave. 

Early in the week, the news that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was buy- 


_ing wheat in Kansas City at 3c over 


the July future had a strengthening 
influence. About midweek the mar- 
ket abruptly dropped the full 10c 
daily limit, with analysts attributing 
the unexpected decline to President 
Truman’s plea to industry to halt the 
spiraling price trends, although it al- 
so was pointed out that the market 
doubtless was again due for a tech- 
nical correction of an overbought 
condition. Simultaneously, the CCC 
stopped buying wheat. Later the 
agency announced that it contemplat- 
ed no further exchanges of contracts 
in the Southwest. 


Parity to New High 


A 7c advance in the March 15 par- 
ity price of wheat to an all-time high 
of $2.02 bu brought on renewed 
strength on March 29, since the high- 
er parity level indicates a wheat loan 
value of $2.03 basis Chicago for the 
1947 crop. On March 31, the mar- 
ket again weakened on reports that 
most of the May allocations of grains 
and flour had been covered. Domes- 
tic flour trade remains a quiet and 
strictly hand-to-mouth affair. Fur- 
ther rains benefited the new winter 
wheat crop. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading terminals March 31 were 
4@5%c lower on new: crop deliveries 
and 114%@14c lower on old crop po- 
sitions. Final prices: Chicago—May 
$2.54% @2.55, July $2.251%6@2.25%, 
September $2.17%4, December $2.13%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.47, July $2.32%, 
September $2.16%4; Kansas City— 
May $2.48%, July $2.18%, September 
$2.13. 


New Crop Very Good 

New winter wheat conditions re- 
main high, but some damage was re- 
ported in southwest Nebraska. In 
Kansas, winter wheat was starting 
rapid growth in southern areas and 
was emerging from the dormant stage 
over the balance of the state. Wet 
soil and cool weather prevented field 
work. In Oklahoma warmer weather 





MILLS TOP OUTPUT 
RECORD 


Kansas City, Mo.—For the second 
time this crop year Kansas City mills 
exceeded a previous record. in flour 
output when last week 398,716 sacks 
were ground at the eight mills. Ac- 
cording to the weekly figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller, 
last week’s production is 1,855 sacks 
greater than the previous record es- 
tablished in the week ending Feb. 15, 
1947, when 396,861 sacks were turned 
out. The Kansas City rate of activ- 
ity was 110% of the weekly capacity 
of 364,820 sacks, which is based on a 
six-day week. Most mills ran on a 
seven-day week, thereby attaining an 
output in excess of 100%. 
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Wheat Prices Decline After 
Highly Erratic Swings — 


Old Crop Futures Decline 14c Bu—President Truman’s Plea 
for Halt to Price Rise Sets Off Selling Wave—Parity Up 


a few days last week following pre- 
cipitation the previous week has 
brought the first visible evidence of 
spring over the farming areas of the 
state. Wheat is greening up in all 
sections. In Nebraska, some further 
damage to winter wheat occurred 
from high winds and dry weather in 
western areas, especially in the pan- 
handle counties. Opinions as to the 
extent of the damage varies, but: the 
general opinion is that the damage 
so far can be repaired by a good 
rain. 
Springs Premiums Drop 

Ordinary protein cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis maintained its size- 
able premium over the May future, 
but high protein grain was easier and 
its premium practically vanished. 
Wheat that could move via Duluth 
was in strong demand, with elevator 
handlers willing to pay about as much 
for ordinary protein as for higher 
strength lots. The week’s movement 
to Minneapolis and Duluth totaled 
around 3,000 cars, about half to each 
point. As compared with a week ago, 
bread spring wheat is 3@5c higher. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on ona 29: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs.........$2. 2.71 @2.72 
S See Ee BO ea: Bh.6.0.9 00.508 2.70 @2.71 
2 ONG CS°IDS savccssccscescs SIO BR 
2 DNS 56 lbs ............... 2.69% @2.70% 
S -DNG GG TUS ois cence SOC OS OOH 
© Ae OE POD veer sasinnse eds 2.64 @2.68 


_ Premiums for protein are generally ic 
for 14%, 3c for 15% and 8c for 16%. 


K. C. Prices Erratic 


Kansas City cash wheat again took 
a mid-week spurt in values last week, 
only to tumble again under a let-up 
of demand from merchandisers. 
Throughout the rise and fall of the 
market, milling interest was low, but 
on March 29 that demand was some- 
what improved. At the breaking 
point on March 27, the premium basis 
dropped as much as 5c in the session 
and. a decline in May futures to 
$2.55% lowered the wheat costs as 
much as 15c overnight.. The wide 
fluctuation in price of milling grade 
wheat can be observed in the fact 
that on March 22, 13% protein sold 
at $2.78%. By March 26, this figure 
had risen to $2.94%4, then it dipped 
to $2.72 on March 29. Flour de- 
mand was slow during the week, but 
some mills, which had been grinding 
at capacity levels recently, entered 
the market March 29 to replenish 
wheat stocks. Daily receipts were 
good, with as many as 317 cars being 
delivered into Kansas City on a single 
day during the middle of the week, 
but sales of cash wheat averaged 
only about 11% of the receipts. Mar- 
ket arrivals continued to be swelled 
by substantial amounts of Pacific 
Coast wheat and also by spring 
wheat movement, distorting to some 
extent the picture of hard winter 
wheat movement in recent weeks. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on March 29, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.68 % @2.84 
mo. & Dark and Hard. ......« 2.67% @2.83 
No. 3 Dark and- Hard:....... 2.66% @2.82 
No. 4 -Dark and--Hard.......; 2.65 %-@2/81 
ee Serer Reeeadcoe ct - -2.72 % @ 2.83 
No. :2:--Re@: ...i. sieves ei ceee cc 271% @2.82 
ee Be SRS ee Zeies %. 70% @.2.81 
oe Se ra ee ere Seer 2.69% @ 2.80 


-- Not: enough: inadion: is going. on at 
Fort-Worth -to establish a representa- 
tive market. Ordinary No, 1 hard 








Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 
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Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Mar. 26- 
Mar. 23-29, Previous Mar. 24-30, Mar. 25-31, April 1, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
BGPEN WEE co cccciccaccccccccvccce *1,097,861 1,021,878 942,415 802,862 688,091 
SP Pe ec e tee are eee 1,598,573, 1,542,015 1,361,338 1,253,201 1,092,935 
DE 55.8 0-5-555:0 66 09h oe aoe HO 563,130 501,497 523,240 523,790 476,281 
Central and southeast ......... *661,077 645,305 475,469 550,974 493,036 
North Pacific Coast ........... *366,945 364,964 358,916 353,157 350,594 
ED ohio ob hs b.co% 0s viv eneaae 4,287,586 4,075,659 3,661,378 3,483,984 3,100,937 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
m——Percentage of capacity operated————_, July 1 te——~ 
March March March March 26- 
23-29, Previous 24-30, 25-31, April 1, March 30, March 31, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 107 99 92 77 70 35,382,070 34,642,529 
Southwest ...... 104 100 93 90 79 56,357,642 51,734,174 
Buffalo .....cce0. 94 83 87 87 82 19,619,595 20,546,597 
Central and S. E. 83 81 65 70 2 21,320,728 22,479,362 
No. Pacific Coast 112 111 99 86 85 13,249,663 13,416,319 
Totals ...scs 100 95 90 84 75 145,929,698 142,818,981 
‘SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output = tivity 
arch 23-29 953,280 972,001 102 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 23-2 a blag . capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 970,496 102 March 23-29 . 667,800  *695,606 104 
Year ago ....... 894,660 847,161 95 Previous week .. 667,800 666,566 100 
Two years ago .. 814,380 817,173 100 Bee GORE  c.c00.0:0% 667,800 577,167 86 
Vive<Gear GQVOPERS. 6c.ccsciscescesses 89 Two years ago .. 660,498 522,114 78 
BencGORP AIOTORE 6s<6 di650.s 5 e0aces 74 Five-year 10h ga IN A a 67 
DOM FORP BEVOTERO 6 occ ci ccd ceeves 58 
Kansas City ‘ aN ‘i 
sh 23-29 364,320 398,716 110 scanned 
~ an gee ia nice ak Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 364,320° 356,685 98 i : 2 ae 
Year ago 364,320 337,134 93 March 23-29 .... 360,360 402,255 112 
ee, tee eee potlee 76 Previous week .. 360,360 355,312 99 
Two years ago .. 352,800 = 268,357 Year ago ....... 360,360 365,248 101 
Five-year average .......--seeeees 84 Two years ago .. 318,120 280,748 87 
TON-YOOF AVETABS 2.2 .cccccccsccces 76 BIVG-FORE AVOTAGS .cccccscvvsseavs 81 
Wichita SOUFORT OBVOTORS 6 ois cc cesccecctes 66 
March 23-29 - 118,800 133,556 112 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. a ease ett ". Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
WOOF MHS. 2c. cess 2, 2,2 . 
Two years ago .. 111,132 87,419 79 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year Average .......ccceccees 87 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PON-FORE GVOTERO oc ceecccrcccceves 76 capacity output __ tivity 
ae March 23-29 .... 193,320 *220,094 114 
Salina Previous week .. 193,320 212,579 110 
March 23-29 . 100,200 94,300 94 te eee 225,720 230,608 102 
Previous week .. 100,200 92,905 93 Two years ago .. 269,100 194,978 72 
YOO? GHO .ceceis 84,600 74,826 88 WIVG-YOGr AVETAZS «.icccsecvecsion 83 
Two years ago .. 109,956 80,252 73 TOM-FORP QGVOTERS 2 on ccccecccessccs 73 
Five-year AVGTAZS ....cccccccccces 79 


TOR <FONT GVETARS occ becac cnc oss 77 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


March 23-29 . 134,200 146,815 109 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 152,385 114 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- weer GRO ceices 134,200 128,308 96 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago .. 143,200 158,179 110 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year SS. -2-0 5. 3.6:6:356.0-53410 @ 6: 94 
capacity output _ tivity Ten-year AVeCTABE ...........ccceces 83 

March 23-29 . 791,786 *661,077 83 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,786 645,305 81 March 23-29 . 601,200 563,130 94 
TORE BHO otis poe 730,806 475,469 65 Previous week .. 601,200 501,497 83 
Two years ago .. 795,240 = 550,974 NS a eee 600,600 523,240 87 
Five-year average ........seeeeees 67 Two years ago .. 600,600 523,780 87 
TOR PORE GHEE: 6.64. bc 00.56 26s tes 62 Five-year average ..............:- 80 
*Preliminary. ROMP GET BVOPETS 6.06 cc vccec ec scees 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, includirfg Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*— -—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 23-29 - 32,371 1,083,342 21,124 642,239 12,221 375,237 65,716 2,100,818 
Previous week.. 31,226 19,437 10,820 61,483 

Two weeks ago 31,727 18,838 9,400 59,965 

| SR 21,101 1,024,287 14,607 683,564 8,110 408,692 43,819 2,116,543 
eee eee 25,377 953,245 16,258 629,442 10,607 380,883 52,242 1,963,569 
| | Sere 22,132 978,054 13,934 577,390 9,645 383,165 45,711 1,939,018 
BOs ov bv 00 bebe's 22,717 902,080 13,014 547,322 9,939 347,869 45,670 1,797,271 
Five-yr. average 24,740 988,202 15,787 615,991 10,104 379,169 50,631 1,983,362 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





was quoted nominally March 31 at 
$2.83@2.84, delivered Texas common 
points. 
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BOWMAN DAIRY NAMES 

< RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
‘Chicago, Hl.—Dr, Herbert D..Mc- 
-Auliffe;-assistant- professor. of bac- 
teriology™at.-Pennsylvania State Col- 





lege, has been appointed director of 
the research laboratory of Bowman 
Dairy Co. While he was with Penn- 
sylvania State, Dr. McAuliffe devoted 
a year and a half to the War Pro- 
duction Board’s penicillin research 
program. Before joining the college 
staff in 1943 he was executive as- 
sistant to Robert C. Hibben, executive 
secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 








Speakers, Plans Announced for 
Northwest Bakers Conference 


Portland, Oregon.—Plans for the 
Northwest Bakers Conference May 
6-8 in Portland advanced into final 
form at the turn of the month, fol- 
lowing the return of the Portland 
delegation from the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers convention at 
Chicago where arrangements were 
made for the services of speakers to 
complete the three-day program, ac- 
cording to Gene Keller, general pro- 
gram chairman. 

The coming 1947 conference, the 
fourteenth of its kind and the first 
to be held since 1942, will follow 
previous conferences in its general 
outline. Registration will begin at 
8:30 a.m., May 6, at the Multnomah 
Hotel, where all meetings and func- 
tions of the conference will take 
place. 

The first day’s sessions will stress 
the wholesaler’s interests and prob- 
lems under the direction of J. C. 
Crawford, manager, Oregon Bakers 
Association, beginning with a talk 
by W. Harry Alford, secretary-man- 
ager of the Seattle Bakers Bureau 
and Bakers of Washington, Inc. Mr. 
Alford will describe the problem-solv- 
ing methods developed and success- 
fully employed by his organizations. 

He will be followed by Walter 
Johnson, Wytase, Los Angeles, talk- 
ing on bread quality and shop opera- 
tion; W. C. Locke, sales manager, 
duPont Corp., giving an illustrated 
talk entitled “Food for Thoughts,” 
and E. J. Schaffer, Westinghouse, 
Portland, discussing violet rays and 
their usefulness in the bakery. 


Breakfast Party Planned 


The program on May 7 will be di- 
rected by the Washington and Oregon 
chapters of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, with Paul H. Stein, 
Oregon chapter president, as chair- 
man. It will be preceded by a break- 
fast party sponsored by Bill Bisbee, 
Spreckles Sugar Co., publicity chair- 
man for the conference, and Wells O. 
Wheeler, Sugar Crest Doughnut Co., 
secretary of the Oregon Bakers As- 
sociation. 

George Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, will speak on new developments 
on the baking horizon, followed by 
talks by J. L. Sporer, General Mills, 
Inc., and Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 

Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble, 
San Francisco, will speak on refrig- 
erated sweet doughs; Mead Little, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Seattle, will 
discuss handling of frozen eggs; Herb 
Robinson, Robinson Machine Service, 
Seattle, will talk on oven operation 
and care of equipment; H. W. 
Jabusch, Armour & Co., Chicago, will 
discuss prevention of the staling of 
bread, and Carlos Pickering, Mrs. 
Conklin’s Bakery, Los Angeles, will 
speak on developing the most in bread 
flavor. 

The morning sessions of May 8 will 
open with a panel discussion led by 
Gordon Darnell of Los Angeles, and 
including George Carlin; Dan Mc- 
Quade, Portland; Ed Creety, Seattle; 


Warner Johnson, Los Angeles, and 
Ed Visnaw, Portland, bringing their 
knowledge and experience to bear on 
bakers’ problems stated from the 
floor by those attending the confer- 
ence. 

The afternoon program of May 8, 
developed by the retail bakers, will 
present Frank G. Jungewaelter, sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Dorothy Thomas, re- 
tail sales merchandiser for Standard 
Brands, Inc., and J. L. Sporer, George 
Carlin and Walter Frey. 

A feature of previous conferences, 
the sales training program will be re- 
peated the evening of May 8, presid- 
ed over by Dorothy Thomas. Two 
hundred retail salesgirls are expected 
to attend. 

The importance of making reser- 
vations well ahead of the date of the 
conference has been stressed by J. 
C. Crawford, 139 S.E. Taylor, Port- 
land 14, housing chairman. No hotel 
rooms will be reserved during the con- 
ference except through the housing 
committee. 

The conference is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Washington and 
Oregon chapters of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, the Ore- 
gon Bakers Association and the Ore- 
gon Retail Bakers Association. 
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NARGUS PLANS PROGRAM 
FOR JUNE CONVENTION 


Chicago, Il].—Outstanding authori- 
ties in every phase of retail food 
store operation are scheduled to ad- 
dress sessions of the 48th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. .The convention will 
be held in San Francisco, June 22-26, 
with convention sessions at the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium. 

Speakers have already been booked 
to speak on pre-packaged meat, gift 
departments, wine and liquor depart- 
ments and produce operation, accord- 
ing to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of NARGUS. Acceptances 
are expected from experts in other 
retail phases. 

Dr. W. H. Alexander, pastor of the 
First Christian Church of Oklahoma 
City, will be the speaker at the con- 
vention banquet, June 25. 

Reservations received thus far, in- 
dicate that attendance at the San 
Francisco meeting will be the larg- 
est in the organization’s history. At 
present they equal all reservations 
made for the 1946 convention held in 
Chicago. 

Special trains, which will carry 
state groups to the convention, are 
being arranged in Maryland, New 
York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and other states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MORE COCONUT SEEN 


New York, N. ¥.—Coconut produc- 
tion in the Philippines is expected by 
mid-summer to reach 50% of the 
normal prewar supply, based on as- 
sumed production capacity of facili- 
ties, Harry Haldt, general sales man- 
ager of the Franklin Baker Division 














of General Foods Corp., told candy 
and associated industries executives 
here recently. He reported that sev- 
en coconut shredding plants should be 
in production by early summer, 
which is five more than remained 
when the Allies retook the islands. 
Mr. Haldt did not anticipate much 
coconut from Ceylon this year, as the 
11,000,000 Ibs permitted for export 
from that country in 1947 has already 
been shipped, largely to Europe. 
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AMF REPORTS INCOME 
AND SALES FOR 1946 


—<>— 
Net Sales and Rentals Total $16,716,- 
000, Largest in Company’s His- 
tory, Report Indicates 


New York, N. Y.—Net sales and 
rentals of the American Machine and 
Foundry Co. in 1946 were the largest 
in the history of the company, 
amounting to a total of $16,716,600, 
it was disclosed here recently in the 
company’s annual report to stock- 
holders. 

“Net sales and rentals,” reported 
Morehead Patterson, chairman, “were 
33% more than the $12,549,000 in 
1945 and 10% in excess of the $15,- 
129,000 in 1943, which was our pre- 
vious best year.” 

Net income in 1946 amounted to 
$1,237,000, a gain of $241,000 over the 
$996,000 earned in 1945. After de- 
ducting $208,000 of dividends on the 
company’s cumulative preferred stock 
for the eight months since its issu- 
ance on April 25, the earnings per 
common share were $1.05. 

In 1945 the earnings per common 
share were $1.02, but no preferred 
shares were outstanding in that year. 
Common dividend disbursements to- 
taled 80c, the same rate that has 
been paid for the previous nine years, 
and maintains a 20-year record of un- 
interrupted payments. 








STERLING DRUG, INC., 
REPORTS ’46 PROFITS 


—<>— 
Figure Set at $13,939,073, Compared 
with $9,970,309 in 1945—Sales 
Total $121,487,901 


New York, N. Y.—Net profits of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1946, were $13,939,073, 
after provision for federal income and 
foreign income and excess profits 
taxes but before deducting $437,502 
for preferred dividends, according to 
the recent annual report mailed to 
stockholders by James Hill, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

These earnings are equivalent, after 
deducting preferred dividends, to 
$3.60 per share on 3,748,602 common 
shares outstanding. They compare 
with net earnings during 1945 of 
$9,970,309, equivalent to $2.60 per 
share of common stock. 

Sales during 1946 were reported 
by Mr. Hill at $121,487,901, as com- 
pared with $104,584,852 in 1945. 

The consolidated balance sheet re- 
flects net current assets at December 
31, 1946, of $31,985,115, a decrease of 
$1,834,492 from the corresponding 
1945 figure. Current assets were 
given as $55,212,323 while current 
liabilities were $23,227,208. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIES PLAN 
FOR STATE CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Plans for the 
coming convention of the Associated 








._Bakers of Minnesota were made at 


the March 28 meeting of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. The convention is scheduled 
to be held in St. Paul May 19-20. 

Reports from convention comit- 
tees were presented and tentative 
program plans were announced. Pres- 
ident L. T. Blom, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., presided. 





900 Bakers Subscribe to Fund 
for Campaign, Committee Says 


Chicago, Ill—Almost 900 bakers, 
operating a total of 1,446 plants, 
have subscribed to the baking indus- 
try promotional and public relations 
campaign, the fund committee has 
disclosed. Subscriptions have been 
received from every state in the 
Union, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska. 

Illinois heads the list of states, 
with 128 subscriptions, followed by 
Pennsylvania with 113, New York 
with 103 and Ohio with 97. 

Chicago leads the cities with 39 
subscriptions, followed by New York 
with 36, Denver with 26, Pittsburgh 
with 22 and Philadelphia with 20. 


Additional Funds . 

“Every baker in the country is go- 
ing to be a direct beneficiary of this 
promotional program and I have no 
doubt that we can, and will, in the 
months ahead, double our financial 
as well as our numerical total by 
convincing them of this undeniable 
fact,” stated Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 


Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., of 
the committee. “We won’t be con- 
tent until every baker in the country 
has joined us in this gigantic, co- 
operative venture. 

“The kind of promotional job we 
do will be in direct proportion to the 
amount of money subscribed and we 
do not intend to hamstring this great 
industry because of lack of sufficient 
funds. The $500,000 goal was never 
intended to be anything more than a 
minimum. That figure was arbitrari- 
ly chosen just to test the reaction to 
our proposal. 


Program Endorsed 
“Now we know that a lot more 
than $500,000 a year can be raised. 
The program to date has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by every type 
of baker. The attitude has not been 
‘What do we want a promotional 
program for?’ but rather ‘It’s high 
time we had one.’ In union there is 
strength. It’s the old, old story— 

and never truer than today.” 
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are better than one 





This combination of skills . . . Master Baker and 
Master Miller . . . can have but one result—per- 
fect bakery products. Since 1873 Cannon Valley 
“Master Milled” Spring Wheat Flours have been 
selected by Master Bakers everywhere for their con- 
sistent uniform quality and dependable performance. 


CANNON VALLEY << MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. eee CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“MASTER MILLED’’ spRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR « TELEPHONE ee ee ‘ INVADER 


2 ee | 
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Commodity Group 
Urges Probe of 
USDA “Corner” 


Washington, D. C.—With high 
grain prices the direct result of ‘‘gov- 
ernment scraping of the bin” for for- 
eign economic operations, the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., this 
week urged a congressional investi- 
gation to point the way to sound ag- 
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ricultural policies and orderly mar- 
keting. 

The NACEAT action was in the 
form of a letter from J. A. Higgons, 
Jr., executive vice president, to Sen- 
ator John J. Williams (R. Del.). Sena- 
tor Williams has taken the initiative 
in blaming high grain prices on a 
“technical corner” of the market due 
to government. buying. 

Favoring inquiries into the causes 
of a fluctuating grain market and 
peak prices, Mr. Higgons said in his 
letter to Senator Williams: 

“You cite the confused public think- 
ing and charges that current high 
prices result from the abandonment 


of the Office of Price Administration 
as reasons for such an inquiry. We 
believe that it is also essential that 
responsible federal officials be called 
upon to explain why they seek to 
mislead the public in the belief that 
speculation rather than ‘government 
scraping of the bin’ is responsible for 
current high prices and the extent to 
which our country is lending support 
to proposals for world regimentation 
of agriculture. 


Futures Markets an Aid 
“Certainly there is some reason for 
the too frequent attempts to discred- 
it the commodity trades in the eyes 
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of the public, even to the point of 
deliberately ignoring services ren- 
dered. For example, without the 
sound operation of the futures mar- 
ket, the government would have been 
totally unable to buy cash wheat to 
meet export goals under present mar- 
ket conditions.” 

The commodity association ex- 
pressed the strong belief that an un- 
biased investigation of conditions in 
the grain markets would reveal the 
following highlights: 

“1. That high prices are the pre- 
mium the American consumer must 
pay for our foreign economic opera- 
tions. It is the normal operation of 
the law of supply and demand. Fec- 
eral officials should not attempt to 
discredit the commodity trades Ly 
_the questionable tactics of sidestep- 
ping direct responsibility for the pres- 
ent high prices. 

“2. That the government be re- 
quired to formulate definite buying 
policies to meet export demands. 
Conflicting statements and shifting 
programs have caused ‘government 
intentions’ to continually hang over 
the grain markets would reveal the 
‘sword of Damocles.’ 

“3. That humanitarian and eco- 
nomic operations abroad be clearly 
distinguished from agricultural sup- 
port programs.” 

The NACEAT letter to Senator 
Williams said in part: 

“We started the crop season on 
July 1, 1946, with production and 
carry-over of about 1,250,000,000 bus 
of wheat. On the assumption that 
we shall consume at home slightly 
less than 800,000,000 bus it is quite 
apparent that there were 450,000,000 
bus for export and for our next 
carry-over. At present, the govern- 
ment hopes to ship 350,000,000 bus 
before the next harvest. This would 
cut our reserve at the end of the 
season to about 100,000,000 bus, or 
about the same as we carried into 
the present crop. 


Program Overambitious 


“This situation has already had 
a very marked influence on price 
levels. When it is considered 
that a normal annual carry-over 
stock for the past 10 years was 235.,- 
000,000 bus, it is immediately evident 
that our government may have en- 
tered upon an overly ambitious pro- 
gram, even assuming that humani- 
tarian considerations were at stake. 

“Distribution is extremely impor- 
tant. Naturally any large quantitics 
on the Pacific Coast would imme- 
diately result in deficiencies else- 
where. The government has taken 
too much wheat out of the South- 
west positions, and shipped it via 
Gulf ports, so that in many localities 
millers are already finding difficulty 
in obtaining supplies, and some of 
the industries may actually be forced 
to close.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BILL SEEKS 
PRICE MARKS ON PACKAGES 


Chicago, Ill—Pennsylvania Senate 
Bill 197, now pending in that state, 
prohibits the distribution of any com- 
modity in package form unless the 
price per package shall be plainly 
marked on the outside of each con- 
tainer. 

The Millers National Federation 
states that the proposal is imprac- 
tical.and unnecessary and urges that 
millers who have connections in 
Pennsylvania join other business in- 
terests in registering opposition to 
the measure. 
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Crachers jor Polly 


WO parrots in Bellaire, Ohio, got 

their crackers recently, even if it 
did mean a headache for the man- 
ager of Dayton’s Sunshine Bakery. 

W. W. Paddon, Sunshine’s Dayton 
manager, received a letter from Miss 
Etta Sorge of Bellaire which read 
in part: 

“Will you please send me a couple 
of cartons of Edgemont Crackers? 
I feed them to my Polly Birds. I 
am almost out. Your store in Wheel- 
ing doesn’t have them. I have fed 
them to my birds for 20 years, and 
my birds get sick if I don’t have 
them. You have lots of other nice 
crackers in the stores but not the 
kind for my birds. Some are too 
salty, some too sweet, the Edgemonts 
are just the ones.” 

A sample cracker was enclosed, but 
filling this particular request wasn’t 
simple. During the shortening short- 
age, Sunshine was obliged to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of some of its 
varieties and among these were Edge- 
monts. The ponderous dies used for 
cutting had been stored and other 
cracker products had been scheduled. 
Besides, there still wasn’t much 
shortening. 

Mr. Paddon balanced the appetites, 
and possibly the fate, of two aged 
parrots and the faith of a long term 
customer against the disruption of 
production and costs, and decided in 
favor of the birds. Within a week 
several cartons—estimated as a life- 
time supply for two parrots—were 
on their way to Bellaire. 

Miss Sorge-wrote: “Received the 
crackers and very glad to get them. 
They are very precious to me. My 
birds are enjoying them and glad to 
get them. Many thanks.” 

Mr. Paddon’s conclusion: “It really 
wasn’t too big a headache—to take 
care of old customers as loyal as 
these birds.” 


Mormon Mills 


HIS year Utah observes its cen- 
tennial and Mormons are paying 
tribute to Brigham Young who plant- 
ed grain and started flour mills in the 
Salt Lake Valley 100 years ago. The 
following account is a description of 
the grist mill in Winter Quarters, 
Neb., where the Mormons camped 
before starting the trek to Utah. 
“Winter Quarters, Neb.—This was 
a red letter day in the lives of the 
pioneers at Winter Quarters, for to- 
day the grist mill commenced opera- 
tion and ground 11 bus of corn in one 
hour. The machinery runs smoothly, 
and everyone is overjoyed at the pos- 
sibility of again having breadstuffs 
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which are not made of coarse hand- 
ground corn or wheat. 

“Opening of the mill today was a 
gala, happy affair. People dressed 
in their Sunday best, walked through 
the muddy streets of Winter Quar- 
ters to the mill to attend the dedica- 
tion, and to go through the building. 
Eager children, racing far ahead of 
their parents to the scene which holds 
so much interest for us all, gazed in 
fascination at the huge millwheel now 
in operation, and the filmy powder of 
the new brown flour as it fell into the 
hopper from the massive grindstones. 

“Spring has really come to the Mis- 
souri River today, for the ferryboat 
has been able to cross two or three 
times, and the buds on the willows 
which fringe the water’s edge are 
swelled to the point of bursting. It 
is a good sign. Now it will not be 
long until we will all be on our way 
to the West.” 


Britain's Bliggards 

URING the recent blizzards in 

Britain, bread was delivered by 
air, by farm carts, by sleds or any 
other conveyance that could get 
through the mountainous drifts. The 
Bakers National Association Review 
reports the following incidents: 

“A hamlet in the Docking area was 
cut off for five weeks, and drifts 
eight feet high blocked the surround- 
ing roads. Here bread was packed 
into sacks and slung across the backs 
of horses which were driven through 
the fields. 

“One night a large lorry was 
stranded in Docking and local bakers 
got the driver to co-operate in getting 
bread supplies to the outlying dis- 
tricts. The lorry was loaded up and 
set off with a gang of men armed 
with picks and shovels in an attempt 
to reach a main road which was re- 
ported clear of drifts. Branches were 
torn off trees and placed under the 
skidding wheels of the lorry, and 
finally, after uprooting a hedge, dig- 
ging down a bank and filling in a 
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ditch, the main road was reached: 

“In one case, the R.A.F. came to 
the rescue of Norfolk bakers with a 
500 h-p runway clearer. This ma- 
chine was reputed to be able to clear 
a way through a 14-ft drift at 10 
miles an hour, but it was found to 
be ineffective against the great walls 
of snow in Norfolk lanes.” 


FBlour Dole Continued 


ESPITE rationing throughout 

England, the 800-year-old Tich- 
borne flour dole custom was observed 
at Alresford on Lady day, March 
25. It was made possible this year 
only through the consent of the Brit- 
ish food ministry. 

Under threat of a curse, every 
Lady day since the year 1150 mem- 
bers of the Tichborne family have 
given a gallon of flour to every adult 
and half a gallon to every child in 
Alresford. 

Imposed by Lady Mabella de Tich- 
borne, the curse laid-down that if 
ever the family failed to carry out 
the dole ceremony its house would 
fall and there would be a generation 
of seven sons followed by a genera- 
tion of seven daughters and the name 
would die out. 

The present head of the family, 
Anthony Doughty-Tichborne, 32, a 
baronet, is the father of two daugh- 
ters. He said, “My wife was getting 
worried about the seven daughters 
prophecy.” 


In 1700, Poland exported three 
times as much rye as wheat. Within 
a hundred years, the proportion had 
been reversed and three times as 
much wheat as rye was being ex- 
ported. 
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W HEN the national cherry pie 
queen, Margie Fields, 17, of 
Shelby, Mich., met President Harry 
Truman at the White House, she pre- 
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sented him with a three-foot cherry 
pie that she herself had baked. 

The same procedure was expected 
by Michigan’s Gov. Kim Sigler when 
he was informed that Margie would 
make her appearance and present to 
him one of her cherry delicacies. If 
there’s one food the governer really 
goes for—it’s cherry pie. 

Recalling pictures of Miss Fields 
presenting a three-foot-wide pie to 
President Truman, the governor in- 
vited about 20 friends and co-work- 
ers to have cherry pie in his office on 
the designated day. His secretary 
arranged for coffee. 

But, alas, when the cherry queen 
and her entourage arrived, Miss Fields 
handed the governor a cherry pie, all 
right, but it was the size of a small 
dinner plate. Concealing his disap- 
pointment well, the governor none 
the less went on with the party—but 
the pies, cherry, of course, came from 
a near-by restaurant. 

At one time in the history of 
Egypt, bread baked in ovens became 
the coin of the realm. 


Wheat Seedin’ Time 


It’s wheat seedin’ time on the pan- 
handle plains 

An’ it’s wheat seedin’ time on the 
Platte. 

Yes, always it’s wheat seedin’ time 
when it rains, 

From Floydada to Medicine Hat. 


A quarter o’ land is the goal fer the 
day 

An’ an eighty at least fer the night, 

As their headlight beams on the guide 
furrers play 

An’ the disks in the stubble land bite. 


Where the long, level furrers are 
endin’ in space 

An’ you scarcely can see their return, 

They’re a workin’ the men in two 
shift relays 

And machines never stop on the 
turns. 


It’s sixty horse power 9’ gas burnin’ 
steel 

An’ a thirty foot sweep o’ the drill, 

An unmeasured vastness of plowland 
you feel 

As you’re gripped by the wheat sow- 
er’s thrill. 


It’s wheat seedin’ time on the plains 
o’ the Platte 

An’ the Ninnescah’s 
swales; 

You better hold on to yer moth-eaten 
hat 

Fer it’s hope that’s a bulgin’ the sails. 

—A, W. Erickson. 


“turkey red” 
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MILLING INDUSTRY ACCEPTS 
A RESPONSIBILITY 


S chronicled elsewhere in this issue, the Dun- 
A weeas- Northwestern “Miller Correspondence 
Course in Practical Milling is being turned over— 
lock, stock and barrel—to the Association of 
Operative Millers. This is a consummation long 
desired by the publishers of The Northwestern 
Miller and doubtless long hoped for by leaders of 
the flour milling fraternity who have felt that 
such an activity not only was essential to the 
best interests of the industry but was an obvious 
responsibility of either the managerhent or the 
operative association of millers—or both. 


The correspondence course was begun ten 
years ago as a joint service to the flour milling 
industry by The Northwestern Miller and Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, and 
has been conducted on a non-profit basis. It has, 
in fact, entailed a great deal of unremunerated 
effort and expense on the part of the sponsors 
and their staffs. So far as The Northwestern 
Miller is concerned, this was both an opportunity 
and a pleasure. This journal has been habituated 
to the performance of services to the industries 
with which it delights to be associated for nigh 
on to three quarters of a century. On the part 
of Dunwoody Institute there was not only the 
motive of generosity but a feeling of obligation 
deriving from the will and intention of its found- 
er. Dunwoody was established and is maintained 
under bequests from the late William H. Dun- 
woody, one of the great flour millers of his gen- 
eration, and his wife. It was the wish of Mr. 
Dunwoody that the school to be founded by a 
substantial part of the great financial reward 
that came to him from milling should go back 
to the industry through mechanical training of 
its future personnel. Unfortunately, though his 
trustees did great things for baking, printing 
and various other crafts and mechanical pursuits, 
they never thought it possible to carry out Mr. 
Dunwoody’s basic intention. The correspondence 
course offered an opportunity at least to make 
some contribution along this line. 


There was no model upon which to proceed, 
and the Dunwoody-Northwestern Miller course 
therefore was to some degree experimental. It 
had, however, an instant and somewhat remark- 
able success, and was rewarded with the smile of 
management and the genuine gratitude of more 
than a thousand men in the mills who have been 
among the beneficiaries of the course. The re- 
turn of the GI’s brought a postwar boom to the 
enrolment, and the enterprise more or less out- 
grew the capacities of its sponsors to meet en- 
larged responsibilities and to provide additional 
administrative direction and needed revisions in 
the materials of instruction. It was at this point, 
fortunately, that the Association of Operative 
Millers, under the impulse of an unusually pro- 
gressive group of officers and an energetic new 
secretary, expressed a wish to assume on behalf 
of the industry an educational responsibility that 
had long been overlooked. 


The industry is to be highly congratulated 
upon this turn of events, and should look for- 
ward to great benefit from it. The AOM  cor- 
respondence course will have an important place, 
impossible to fill in any other way, in the great 
and varied program of technical education that 
is likely to be built up within the operative 
group and which already is in process of estab- 
lishment as a new major function of the Millers 
National Federation. 

In stepping aside from a field which it entered 
ten years ago only because it saw an urgent 
need and observed with regret that the industry 
itself did not then see and accept responsibility 
for meeting it, The Northwestern Miller has no 
desire or intention to depart from or to abate its 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


traditional role of service to the milling indus- 
try. It has found plenty of ways to lend a hand 
in the past, and will find others today and to- 
morrow. 


ee °@ 
GOVERNMENT BY SUBSIDY 


N enterprising Washington newspaper woman 
Miss Segrid Arne of the Associated Press, has 
been peering and poking about in the bureau- 
cratic jungles, wide-eyed as another Alice in 
Wonderland, trying to spy out how far the Mad- 
Hatters have put our lives under the umbrella 
of federal subsidies. She finds an effort is being 
made in Congress to pick some of the subsidies 
out of the budget, but that the attempt “is a 
little blind flying.” 

Nobody knows how many subsidies there are, 
Segrid in Wonderland complains. You can’t even 
tell for sure what a subsidy is, or what is or isn’t 
a subsidy. None of the government bureaus agrees 
with any other bureau in the matter of definition. 
The Budget Bureau has worked out a list of 31, 
but no one else accepts that figure. To make 
matters even more confusing, there are all sorts 
of ways of paying subsidies, some of which keep 
prices up, others down. Some appear in the form 
of checks mailed directly to pleased but doubtless 
occasionally puzzled people. Often the govern- 
ment shells out its largesse to the states and the 
states in turn shell it out to both agencies and 
people. 

And right here is a particularly tangled part 
of the something-for-nothing wonderland forest. 
You mustn’t think of a subsidy as relief: that is 
something else again. Subsidies, you must know, 
are benefices to segments of our economy—for ex- 
ample, farming, flour milling, cheese making or 
running a shipping company. Relief, of which 
there hasn’t been much, fortunately, since the 
war, except on the international scene, is a dole 
to keep persons alive and eating. 

Incidentally, Miss Arne discovers, the outright 
relief measures of the thirties involved much less 
handing out than the various subsidies to business 
enterprise in the years 1934-1945. All told, relief 
cost about $8,000,000,000. Subsidies to business— 
which really is only another way of saying to 
the consumer, or the whole national and social 
economy — totaled $12,000,000,000. Items in the 
President’s budget that can be identified with any 
reasonable degree of unanimity as subsidies to- 
taled $2,500,000,000 for the 12 months ending last 
June 30. That figure dropped off to $718,000,000 
for the current 12 months, and the budget calls 
for $442,000,000 in the next 12-month period. 
Most of the decrease is due to lapse of wartime 
payments to keep prices down. What’s left is 
chiefly continued benefits to farmers, who got 
most of the subsidy money throughout the thirties 
as well. (By the way, did you know that the 
flour subsidy, designed to keep bread prices down 
for all of us, whether or not we needed or 
wanted that kind of charity, amounted to $348,- 
378,588.09 and the dairy feed subsidy to $1,217,- 
000,000, in the two and a half years or so during 
which this manna fell?) 

By far the largest subsidy manifests right 
now through the soil conservation program. Far- 
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mers get government checks for planting less of 
certain crops and for using methods of cultiva- 
tion that not only conserve the soil but actually 
increase its production. The President’s budget 
shows that in fiscal 1946 some $273,000,000 went 
out for conservation practices, not counting $41,- 
000,000 to administer the program.. And topping 
all this is the system of parity payments. 

Here are some more things that made our 
Alice in Washington wonder: 

Through the war livestock men were paid not 
to rush their cattle and sheep to the market 
until they had enough weight on them. 

The government bought cheddar cheese at a 
high price and released it at a lower one to keep 
prices low. 

The same system was used for Cuban and 
Puerto Rican sugar, peanut oil, prunes, milk and 
soybeans. 

In the metals field, subsidies were used to 
keep prices down. The idea was to get all pos- 
sible mines working. But in some it’s cheaper to 
bring out the ore than in others. So ceiling prices 
were set to cover average costs. To bring out 
the higher-costs ore the government paid the 
mine owner the difference between ceiling and his 
costs. That saved millions on the war budget 
because an “across the board’’ increase in ceilings 
would have meant the government was paying 
high prices to even the low-cost mining opera- 
tions. That type of subsidy continues on copper, 
lead, zinc, tin and antimony. 

Alice began asking the Mad Hatter some em- 
barrassing questions: 

“Isn’t a tariff a subsidy to the manufacturers 
which all consumers pay? Don’t all of us pay to 
keep silver mines going by the silver price sup- 
port program?” 

“Should the government bail out the aviation 
industry with the air-mail contracts?” 

“Why subsidize certain communities through 
the millions spent on rivers and harbors, and on 
highways?” 

To which, and with respect to the whole kit 
and kaboodle of subsidies, we join heartily with 
Lewis Carroll’s Duchess—we mean the Queen—in 
saying: “Off with their heads!” 


IN A LAND OF DREAMS 


UR highly reliable informant, H. G. L. 

Strange of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, who is pinch-hitting for us as a special 
correspondent at or on the fringes of the tightly- 
closed sessions of the International Wheat Con- 
ference in London, follows up his. first cabled 
impressions of the meeting (The Northwestern 
Miller, March 25), with an airmailed memoran- 
dum which puts the matter in a candid light— 
the cold light of reality. “The New York Times 
reporter here,” he writes, “voices the unanimous 
view of other press reporters that the whole 
thing is a delusion, and those responsible for it 
are in a land of dreams.” 

“The meeting,” adds Mr. Strange, “is very 
hectic. Efforts are apparently being made to 
keep any information about differences of opin- 
ion from the public so delegates must not be em- 
barrassed by quoting their views under their 
names.” The final agreement, if any, is to be 
issued at a closing plenary session open to 
press and public. 

Fortunately, decisions reached at the confer- 
ence will have to be referred to the Congress of the 
United States for approval, and Congress will 
look very hard at them. The conference agree- 
ment will be subject meanwhile to two or three 
weeks of lively debate in the closed circle at 
London and to equally animated speculation out- 
side. What comes out of the huddle may bear 
little resemblance to what went in. 








Fortieth Annual Convention of 
[Illinois Bakers’ Group Planned 


Chicago, Ill.—Everett Holles, direc- 
tor of news for radio station WBBM, 
CBS’ Chicago outlet, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the fortieth annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois scheduled for April 8-9 at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria. 

Mr. Holles will speak on “The 
World Today” during the afternoon 
session of the April 9 program. 
















Theme of the convention is “For- 
ward with Quality.” Speakers sched- 
uled for the opening session of the 
convention on April 8 included L. E. 
Caster, president of the American 
Institute of Baking; W. C. Mack, 
business manager of AIB, and C. P. 
Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association. 

A panel discussion is scheduled for 
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the afternoon session of April 8 with 
the following members: C. E. Jones, 
Midland Bakeries, Peoria; Jack Lew- 
is, Lewis Bros. Bakery, Anna; Robert 
Woods, Woods’ Bon Ton Bakeries, 
Evanston; Harvey Brouillette, Har- 
vey’s Pastry Shoppe, Champaign; 
Gertrude Austin, American Institute 
of Baking; Mrs. Mae McLaughlin, 
Peoria, and Mrs. Williams, Peoria. 

Merchandising techniques will be 
discussed by Dorothy Thomas, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and E. J. Sperry, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

William A. Quinlan, Washington, 
D. C., counsel for the Associated Re- 
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tail Bakers of America, will discuss 
“New Developments in Labor Law” 
at the morning session on April 9. 

A panel discussion on employer and 
employee relations is also scheduled 
for the morning session of April 9. 
Included on the panel will be: George 
W. May, Purity Baking Co., Bloom- 
ington; R. J. Conover, Lucky Roy 
Bakers,~-Galesburg; Jack Thatcher, 
Master Baking Co., Mt. Vernon; 
Henry Topp, Chicago Retail Bakers, 
Chicago; L. G. Pefferle, attorney, 
Springfield, and Ann M. Patterson, 
American Bakers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHINESE FLOUR MARKETS 
CLOSED TO U. S. MILLERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—China, once a 
big consumer of United States flour, 
is not now getting its supplies from 
this country. According to millers 
of this region they are no longer 
permitted to sell flour to China, while 
Canadian millers have been doing a 
big and profitable business there dur 
ing the past year. It is not a ques 
tion of price. U.S. millers say that 
even if they were bid $50 a bag, they 
could not get a permit to ship to 
China. Occasionally, flour sold to 
Britain is ordered shipped to China, 
but this is done through British rath- 
er than United States agencies. 

The situation at present in China 
is perhaps best described by a Hong 
Kong importer, who writes: 

“My firm has recently done a ver) 
small business in Canadian flour. 
This government will issue permits 
for the re-exportation of flour to 
South China. The Chinese govern- 
ment says that if a flour dealer se- 
cures the consent of the Central Bank 
of China to allow the importation of 
foreign flour into China he can get 
the gold dollar exchange from a 
Chinese government bank. I am 
afraid this may take some time, and 
I am proceeding on the idea of buy- 
ing my gold dollar exchange in the 
unofficial market. 

“With present financial difficulties 
in South China, I figure my firm may 
be able to do about 20% of the busi- 
ness we handled before the war. Ii 
is going to take some time to get 
back to normal. This government 
will not grant any gold dollar ex- 
change for transshipment of goods 
through this port, nor can we sell 
any flour to this government. They 
reserve the right to requisition any 
flour that we may import here for 
transshipment, and give the cost 
price, plus a fair profit.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
SET 1947 MEETING DATES 


College Park, Md.—The 1947 meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials will be held 
Oct. 23-24 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., L.. E. Bopst of 
College Park has announced. Mr. 
Bopst, who is secretary and treas- 
urer of the association, has asked that 
all hotel reservations be made direct 
with the Shoreham, mentioning the 
association. With a few exceptions, 
only double rooms, with twin beds 
will be available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATE SET 

The 50th annual convention of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deai- 
ers Association will be held May 23- 
24 at the Lamar Hotel, Salina, Kan- 
sas. O. E. Case, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is secretary of the organization. 
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New York Club 
Hears Discussion 
of Capital News 


New York, N. Y.—A summary of 
current trends and pending legisla- 
tive action affecting American busi- 
ness and particularly the baking in- 
dustry was presented by William A. 
Quinlan, counsel for the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, and Joseph 
M. Creed, counsel for the American 
Bakers Association, in an informal, 
off-the-record discussion at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Bakers Club held 
at the Hotel Shelton March 26. 

The guest speakers, who have ap- 
peared before different congressional 
committees regarding matters relat- 
ing to the baking industry and have 
been in Washington during the war 
years, led a discussion relative to the 
wheat situation, boxcar shortage, 
sugar rationing, portal-to-portal pay 
suits and probable action on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and other gen- 
eral labor reforms. 

At the session the following were 
voted membership in the Bakers 
Club: Richard E. Brown, Bakers 
Weekly, New York City; Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N. J; Charles E. Misch, Charles 
E. Misch Co., New York City; Ar- 
thur Redmond, Arthur Redmond Co., 
Inc., New York City; George Silver, 
Commander Milling Co., New York 
City, and Donald E. Sincroft, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

This was the final indoor luncheon 
and meeting of the club for the sea- 
son. The next meeting of the Bak- 
ers Club will be held at the Leewood 
Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., April 22. 
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MIDLAND BAKERIES CO. 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


Peoria, Ill—Net sales of the Mid- 
land Bakeries Co. for 1946 amounted 
to $2,007,029, establishing a new high 
record, according to the firm’s annual 
report. The increase over 1945 was 
$272,149, or approximately 15.7%. Net 
income for the year, $192,124 before 
income taxes, also established a new 
high, and was $60,115, or about 45.5%, 
better than in 1945. This improve- 
ment was due in part to increased 
tonnage of goods sold and to two price 
increases—the first in four years, the 
report said. 

During the year new equipment 
costing $76,108 was purchased and 
$14,444 in replacements were charged 
against depreciation reserves, making 
total capital expenditures of $90,552. 
Depreciation charges for 1946 
amounted to $42,008. 

Net working capital at the end of 
the year amounted to $230,307, an 
increase of $51,267. An addition of 
$26,000 was made to the reserve for 
contingencies and a $15,000 reserve 
Was established against possible price 
declines. Holdings of United States 
Treasury notes, including interest, 
amounted to $125,744. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS SALES 
HEAD LAUDS “IDEAS” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The man with 
an idea that will sell his product is 
More important today than ever, 
Edwin L. Schujahn, sales executive 
in charge of General Mills, Inc., groc- 
ery product operations in the eastern, 
Southeastern and Sperry divisions, 
told a meeting of the Minneapolis 
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Manufacturers Representatives Asso- 
ciation recently. 

Mr. Schujahn pointed out that al- 
though the housewife is not spending 
quite so lavishly as she was last year, 
she is more interested in what she 
receives for her money than in the 
price alone. He termed advertising 
a helpful tool in expanding total mar- 
kets, rather than merely diverting 
business from competitors. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT STOCKS SURVEYED 


Spokane, Wash. — More than 26,- 
000,000 bus of last year’s wheat crop 
still remain in storage in Washington, 








Oregon and Idaho, according to a 
survey by the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association. Approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 bus of the total are 
sold, but do not have the cars for de- 
livery. Approximately 10,000,000 bus 
—about 20% of the entire 1946 crop, 
remain unsold. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WHEAT MOVES 
TO U. K; BARLEY TO U. S. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian exports of 
wheat in February amounted to 8,- 
100,819 bus and in the seven months 
of crop year ending with February 
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exports totaled 86,825,521 bus. Of the 
seven months exports the United 
Kingdom got 55,423,815 bus. 

Exports of oats from Canada in 
February were 957,265 bus and in the 
seven months they amounted to 17,- 
962,602 bus. Of oats the United 
Kingdom, the United States, British 
India, Belgium and Switzerland were 
the largest buyers. 

Barley exports in February amount- 
ed to 18,563 bus and in the seven 
months they totaled 6,701,708 bus, 
the United States taking 5,291,265 
bus in the seven months and the 


United Kingdom 1,410,443. 





PICTURE QUIZ: 





7, Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!”’ 





4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 


Which of these five 


people gives the 


right reason for buying U.S. Bonds? 


( ANSWER ee.ow ) 









att aid hema 


2, Good investment! ‘Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 








rai 


5, Rainy day! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 





3, Plans for the future! “Ten years 
from now, the money I’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


i 

i 

iy 

5 

i 

1 

‘ 

j 

b 

4 Every one of these people 
! = gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
1 cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
' Bonds. 

I Whichever way you buy 
! them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
i office—U.S. Bonds are the best 
1 investment you can make! 

1 

! 

5 

1 

1 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 
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Senators Express Opposition 
to ITO Preliminary Charter 


Washington, D. C.—Extreme cau- 
tion and occasional open hostility to 
many of the provisions of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization’s pre- 
liminary charter have marked the 
first official congressional study of 
the proposed world trade body. 

Hearings by the Senate finance 
committee, headed by Senator Eugene 
Millikin of Colorado, have clearly 
revealed that both Republican and 


Democratic legislators maintain 
doubts on the desirability of the ITO 
approach to the world trade problem. 
As industry witnesses had stated at 
previous State Department hearings, 
the senators say that some sort of 
organization is needed to aid in the 
stabilization of international trade, 
but to date they have indicated 
strongly that there are many objec- 
tionable points in the ITO draft. 


Dr. Clair Wilcox, director of the 
Office of International Trade Policy, 
State Department, has been subjected 
to close questioning by Senator Milli- 
kin on virtually each paragraph of 
the charter. Escape clauses which 
were placed in the ITO draft by the 
President at the request of Repub- 
lican leaders, the mandatory lan- 
guage of the charter, the whole tariff 
policy embodied in the plan and va- 
rious provisions which might prove 
restrictive to the United States have 
been under fire. 

Showing his hostility, which may 
be regarded as Republican hostility 
generally to the ITO charter at the 
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outset of the hearings, Senator Milli- 
kin told Dr. Wilcox that he did not 
believe the State Department had 
any authority to involve the U. S. 
in the current preparatory work on 
the plan. There is no congressional] 
authority for the participation of this 
country in such an organization, he 
declared. 

The senator indicated that he be- 
lieved the department should have 
obtained congressional permission be- 
fore entering into any ITO planning. 
He intimated that the language which 
Congress would have approved would 
have been much tighter than the 
present proposal. 

Senator Hawkes of New Jersey 
stated that the escape clause has 
great potential danger in that the 
various countries will be quick to 
enter: into trade plans and treaties 
indiscriminately since they know they 
will be able to get out of them when 
they so desire. The United States 
could also be guilty of this, he con- 
tinued, and could create ill will by 
so doing. 

Opposition to the language of the 
preliminary charter, which would for- 
bid member nations from participat- 
ing in any trade agreements with non- 
member nations, was raised by Sena- 
tor Owen Brewster of Maine. It is 
conceivable, he said, that there will 
be nations that do not want to join 
ITO. The U. S. might wish to enter 
into an agreement with such coun- 
tries and would be forbidden to do 
so by the terms of the charter, Sena- 
tor Brewster declared. 


Another Suggestion 


In the place of the ITO, Senator 
Brewster said he would like to see a 
foreign trade board established which 
would have “affirmative functions” 
rather than negative functions as the 
presently suggested body. This board 
would have as its aim development of 
foreign trade, but only to the extent 
that United States interests would 
be served. 

Despite the obvious disagreement 
of the committee members with much 
of the ITO charter, Dr, Wilcox re- 
mained steadfast in his opinion that 
the proposed plan was the best solu- 
tion which has been offered so far 
for the present unsettled trade con- 
ditions throughout the world. The 
ITO will preserve a world trading 
system consistent with private en- 
terprise and will check the tendency 
toward a world trading where pri- 
vate business couldn’t survive, he 
said. 

Although certain adjustments will 
have to be made in the charter to 
meet the situations now existing 
throughout the world, the ITO will 
attempt to retain an economic sys- 
tem of free markets, Dr. Wilcox ex- 
plained. However, in spite of this 
declaration by the State Department 
official, members of the committce 
stated that the ITO smacked of a 
planned economy in their opinion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PFIZER COMPANY MAKES 
RECORD PROFIT IN 1946 


New York, N. Y.—Reporting on op- 
erations last year, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., manufacturing chemist, in- 
formed stockholders in the annual 
statement that sales and profits were 
the largest in’ the company’s history. 
Net sales of $43,658,202 were 58.5% 
above the 1945 volume of $27,538,047. 

Net income for 1946 after taxes 
and all charges amounted to $10,- 
618,673, equal to $7.17 a share on the 
1,480,050 shares outstanding. This 
compares with $1,853,109 or $1.25 a 
share earned in 1945. 
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: FLO UR 


With flour prices high these days, it pays 
doubly well to obtain the shop cost savings 
of TOWN CRIER. Top notch yields, 
smooth and uniform shop performance, good 
baking response . . . all add up to impor- 
tant daily economies in any. baking plant. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Why Does Grain Spoil in Storage? 





HE fundamental causes of grain 
spoilage and heating in storage 
have been a subject of investi- 
gation at University Farm for nearly 
30 years, during which time there has 
been an increasing trend toward the 
storage and shipment of grain in bulk. 
Immediately preceding the recent 


Max Milner 


war, our abundant grain harvests re- 
quired unusually large storage carry- 
over of seed crops from year to year, 
with the result that grain storage 
problems were intensified. In the 
past few years Minnesota farmers 
and grain handlers have encountered 
the problem of soft corn, and serious 


economic ‘losses have been recorded 
both on the farm and in commercial 
storage. At present, the prospect of 
human starvation on a world-wide 
scale has emphasized the necessity of 
extending and conserving our grain 
crops. Information on the fundamen- 
tal causes of grain spoilage and heat- 
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ing, and methods for their preven- 
tion, are therefore of timely impor- 
tance. 

Even though it may exist in a dor- 
mant condition, a seed contains living 
material. The maintenance of this 
life requires the utilization of the nu- 
trient material of the seed and in- 
volves the uptake of oxygen from the 
air and the release of carbon dioxide, 
water and heat. This process, which 
is common to all living organisms, is 
known as respiration. 

The water content of grain is a 
primary factor controlling its respi- 
ratory rate, which may go so high 
that the grain bulk will begin to 
heat. As moisture content of dry 
grain is increased, the respiration in- 
creases gradually until a certain criti- 
cal moisture level is reached. Each 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Milner, 
the author of the accompanying arti- 
cle, is a member of the research staff 
of the division of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota. 
He has been concerned with grain 
storage problems for the past two 
years and has written several articles 
on the subject of proper grain stor- 
age for the scientific journals. The 
article herewith is reprinted from 
Minnesota Farm and Home Science, 
a publication of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 





kind of seed has its own particular 
danger point. Small moisture in- 
creases beyond this point cause dras- 
tic increases in respiration, and heat- 
ing tendencies appear. It was once 
supposed that this critical moisture 
value was 4n inherent characteristic 
of the seed itself, but it is now known 
that this sharp increase in respiration 
is due to the germination and growth 
of mold spores which are on and with- 
in the seed coats of the grain. 
Research workers have shown that 
certain molds commonly ‘found in 
soil, whose spores may be carried 
about freely in the air, are almost in- 
variably present in normal grain, even 
though this grain be grown and har- 
vested under ideal conditions. How 
and at what stage of growth these 
molds become established in the seed 
coats is not known. Their presence 
there is perfectly harmless as long 
as the moisture content of the seeds 
remains below the critical value. 
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However, if the moisture content ex- 
ceeds the minimum required for their 
germination, and if other conditions 
such as temperature and the supply 
of nutrients are suitable, the mold 
spores germinate and produce abun- 
dant growth. 

Growing molds are vigorous pro- 
ducers of carbon dioxide and heat. 
They excrete powerful digestive fer- 
ments into the seed which break 
down its constituents. This causes 
chemical deterioration of the 
starches, proteins and fats and re- 
sults in a decrease in grain quality. 
When moisture and heat cannot read- 
ily escape, such as in a large grain 
bin or a railroad car, the heating ef- 
fects due to mold respiration may 
become pronounced, with the result 
that deterioration proceeds at an 
even more rapid pace. 

The moisture point at which the 
contaminating molds begin their 
growth varies with different grains. 
Thus the critical moisture level for 
wheat is about 14.5%, flaxseed 10.5%, 
soybeans 14%, and corn about 14%. 
Whereas these moisture values may 
be different in the various species of 
seed, they are all in equilibrium with 
approximately the same relative hu- 
midity of the air surrounding the 
seeds, namely, 74 to 75%. 

The same kinds of molds are usu- 
ally present on these different seeds, 
and it is these molds which begin to 
grow at the common air humidity 
level of 75%, or at the critical mois- 
ture value of the seed at this humid- 
ity. Furthermore, if the grain is 
frozen, weathered, threshing dam- 
aged, shriveled, or immature, the 
mold spores will germinate and grow 
at a somewhat lower humidity than 
they would on sound, mature seed, 
for the reason that nutrients are 
much more easily available to the 
mold on the damaged grain. In such 
grain, the respiratory and digestive 
ferments continue to function after 
death of the seed. Indeed, the activ- 
ity of these enzymes may be greater 
than in sound seeds, just so long as 
the temperatures do not go high 
enough to injure these enzymes. The 
activity of these seed ferments sup- 
plements the mold spoilage by pre- 
paring soluble nutrients from the seed 
tissues, All of these reasons account 
for the fact that damaged or poor 
quality grain tends ‘to heat and go 
out of condition at a somewhat lower 
moisture level and at a more rapid 
rate than does high quality grain. 

While many species of molds and 
bacteria have been found in normal 
grain, only a few of the molds ‘are 
responsible for the respiratory and 
heating effects, since only a few can 
grow at the humidities normally en- 
countered in grain storage. Unfor- 
tunately, among these few are cer- 
tain types which are extremely toxic 
to the seed, since they may kill the 
seed in a period of just a few days. 
If grain is to be used as seed, it is 
a good idea to apply seed treating 
compounds that prevent the growth 
and killing effect of these molds. 


Mold vs. Seed Respiration 


Although mold growth is the prin- 
cipal cause of respiration, heating and 
deterioration of grain at relative hu- 
Midities above 75%, the respiration 
of the seed itself is also a factor. At 
humidities below that critical for 
mold growth, the respiration of grain 
is almost entirely due to the seeds. 
Above this point, the molds are the 
Principal contributors to respiration, 
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Quantitative separation of the two 
types of respiration has recently been 
accomplished. This makes possible 
the measurement of the sensational 
increases in the respiration and heat- 
ing of grain as a result of mold 
growth. For example, assign a value 
of one to the respiratory rate of a 
sound sample of Regent wheat at 
14.3% moisture (74% relative humid- 
ity) where only seed respiration is 
involved. At 14.6%. moisture (75% 
relative humidity) where mold growth 
makes its appearance, the seed res- 
piration rate is up only a little to 
1.25, while that due to molds is 5. 
At 16% moisture (80% relative hu- 
midity) the respiration rate of the 


seed is only about 2.5, while that 
due to molds growing on the seed has 
zoomed to around 75. 

Moreover, it is known that at mois- 
ture values where seed germination 
occurs (35% or more), heating due 
to germination ends with the death of 
the seedlings at about 110° F., where- 
as molds will produce and tolerate 
temperatures up to 130° F. If the 
moisture content of the grain is very 
high and approaches equilibrium with 
a relative humidity of 100% in the 
atmosphere, bacteria may begin to 
grow. Certain species of these micro- 
organisms can produce temperatures 
as high as 160° F. 


Grain damage, which may be 
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brought about in a short time by 
mold growth, may appear at the 
same moisture values but at a much 
slower rate when mold growth is ab- 
sent. Among the types of damage 
not due to mold growth but to the 
influence of high moisture on the seed 
metabolic processes is that known as 
“sick” wheat. This condition, which 
may arise in damp wheat in bulk 
storage, is characterized by loss of 
viability and a darkening of the germ 
portion of the grain. The baking 
quality of flour produced from such 
grain is very poor. This condition 
appears to be associated under prac- 
tical conditions with very high in- 
terseed carbon dioxide concentrations 





Nonfat dry milk solids — at least 6 percent in your dough — gives you all 


these improvements, and more nutrition, too! 


Rich golden brown crust color 


® Cream-white crumb color 


® Tender, velvety texture 


@ Fine, even grain 


® Mellow, satisfying flavor 


@ Fewer wild breaks —less buckling and 


caving 


® Smoother slicing with fewer crumbs 


© Satisfactory volume 


® Longer freshness 


o 


These distinctive physi- 
cal improvements in 
bread are reasons 
enough for using at least 
6 percent nonfat dry 
milk solids. On top of 
them all you give your 
customers more for their 
money in nutritive value, 
regardless of. other in- 
gredients—all of which 
adds up to more sales 
and more profits. 


It pays to use at least 
6 percent nonfat dry 
milk solids! 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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+ Try HAVASAK You'll 


like it for its economy and 


& fine quality results. 









ABILENE, KANSAS 





URITY MILLING COMPANY, INC, 
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BREAD CRUMB 
QUALITY 


MOOTH, soft texture is the 

winning card in bread business 
these days, and HAVASAK has 
many fine qualities that will help 
you toward achieving this goal in 
your bread. — 


HAVASAK is milled from choice 
southwestern wheats, the finest 
ever for the type of loaf you want 
to meet today’s market challenge. 
It is backed by careful, laboratory- 
controlled milling practice and ful- 
ly checked by constant baking 
tests. 

Try HAVASAK .... you'll find 
that it meets the test of smooth, 
uniform shop performance day 
after day. 
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Ciear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CitY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


UR COMPANY 





SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
a MES TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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which would suppress the mold 
growth. 


Preventing Grain Spoilage 


While the storage life of damp 
grain can be extended considerably 
by hindering mold growth, the fact 
that damaging changes will occur in 
the seeds themselves rules out the 
storage of damp grain for any length 
of time. A search is in progress in 
the Division of Agricultural Biochem- 
istry for chemical treatments which 
would be useful to hinder mold 
growth and thus reduce the rate of 
spoilage of damp grain. The prin- 
cipal value of such mold-inhibitory 
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treatment would be to prevent exces- 
sive damage during a period just long 
enough to allow the grain to be fed 
on the farm or to protect it on its 
way to drying facilities. Grain with 
moisture values below the critical 
point will store and keep well indefi- 
nitely, and drying offers the only ade- 
quate solution to the preservation of 
damp grain. 


Good Storage Conditions Essential 

Normally matured dry grain, or 
damp grain which has been dried to 
safe moisture levels, will keep well 
as long as the low moisture values 
are maintained. However, it has been 









shown recently that even such grain 
may deteriorate because of poor stor- 
age conditions. For example, large 
temperature differences across a bulk 
of grain, as might occur in a farm 
bin where one wall faces the sun 
and the opposite wall is in the direc- 
tion of cool prevailing winds, may 
lead to a migration of moisture va- 
por from the warm to the cooler 
areas of the grain. Under such con- 
ditions the humidity of the air be- 
tween seeds in the cooler portion 
will rise, while the grain in the warm- 
er region will tend to dry out. If 
the critical humidity value is reached 
by the atmosphere surrounding the 





EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to bread sales. Continue to feature 
the word “ENRICHED” on your wrapper. 


In a recent survey*, 77.4% of the American 
housewives questioned emphasized that they 
prefer foods which have been enriched with 
vitamins; 99% stated that they consider vita- 
mins of great importance in the food they 


serve their families. 


Remember, the mechanics of bread enrich- 
ment are simple with ‘“ROCHE’ SQUARE 
ENRICHMENT WAFERS, distributed by 


yeast companies. 
*Fawcett Women’s Group 


Vilamin Diviston 


ROCHE 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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grain in the cool area, mold growth 
will commence and spoilage and heat- 
ing will begin. Furthermore, the 
growth of molds is accompanied by 
an actual increase in moisture con- 
tent of the grain, which would tend 
tgzspeed up the deteriorative process. 

n this way, even “dry” grain may 
eventually go out of condition. Strict 
supervision of storage conditions and 
frequent examination of stored grain 
is therefore essential. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANDERSON SEES IMPROVED 
CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.—Operations of 
the federal crop insurance program 
in 1946 show great improvement over 
1945 and previous years, Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
points out in a recent statement sent 
to congressional and farm organiza- 
tion leaders. 

The secretary’s statement, based on 
a report by G. F. Geissler, manager 
of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., says that operations of the 
program in 1945 were much 
more satisfactory than previously in- 
dicated. Unusual operating difficul- 
ties were encountered in 1945 in re- 
suming the crop insurance program 
after a period of liquidation, the 
statement continues. Participation 
was below normal, and field expenses 
were abnormally high. However, the 
final report of the 1945 ratio of ad- 
ministrative expenses to total insur- 
ance premiums is much better than 
shown by preliminary estimates. 

For 1946, the secretary states, “The 
over-all ratio of sales and adminis- 
trative expenses to total premiums 
is very good—well within the limits 
established by Congress.” Many 
steps have already been taken to ef- 
fect major improvements in opera- 
tions. These include adjustments to 
strengthen underwriting, loss adjust- 
ment and other basic phases of the 
program, it was pointed out. Cur- 
rently, crop insurance is being writ- 
ten nationally on spring wheat, flax 
and cotton and in selected counties 
on corn and tobacco. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUSINESS CENSUS URGED 
BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Chamber of Commerce urged 
an up-to-date census of business in 
a statement supporting legislation 
pending in Congress to authorize a 
new governmental survey of this type. 
None has been made since 1939. 

The chamber requests the taking of 
three new censuses, covering the 
fields of manufactures, mining and 
business. Calling for “statistics, not 
guesstistics,” the chamber said that 
“without the basic facts thousands 
upon thousands of business men will 
find it more and more difficult to 
stay in the competitive swim.” 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUYS BRITISH FIRM 


New York, N. Y.—Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has announced the 
company’s purchase of the business 
of Alfred Bird & Sons, Ltd., of Birm- 
ingham, England, manufacturers of 
Bird’s custard powder and other spe- 
cialties. General Foods has been us- 
ing the facilities of the English con- 
cern on a contract basis, for the past 
year to manufacture two products. 
The acquisition will permit further 
expansion of manufacturing activi- 
ties. 
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8,200,000 Workers Get Full Insurance 
in First 10 Years of Social Security 


About 8,200,000 workers will gain 
lifetime insurance protection in the 
first 10 years of federal old-age and 
survivors insurance under the Social 
Security program, according to facts 
and statistics released by the Social 
Security Board at the close of 1946. 

Backgrounding the progress of the 
old age pension program, the agency 
points out that wage and salary earn- 
ers in commerce and industry earn 
retirement and survivors’ insurance 
protection under the federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system. The 
wages earned in employment cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act are 
credited to the worker’s account with 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance of the Social Security 
Administration. The amount of the 
benefits for which the worker and his 
family may become eligible is deter- 
mined by the wages recorded and the 
time spent by the wage earner in em- 
ployment covered by the act. 

As long as a wage or salary earner 
works in employment covered by the 
Social Security Act, earning wages 
that are credited to his social security 
account, he contributes a part of his 
wages—at this time, 1% of his wages 
up to $3,000 in any one year—toward 
the benefits he or his family may re- 
ceive in the future. His employer, 
too, contributes an amount equal to 
the same percentage of the wages of 
each of his employees. This money 
is deposited in the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
from which money is taken only to 
pay benefits under the program and. 
the expenses of administration. 


Monthly Benefits 


Monthly benefits are payable to re- 
tired workers and their dependents 
or to survivors of deceased workers 
when those workers retire or die 
while fully insured~under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 
Under the law, a worker is fully in- 
sured for life when he has been paid 
wages of at least $50 in each of 40 
calendar quarters in employment cov- 
ered by the program. A calendar 
quarter is a period of three months 
beginning Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and 
Oct. 1 of any year. 

In the beginning years of the pro- 
gram no wage or salary earner would 
have been able to gain fully insured 
status under this provision. All new 
workers entering the program at any 
time would be without insurance pro- 
tection, under this provision alone, 
until they had served for 10 years 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


in employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

Provision was made in the act, 
therefore, for insurance protection 
for wage and salary earners in com- 
merce and industry in the early years 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program and for the many 
young workers entering the program 
thereafter. However, any worker 
who enters the program after 1946 
and after having reached age 31 will 


need 10 years of service under the 
program to become fully insured. 
Limited survivor protection is extend- 
ed to all new workers under another 
provision of the program. 


_ Full Insurance Provided 


Under the act, a worker is fully 
insured, and benefits may be payable 
when he retires at age 65 or later 
or dies at any age if he has been 
paid $50 or more in wages in covered 
employment in at least half of the 
calendar quarters from Jan. 1, 1937, 
or the time he became 21 years old, 
if that was later, to death or attain- 
ment of age 65. In any case, how- 
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ever, the wage or salary earner must 
have at least six of these $50 calen- 
dar quarters. 

Many of the workers in commerce 
and industry were already advanced 
in age when the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance program began. It has 
been possible for them, within 10 
years, to establish a record of $50 
earnings in a number of calendar 
quarters equal to at least half of the 
quarters from the first of 1937 to 
the time when they will attain age 
65. Whether or not they ever ac- 
quire additional “quarters of cover- 
age”—calendar quarters in which 

(Continued on page 92) 








Silk °Floss 


The finer baking properties of 
Silk Floss are proved by the 
success of this outstanding flour 
in so many leading bakeries. 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exws Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 











9,000 Cwts. 
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KANSAS MILLING 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1:;. When making pie dough using 
bread flour instead of pastry flour, it 
is necessary to increase the shorten- 
ing content in the dough. True or 
False? 


2. Mineral oil is not suitable for 
greasing troughs as it turns rancid 
within a short time. True or False? 


3. In making bread doughs it is a 
poor practice to add the dry milk 






solids with the flour after all the 
liquid has been added. True or 
False? 

4. When changing from shell eggs 
to frozen eggs in a cake formula, no 
adjustments are necessary. True or 
False? 

5. White bread contains less cal- 
ories than whole wheat bread. True 
or False? 

6. Whole eggs contain about 45% 
whites and 55% yolks. True or 
False? 

7. In making sponge doughs, a 
small amount of salt is sometimes 
added to stimulate the proper kind 
of fermentation. True or False? 
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8. When increasing the sugar con- 
tent in a cake doughnut formula, in 
order not to increase the fat absorp- 
tion the shortening content should al- 
so be increased. True or False? 

9. Vinegar is used in bread 
doughs as an insurance against mold. 
True or False? 


10. The inside of angel food pans 
when wet will produce a lighter crust 
on the angel food cakes baked in 
them. True or False? 


11. As soft water has a tendency 
to soften the gluten and produce a 
soft sticky dough, it is recommended 
that some yeast food be used in the 
dough. True or False? 


12. When macaroons become hard 
and brittle within a short time, the 
addition of more sugar will keep 
them soft and chewy. True or False? 

13. According to government 
bread standards and definitions, the 
use of rice flour is prohibited in 
white bread. True or False? 

14. Good bread can be made on 
either a slow or high speed bread 
mixer. True or False? 

15. Whole wheat flour contains 
about 2% wheat germ. True or 
False? 


16. To make a flaky pie crust, the 
flour and shortening should be rubbed 
together thoroughly before the water 
is added. True or False? 

17. Whipping cream for making 
whipped cream cakes should contain 
between 36 and 40% butter fat for 
best results. True or False? 

18. Malt should be stored in a 
cool place about 60-70° F. True or 
False? 

19. The use of steam in the oven 
will produce bread having a larger 


- volume than when no steam is used. 


True or False? 

20. In making a close grained 
Vienna bread the dough should be 
run through a dough brake at least 
24 times. True or False? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILWAUKEE RETAIL BAKERS 
DISCUSS BAKERY PROBLEMS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—‘“‘A Quiz on Bak- 
ery Problems” featured the March 
meeting of the Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Association with Charles D. Ken- 
ney, Proctor & Gamble, conducting 
the quiz and answering questions on 
“bakery failure” problems of the more 
than 40 retail bakers attending the 
meeting. 

The March meeting was the first 
under the new arrangement the asso- 
ciation has instituted to hold month- 
ly meetings in the morning rather 
than in the' afternoon, and advancing 
the day from the first Wednesday 
of each month to a Monday. The 
latter date was selected to coincide 
with the Monday closing most retail- 
ers in this area observe, giving them 
more opportunity to attend meetings 
on their “off”? day, according to Alex 
Chromy, president. 

In discussing the various bakery 
problems, Mr. Keeney stressed that 
sometimes it is essential to cut some 
ingredients to make a better product, 
but stressed “with today’s growing 
selectivity among Mrs. Homemaker, 
extreme care must be taken not to 
cut down on those things in bakery 
products which will affect their 
quality.” 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHANGES OFFICE LOCATION 
Los Angeles, Cal—Freeman Food 

Products Co. has announced the 

change of its western office to 4 

new location at 8118 West Third St., 

Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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Meeting Mill Emergencies 


ANOTHER BEMIS SERVICE 








? 


V- Whether it's a major emergency, a minor problem, or 
just the normal course of milling operations, Bemis service 


can be depended on to provide the right help in packaging. 


Bemis’ plants and offices over America give you prompt sales 


service and a nearby source for quality bags of all types. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise - Boston 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit . East Pepperell 
Kansas City + Los Angeles « Louisville « 
New Orleans +» New York City » Norfolk » Oklahoma City -« Omaha 
Orlando + Peoria « Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. « St.Louis - Salina 
Salt Lake City + San Francisco - Seattle . Wichita . Wilmington, Calif. 


Brooklyn. Buffalo» Charlotte 
¢ Houston « Indianapolis 
Memphis + Minneapolis - Mobile 
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yen upon the fine service rendered 





SAFE AND 
SURE 


The safety of your bread business 
depends on the extra assurance of 
none but the finest flour. You 


can depend on HEART OF 


AMERICA for that. Its proven 
baking merits throughout many 














years have been backed by skill- 














ful milling under strict laboratory 











test and supervision. That is the 
reason this quality flour is first on 
the list in so many leading baking 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


ANG MIDAS 


FLOUR 


Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS © MINNESOTA 
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Meeting the Enrichment Opposition 


The Argument for State Legislation as 
Presented by the Committee on Cereals 
of the National Researeh Couneil’s Food 


and Nutrition Board 


islation has come from sev- 
eral sources as is always the 
case with any attempt to secure uni- 
form legislation on any topic through- 


QO PPOSITION to enrichment leg- 


out the several states. However, it 
appears that some of the opponents 
have not stué? 4 the problem thor- 
oughly or ve Gilled to recognize 
the public ‘health value of the pro- 


gram. For example, enrichment is 
sometimes represented as a device 
to sell vitamins, a charge which is 
sufficiently answered by citation of 
the eminent and unimpeachable per- 
sons and organizations which have 
given it their support as cited in part 
above. 

Some opposition to enrichment leg- 
islation has come from small bakers 
and millers who do not wish to be 
bothered with the necessity for con- 
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IF YOU REALLY WANT 





MORE YIELD 


HERE’S THE SECRET 


Red Star Active Dry Yeast increases absorption as proven 
by laboratory tests and by bakeshop use. Hence, when 


you try it yourself, you’ll discover that the same quantity 
of ingredients give you more loaves than heretofore. 


Today, lots of bakers know the secret of increased 


yields because they called in their Red Star man or wrote 


to the Director of our Technical Service Department for 
detailed information. Why don’t you? 


RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Zuality Leaders Since 18 F2 
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trol of nutritional quality. However, 
the greater part of the effective op- 
position has come surprisingly from 
certain farm groups who have been 
led to believe that enrichment legis- 
lation menaces in some manner the 
market for food products of the farm. 
It is misrepresented as a proposal 
which would substitute synthetics for 
natural foods. Actually, of course, no 
substitution whatever has been pro- 
posed by the National Research Coun- 
cil or in the legislation advocated by 
the Council of State Governments. 
The proposed legislation merely states 
that bread and flour, if white, should 
meet certain prescribed standards as 
to nutrient content and allows these 
standards to be met by any means 
available. The nutrients designated 
by the prescribed standards were con- 
sidered in part to replace those re- 
moved in the bran and middlings dur- 
ing the manufacture of white flour. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the Nationai Re- 
search Council, through its commit- 
tee on cereals, of which Dr. R. R. 
Williams is chairman, has issued a 
report on bread and four enrich- 
ment with special reference to pend- 
ing state legislation providing for 
compulsory enrichment, which this 
group strongly supports, as reported 
in a recent issue of this journal. It is 
stated that all of the agencies which 
have accorded support to the enrich- 
ment program in the past are con- 
tinuing to do so. These include the 
American Public Health Association, 
the American Medical Association, 
the Council of State Governments 
and the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. From the 
report the accompanying analysis of 
the opposition that has been encoun- 
tered in some states is taken, and 
with it the cereals committee’s argu- 
ments in support of the enrichment 
movement. 





The bran and middlings have found 
and will continue to find an important 
place in animal nutrition. Enrich- 
ment legislation does not discourage 
the use of whole wheat, it does not 
discourage the continued incorpora- 
tion of milk in bread, nor does it dis- 
courage the use of any wholesome 
food in any way. 

In fact the Food and Nutrition 
Board early took steps to safeguard 
the public against improper use of 
synthetics in foods and was con- 
cerned lest the enrichment program 
might become the signal for a wide- 
spread and indiscriminate fortifica- 
tion of foods with synthetic products. 
This topic was the subject of active 
discussion throughout 1941, which re- 
sulted in the adoption in October of 
that year of resolutions restricting 
endorsement of such additions to the 
following: vitamin D to milk, vitamin 
A to oleomargarine, iodine to table 
salt, and thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron to white bread and flour and 
to cornmeal. The board has consist- 
ently adhered to this position. 


Milk Keeps Its Place 


It has sometimes been represented 
that the enrichment formula does not 
include milk solids. It is true that 
milk solids are not specified as 2 
distinctive feature of enriched bread 
for the simple reason that milk solids, 
like flour, salt, yeast, cooking fat, sug- 
ar, etc., are ingredients which are 
common to enriched and unenriched 
white bread. All of them were in use 
before. enrichment standards were 
adopted and all of them were recog- 
nized by the official definitions which 
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are still in force and which apply 
equally to unenriched and enriched 
preads. In addition to all the features 
of unenriched bread, enriched bread 
must contain certain amounts of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

The concept’ that enrichment ex- 
cludes or discourages the use of milk 
solids has distorted much of the dis- 
cussion of the enrichment issue. Many 
of the experiments which have been 
interpreted as derogatory to enrich- 
ment have involved the false idea that 
enrichment is alternative to the use 
of milk solids. 


Arguments Against Enrichment 


Opponents of enrichment legisla- 
tion have advanced some arguments 
which proponents of such legislation 
should be prepared to answer. Ex- 
amples are as follows: 

Arguments.—That no _ conclusive 
data have been obtained by feeding 
tests to support additions of synthetic 
vitamins to flour and bread. On the 
contrary, that many data from feed- 
ing experiments show that certain ad- 
ditions of natural food ingredients to 
flour and bread result in a food nu- 
tritionally superior to flour or bread 
carrying the required synthetic vita- 
mins. 

Answer.—The feeding tests referred 
to have been improperly designed to 
demonstrate the advantage of enrich- 
ment. Almost all of them have been 
performed on rats, and conclusions 
have been based on effects of the 
food on the growth of young rats. 
However, certain nutrients required 
for growth are best supplied not by 
any flour but by milk, cheese, meat 
or other animal products. Properly 
devised feeding tests on growing rats 
(with diets suitably adjusted to meet 
these needs) have demonstrated the 
advantages of enrichment of the flour 
component. Attention is directed to 
experiments of Westerman and Bay- 
field (J. Nutrition 29:27, January, 
1945). 

Feeding tests on humans are ex- 
pensive and difficult to conduct ef- 
fectively. Attention- may be called, 
however, to the very rigidly con- 
trolled experiment of Drs. R. D. Wil- 
liams, H. L. Mason and R. M. Wilder 
of the Mayo Clinic (Jour. A.M.A. 
121: 943-945, March 20, 1943). In 
this experiment adult human subjects 
—volunteers—were maintained for 
263 days on a diet which was low in 
the vitamins called for in enrichment. 
It contained 6 oz of flour, this being 
the amount of flour per capita con- 
sumed in bread and in other forms 
in the United States. This diet, when 
the flour was unenriched, provoked 
clear-cut vitamin deficiency. How- 
ever, when the same diet with the 
flour enriched. was given to compar- 
able subjects, the symptoms observed 
were minimal and clear-cut evidence 
of deficiency was lacking. 

In answering this argument, it is 
important to call attention to the 
purpose of enrichment. This pur- 
pose is to correct major faults in 
many American diets, namely, inade- 
quacy in thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron, The purpose is not to make 
of bread the most perfect of all foods, 
but rather to use flour and bread as 
Vehicles for bringing more thiamine, 
more niacin, more riboflavin and more 
Iron into diets that frequently are 
deficient in these factors. That this 
accomplishment has been accomp- 
anied by improvement in the public 
health is shown by the observations 
of Dr. Jolliffe of the New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine (Bread 
Enrichment Should Be Continued, 
Editorial, Jour. A.M.A. 127: 160, 
1945). This editorial is recommend- 
ed reading. 






Argument.—That this type of leg- 
islation will lead to required additions 
of amino acids and other synthetic 
substances to foods, with replacement 
by such substances of our natural 
farm-produced foods. The whole of 
our agricultural and food economy 
is at stake. 

Answer.—Improvement of processed 
foods is what is needed—not replace- 
ment of anything by any synthetic 
product. Addition of vitamins and 
iron to white flour constitutes mostly 
a restoration of elements removed 
when wheat is made into white flour. 
Their return is regarded as important 
for the public health. Thiamine, nia- 





It’s a grand and comfortable feeling to know that 
your flour—basic controlling ingredient—has the 
extra quality of mixing tolerance and fermenta- 
tion strength to stand up to the needs of your 


day to day baking. 


COMMANDER and LARABEE flours have 
these in-built shock absorbers—gluten quality 
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cin and iron can be returned more 
easily and cheaply by synthetic 
means than otherwise. Riboflavin is 
badly needed by many people, and 
the amount included in the standards 
for enriched bread and flour makes 
a very significant riboflavin contribu- 
tion, especially among those people 
whose riboflavin intake tends to be 
lowest. 

The fear that synthetic foods will 
compete with the product of the farm 
is absurd in the extreme. Vitamins 
provide no food energy, nor do min- 
erals, but when added to such a food 
as white flour, they may make the 
food more energizing—just as ethyl 
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and fermentation tolerance—milled into them 


by the men who know, 
Bakers’ Flours. They help to make life easier 
for the baker, with the production of uniformly 
better baked goods that please more customers.. 
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steps up the effectiveness of gasoline. 
Agricultural and food economy is not 
disturbed by use of chemicals (syn- 
thetic fertilizers) in soils or by in- 
cluding vitamins in animal feeds. 
Why should better feeding of our fel- 
lowmen encounter these objections? 

Argument.—That commercial bak- 
ers, if required by legislation to en- 
rich their bread, will be less inclined 
to enrich it with milk, to the disad- 
vantage of the market for dry skim 
milk. 

Answer.—No particle of evidence 
has been adduced to bear this out. 
Bakers add dry milk to bread for 
commercial advantage as well as for 
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nutritional reasons. The bread keeps 
its freshness longer, the crust and 
crumb are improved, etc. With the 
relative prices of bread ingredients 
existing before the war, there was 
actually an economic advantage to 
the baker in including skim milk 
powder in his formula. It was com- 
mon practice for bakers to use from 
4 to 6 lbs of skim milk powder to 
each 100 Ibs of flour. These condi- 
tions prevailed when the hearings on 
definitions and standards for enriched 
bread were held, and there was no 
important reason for making milk a 
required ingredient of any bread ex- 
cept that variety labeled “milk 
bread.” Price ceilings and shortage 
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of skim milk powder altered the pic- 
ture, but the former factor is no 
longer operative and the latter is 
growing less severe. The fact is that 
bakers have been greatly disturbed 
by the shortage of dry milk solids 
occasioned by export requirements 
and would use more milk if they 
could get it. 

There is nothing in enrichment of 
white flour and bread which can in- 
terfere in any way with the market 
for milk and milk products. Were it 
otherwise, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, the American Public Health As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association would oppose this legis- 


lation, for all three of these organi- 
zations want to see more milk con- 
sumed. Milk production and milk 
marketing have had no more effective 
boosters than these bodies. 

Milk is the best single food avail- 
able, but no one food does everything 
and milk is not a carrier of much 
thiamine. It is also poor in iron. 
Whole wheat is a good source of 
these particular nutrients, but they 
are reduced during the milling proc- 
ess. Bread and milk complement 
each other provided the bread con- 
tains the nutrients thiamine, niacin 
and iron which are natural to wheat. 
The current program for improving 
the nutrition of the people calls for an 
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increased consumption of milk in all 
its forms—liquid, evaporated and 
dried; the program also calls for a 
bread which when consumed with 
milk will insure a better diet. 

Argument.—Legislation to require 
enrichment of white flour and bread 
bears the earmarks of socialized med- 
icine. All citizens are forced to buy 
and consume legislated amounts of 
these synthetic vitamins if they eat 
white bread or use white flour. 

Answer.—This appeal to prejudice 
is quite unwarranted. The most vig- 
orous opponent of so-called “social- 
ized medicine” is the American Medi- 
cal Association, yet this same organi- 
zation of doctors has _ consistently 
supported legislation designed to pre- 
vent disease. Preventive medicine 
within the last half century has cut 
in half the annual death rate in pro- 
gressive countries and can make fur- 
ther progress by continuing to use 
new findings of science. 

Argument.—States in which legis- 
lation requiring enrichment of white 
flour and bread has been enacted 
have provided less than adequate en- 
forcement so that the laws are public 
nuisances, subject to future bureauc- 
racy building. 

Answer.—Here misstatement of the 
facts is combined with appeal to prej- 
udice. Compliance with the legisla- 
tion has been reasonably satisfactory. 
Most millers want this regulation as 
do most commercial bakers. Their 
national organizations have supported 
it wholeheartedly. Under these cir- 
cumstances enforcement is not bur- 
densome to industry nor difficult or 
expensive for governments. Volun- 
tary acceptance of enrichment by 
the producers of 75% of the white 
bread and flour is proof of this. 


The Dry Milk Institute 


Among the active opponents of 
state enrichment legislation has been 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
From that organization comes the 
following statement of its position: 

“Good, wholesome white bread and 
rolls made from the usual normal 
ingredients in a clean bakery, by 
trained bakers, are excellent food. As 
such, they have been made and de- 
manded for centuries, and have 
proved their worthiness. Bakers who 
produced these baked items and serve 
their community with these important 
economical foods are respected, hon- 
orable citizens. The compulsory en- 
richment law prohibits the manufac- 
ture of some good, nutritious white 
bread, making it unlawful to manu- 
facture, bake, sell, serve or offer 
such bread for sale for human con- 
sumption. This law also stigmatizes 
the baker who produces such good 
white bread and rolls by making him 
a law violator subject to fine, or even 
imprisonment. 

“American ingenuity and science 
have done much to improve our foods. 
Free competition for quality of prod- 
uct and for public acceptance has 
developed the food industry and 
served the public. If it can be shown 
by scientific means or otherwise that 
the addition of any clean, wholesome 
product to bread and rolls makes 
those products better nutritionally, 
or in appetite appeal, or both, there 
are ample means already available to 
so inform the public. A compulsory 
enrichment law is not required to 
make enriched bread. Its only func- 
tion is to outlaw unenriched bread. 

“To make illegal the manufacture 
of good, wholesome white bread and 
rolls, including some which are Ssu- 
perior nutritionally and in appetite 
appeal to those which are required 
under ‘the compulsory enrichment 
laws passed and proposed, is not in 
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the best interest of the consumer or 
the baker. To fine or imprison a 
baker and thus injure his reputation, 
who serves the community well when 
producing such excellent food, is un- 
American. The function of govern- 
ment is to protect the consumer 
against fraud, deceit, injury and mis- 
representation. To regiment, by dic- 
tation, the food of the people is con- 
trary to American precepts and a 
hazardous precedent for additional 
similar legislation. 

“Voluntary enrichment deprives 
neither the baker nor the consumer 
of any opportunity to make and to 


buy improved quality bread and rolls. 
There are many, in many fields, who 
share with the American Dry Milk 
Institute the viewpoint that the best 
interest of the baker and the public 
is served when enrichment is on a 
voluntary rather than compulsory 
basis. Included among those who 
have so expressed themselves in per- 
son or in writing, are bakers in 
states where such laws have been 
passed, bakers in states where such 
laws have been rejected, bakers in 
such states where the laws have not 
been introduced, bakers’ associations, 
officials of national, state and local 
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bakers’ associations, nutritionists, in- 
cluding some on the National Re- 
search Council, college faculty mem- 
bers, farm organizations, dairy asso- 
ciations, consumers, religious organi- 
zations, officials of medical associa- 
tions, physicians, state legislators and 
others in various fields of activity.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Worcester, Mass. — James Sellar 
has been re-elected president of the 
Worcester Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion. Also re-elected were Armand 
Gendron, vice president, and Charles 
T. Tagman, secretary-treasurer. 
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Sunshine Biscuit Co. 


Plans Larger Ad 


Campaign in 1947 


New York, N. Y.—The 1947 adver- 
tising campaign of the Sunshine Bis- 
cuit Co. calls for a budget consider- 
ably higher than that for 1946. 

“As consumers again demand qual- 
ity, over 17,000,000 advertising mes- 
sages a day will appear in magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor advertising, 
trade papers and radio spots, spot- 
lighting human interest and continu- 
ing the themes used successfully in 
past campaigns,” a recent company 
announcement stated. 

“While shortages will continue to 
hold down production of some prod- 
ucts, the situation is greatly improved 
and Sunshine can continue its com- 
pany policy of ‘quality first, then 
quantity,’”’ the announcement said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROZEN GOODS STUDIED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania met on March 12 at Bakers 
Vocational School here, with A. L. 
Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, presid- 
ing. 

“Don’t Be Caught Asleep” was the 
slogan. Phil Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth 
Bakeries, program chairman, used to 
call the retail bakers’ attention to the 
exhibit of frozen products which he 
displayed. Many retail bakers pres- 
ent agreed frozen pies are ideal for 
restaurant trade. Some retail bak- 
ers stated they are going to embark 
on making frozen products because 
their shops are in districts where 
patrons have deep freezers. Others 
thought frozen bakery products are 
“grocery store items, and cause little 
concern to retail bakers.” 

Mr. Wohlfarth cautioned all the 
retail bakers to note that the frozen 
baked goods products are made by 
strongly financed big business con- 
cerns with few real bakers involved. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW WEST COAST PLANT 
COMPLETED BY MILPRINT 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Milprint, Inc., 
has announced the completion of its 
new west coast specialty bag plant 
at Vancouver, Wash. Charles A. 
Westberg, Milwaukee, has been se- 
lected to direct the activities of the 
plant. When full operations are un- 
der way, it is expected that 40 to 
100 people will be employed on two 
shifts. 

The new structure is composed of 
a one-story reinforced concrete build- 
ing so constructed that no support- 
ing post is in the way of the printing 
machinery. 

This brings to nine the total nuin- 
ber of Milprint plants in the United 
States. Three are situated at Mil- 
waukee, the company’s national head- 
quarters, and others are at Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Tucson, with a paper mill located in 
eastern Wisconsin at De Pere. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAFE DRIVING REWARDED 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Thirty-one driver- 

salesmen of the Hall Baking Co., who 

have driven a total of 3,162,450 miles 
without a chargeable accident, at- 
tended a dinner, recently at which 
several received radios or watches 
for driving 15 years without charge- 
able accidents. 
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“WITHOUT A DOUBT 


MULTIWALLS ARE THE 
BEST CONTAINERS 


FOR FLOUR” 
says US, Walters, President 


LIBERTY BAKING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| heere' lh the baking desi » 


spade methods. In 


“I’ve put Multiwalls on trial in our 
bakery for nearly a year. After careful study, 
I’m convinced they’re without a doubt the 
best all-around containers for flour. 

“Here’s why: In the first place, Multi- 
walls are by far the most sanitary containers 
for the shipment of flour. And they do away 
with the unsanitary practice of reusing bags. 

“Secondly, they eliminate the nui- 
sance and expense of cleaning, baling and 
shipping bags back to the mills. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. 





“Third, they help keep our bakery 
clean by reducing flour dust. 

“Fourth, they deliver all the flour we 
pay for. We no longer find a lot of flour on 
the floor of incoming box cars. Multiwalls 
eliminate that loss. 


“Lastly, we get a nice cash return by 
selling used Multiwalls to used bag dealers.” 


Mr. Watters’ statement typifies the. views 
of a growing number of progressive bakers. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4; 1 Montgomery St. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa: 202 Farr Bidg. 


IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES — IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 
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Detroit Newspaper 
Conducts Drive for 
Enrichment Bill 


Detroit, Mich.—On Jan. 12, 1947, 
Kay Kopera, household editor of the 
Detroit News, devoted her entire col- 
umn to a discussion of the many ben- 
efits the people of Michigan would 


derive from a state bread enrichment 


act. Miss Kopera pointed out that 
“all during the war bakers were re- 
quired by government order to enrich 
all white bread and rolls. Now, since 
that law no longer exists, bakers can 
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do just what they like in this re- 
spect.” 

“Nineteen states and two terri- 
tories — Hawaii and Puerto Rico — 
have passed laws requiring enrich- 
ment,” she continued. “Michigan is 
not one of those states.” 

The’ column concluded with the 
suggestion that the housewives write 
to Rep. Chester A. Ferris, chairman 
of the Wayne delegation of the state 
legislature, urging that a law be 


passed to prohibit the sale of bread * 


which is not enriched. 

Since that time, Rep. Ferris has 
received hundreds of letters. From 
all this mail, he reports, there has 
been only one dissenting vote thus 


far. This caused Mr. Ferris to go 
into action immediately and he pre- 
pared a bill that would meet with the 
approval of the legislative body. 
“The records in Lansing show,” 
states Rep. Ferris, “that a similar 
bill was introduced in 1945, but that 
it was never put to the committee. 
It met with strong opposition from 


the Michigan Milk Dealers Associa- © 


tion and the Independent Millers, 
both of which have strong lobbies 
working against such a bill.” 
Samuel Harris, bakery proprietor 
and president of the Retail Bakers 
Association of Detroit, speaking for 
his group of some 85 members states 
that “most independent bakers do 





PLANNING A HEAT WAVE 


This shirt-sleeve planning for better baking has 
been going on for sixty years and more. 

Before we build anything into an oven for you, 
someone had to say, “It will work—that way!” And 
who can say it better than a PETERSEN engineer? 

Improvements are constant at PETERSEN. You 
have only to investigate the modern EC-TRI- 
FLEX ovens, the Grill Traveler, Revolving Tray, 
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THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY e¢ 300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. 





Double Unit Tray, to recognize how much prog- 
ress has been made in perfecting baking, in cutting 
out needless labor, lowering baking and fuel costs. 
When you are ready for a new oven that will do 
everything you. want it to do, you will take advan- 
- tage of all this experienced knowledge. Then you 
will be sure of getting the biggest value for your 
dollar. We'll be glad to talk it over. 


SAN FRANCISCO~- 55 Brady St. 
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NEW COMPANY USES WASTE 
PRODUCTS 


Modern industry has found meth- 
ods of utilizing waste products from 
almost all types of manufacturing 
and processing operations. The new- 
est in a long series of such conserva- 
tion programs is at Seattle, Wash., 
where the Pacific Associated Prod- 
ucts Co. has been formed. This new 
company is building a $100,000 plant 
to convert waste flour mill products 
into dextrose sugar, gluten and glu- 
cose. Plans are under way for pip- 
ing the waste material from the flour 
mill to the new conversion plant. 








not want such a law passed, but that 
they feel that the putting of vita- 
mins into white flour should be the 
choice of the individual baker.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WISCONSIN ALLIES OFFER 
CONTINUED CO-OPERATION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In full page ad- 
vertisements appearing; in a recent 
issue of the Master Baker, official 
monthly organ of the Milwaukee Re- 
tail Bakers Association,. aad the Mes- 
senger, bulletin of the Wigitonsin Bak- 
ers Association, Inc.,3a“ pledge for 

“continued and ever-growing service 
and co-operation” hasbeen made by 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association. 

The advertisement lists the names 
of all paid-up members of the allied 
association, who, it is noted, “have 
done our best to provide the baking 
industry with the highest quality in- 
gredients, the best of machinery and 
equipment and unstinting service” 








. during the past year. 


“For the future, we will continue 
on an even greater scale in this direc- 
tion to help you, Mr, Baker, equip 
yourself with those important things 
necessary for successful operation of 
your business in the highly competi- 
tive period at hand. This is our 
pledge!” the advertisement noted. 

Bakers were urged to “assure your- 
selves of allied trades co-operation 
and help through continued patron- 
age of those who, through their al- 
lied trades association membership, 
have subscribed to its code of ethics, 
pledging each member to serve the 
bakery organizations to which it is 
allied, continuously, willingly and 
cheerfully and to improve efficiency 
of the baking industry.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOYD M. FRAZIER HEADS 
BAKERS’ GROUP IN OHIO 


Toledo, Ohio.—Boyd M. Frazier is 
the new president of the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Master Bakers Association 
with William Mountain, first vice 
president; F. P. Graw, second vice 
president; Donald Norris, recording 
secretary; Ellery Brunt, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Harry M. Lutz, 
treasurer. 

The officers were guests recently 
at a past presidents’ dinner. John 
T. McCarthy, president of the Jer- 
sey Bread Co., and a past president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
paid tribute to the seven past presi- 
dents of the organization, 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ENTERS FROZEN FIELD 

Los Angeles, Calif—Bakery prod- 
ucts and other items will be frozen 
for consumer sale in the near future 
by Miracold of California, it has been 

The company will also 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Preferred because of constantly dependable 
performance, POLAR BEAR flour is king 
in many of America’s finest baking plants. 
You too will find that POLAR BEAR can 
fill your shop schedule needs and help pro- 
duce a soft, fine-textured loaf of tasty bread. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
—— Hunt President 





























COMPANY | 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Shoppers’ Desire 
for Modern Stores 


Shown in Survey 


New York, N. Y.—Sparks of con- 
sumer resentment against retailers, 
which smoldered beneath the sur- 
face during the war years, are start- 
ing to break into flame. Women 
shoppers from one end of the coun- 
try to the other are expressing them- 
selves in very specific terms about 
the housecleaning and face-lifting job 
retailers must undertake soon if 
they expect to soothe ruffled feelings 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and build the good will and accept- 
ance that spell more sales. 

These are the major conclusions 
that merge from a survey just com- 
pleted by the First Annual Store 
Modernization Show, which is formu- 
lating a broad educational merchan- 
dising program to be held at Grand 
Central Palace during the week of 
July 7. 

The study encompassed 29 large 
and small cities in every section of 
the country, representing a trading 
area population of 12,500,000. In each 
instance opihions were secured from 
competent observers intimately ac- 
quainted with conditions in their lo- 


cality. The survey sought to deter- 
mine what factors women shoppers 
regard as synonymous with a “mod- 
ern store,” and which of these ele- 
ments were lacking. 

Number one symbol for “modern 
store,” cited by 72% of those ques- 
tioned, was better interior display. 
Better lighting was ranked second, 
with 48% of the vote. Next in order 
came periodic redecoration, 44%; 
wide aisles, 38%; rapid charge sys- 
tem, 17%; elevator and escalator 
service, 14%; adequate comfort fa- 
cilities, 14%; attractive window dis- 
plays, 10%; related selling depart- 
ments, 10%. 








Millions of Man Hours 


Have Been Saved 


by Bakers Using 


Time- and Labor-saving 


Rolling Pin Quality 






* 


* 
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Ingredients 


CHAPMAN & SMITH C0. 


1017 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


* * 
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Glamorized Pretzel 
Object of New 
Promotion Drive 


New York, N. Y.—‘Pretzels accom- 
pany champagne as often as beer, 
but people just don’t think of them 
that way,” Norval Postweiler, recent- 
ly elected president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, declared at 
the opening of the campaign to 
“glamorize the humble pretzel and 
put a high hat on it.” 

“The pretzel has been hidden under 
a bushel of malt and hops too long,” 
he insisted, “and it is actually perfect 
with milk as a before-bed snack, and 
is eaten in the swankiest surround- 
ings with soup, fish, salads, hot choco- 
late, cold drinks. 

“Annually, $15,000,000 is spent for 
pretzels. This includes 400,000,000 
stamped pretzels, 142,000,000 hand- 
twisted pretzels and 1,250,000,000 
pretzel sticks. A nimble pretzel- 
twister can create between 10,000 
and 11,000 a day, and has a right 
to be considered a master craftsman, 
as the ancient art calls for finesse, 
talent and technique. Fancy shapes 
include stars, rings and letters, but 
the original twist represented the 
arms folded in prayer because the 
monks used to give them to children 
as a reward for learning them.” 

From a teething ring for baby up 
through the ages of man the institute 
is. stressing pretzels. Workers in 
war industries preferred them for 
quick energy to prevent fatigue 
caused by loss of salt, the institute 
points out; bobby soxers eat them 
with their cokes, and even though 
the campaign is on for social prestige 
for pretzels, it is safe to bet that 
pop is still eating them. with his 
glass of beer. 

Demetria Taylor, home economist 
for the institute, has prepared new 
recipes which use pretzels as a crumb 
crust for a cream pie, in casseroles 
and other baked dishes. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


SWEET DOUGH SALES 
DISCUSSED IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Sweet dough busi- 
ness in New England lags well be- 
hind the rest of the country, accord- 
ing to Alex Taylor, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and “therein lies an excellent op- 
portunity for this section’s bakers to 
add some more sales.” 

Speaking before the Master Bak- 
ers Association of Greater Boston, 
Mr. Taylor outlined methods for 
building up sweet dough business. 
Among the points touched on were 
what the housewife wants, how to 
feature sweet doughs and formula. 

“One of the reasons why Chica- 
goans purchase four times as much 
sweet dough products as Bostonians 
is because of the richer sweet dough 
mix commonly met in the Middle 
West,” stated Mr. Taylor. “Such a 
mix is tastier and, contrary to the 
belief of many bakers, it actually is 
a more economical mix. This is es- 
pecially true in terms of sugar, 
where a rich mix returns consider- 
ably more profit per pound of the 
hard-to-get sweet stuff.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OKLAHOMA BAKER ELECTED 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—M. L. New- 
som, owner of the Bama Baking Co. 
here, has-been named president of 
the Capitol Hill Chamber of Com- 
merce. Capitol Hill is a suburb of 
Oklahoma City. 
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; y diet since the beginning of time. The 
enrichment of bread is a modern development 
of scientific research for the promotion of 
better health. 


Enriched bread served with all meals—and for 
between-meal snacks—is the easy way to make 
sure that every member of the family regularly 
receives this additional quota of health-giving 
nutrients. 
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For thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron are 
needed daily for maintaining health and stam- 
ina, and for the normal development of growing 
children. 
These vital nutrients are supplied in substan- 
tial quantities by including eight slices of en- 
riched bread with the food served daily. 


Today, the nutritive value of food is a prime 
sales factor. And more and more housewives 
are learning that enrichment is an added health 
protection for the whole family. 
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of the TO SANITIZE YOUR BAKERY. 
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Please feel free to call upon our repr 

for practical assistance in setting up your enrichment proce- 
dure. No charge or obligation—simply address your 
inquiries to: 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


. Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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Continued Need for Membership 


in Associations Seen by Official 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Need for con- 
tinued membership in local, state 
and national bakers’ associations 
was stressed by Alex Chromy, re- 
cently elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Association in 
his inaugural address. 

“We undoubtedly had a lot of 
headaches during the war trying to 
live up to the many and constantly 
changing rules and regulations set 


down by Washington, but these would 
have been a lot worse had it not 
been for the constant work of your 
local, state and national bakery as- 
sociation officials to try and remove 
and ease those which were placing 
a definitely unfair hardship on your 
business operations,” President 
Chromy said. 

“Just because the war is over does 
not mean that your problems have 





ended and that you no longer need 
association help. The present out- 
look of things, including sugar and 
shortening shortages, and possibly 
the continuation of some regulations, 
addition of new ones or revocation 
of such that have proved beneficial 
to all of us, all adds up to more 
headaches and the need for adequate 
representation for bakers at home, 
in the state as well as in Wash- 
ington. 

“A New Year is now at hand. It 
is the duty of every baker, large or 
small, to pledge his continued sup- 
port of fair business operations. Let’s 
forget the prewar price cutting prac- 





CONSOLIDATED, ELOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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tices, the over-production which cost 
us all money; attempts to beat our 
competition by baking everything 
even though our customers in gen- 
eral are not interested, and many 
other prewar ‘evils’ which were elim- 
inated the past few years either 
through necessity or under order, but 
which may again crop up when the 
competitive picture once again gets 
tougher. 

“Association membership which 
provides you with ideas and helps to 
conduct your business properly, is one 
solution to a problem of possible 
disunity in our own ranks. We must 
work together to hold the gains 
we’ve made in the past few years, 
if we expect to continue and prosper.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STUDY SHOWS GROWTH 
OF DRY MILK INDUSTRY 


A study of milk production and 
milk products manufacture in the 
United States over the last two dec- 
ades, just published by Cornell Uni- 
versity, shows the most significant 
change to be the growth of the dry 
milk industry. This publication, is- 
sued under the title, “Milk in War 
and Peace,” is jointly authored by 
E. E. Vial, W. I. Myers and F. A. 
Pearson, and the study was under- 
taken in co-operation with the Milk 
Dealers Association of Metropolitan 
New York. 

From 1925 to 1945 milk produc- 
tion in the United States increased 
about 35% and per capita produc- 
tion increased by 5%. The American 
people learned to use more dairy 
products, though during the war pe- 
riod, much dry milk, evaporated 
milk, butter and cheese was sent 
overseas. The total production in 
1945 of milk for all purposes, was 
123,259,000,000 Ibs. 

From 1939 to 1945, per capita 
production of dry whole milk in- 
creased rapidly over’ prewar years. 
The manufacture in 1939 amounted 
to 24,472,000 lbs; for the year 1945 
it totaled 217,883,000 lbs. The Cor- 
nell study brings out that this ex- 
pansion’ was because of “the wartime 
impetus for the production of food 
products that carry a large volume 
of nutrients per cubic foot of ship- 
ping space.” 

Discussing the product, nonfat dry 
milk solids, the Cornell booklet 
states: “The outstanding character- 
istic was the upward trend. In 11 
years from 1925 to 1936, per capita 
production rose about 50%,” and 
about 50% in the next 10 years. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED MANAGER 


Hartford, Conn.—Joseph M. Skin- 
ner of Moodus, has been named 
manager of the General Baking Co.'s 
Hartford plant. He has already as- 
sumed his new duties. Mr. Skinner 
has been with General since 1933, 
joining the company as cashier. He 
was later promoted to chief clerk, 
and more recently became an assis- 
tant manager. He is a member of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
Vehicle Safety Committee. 


——-BREAD.IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Worcester, Mass. — Nine member- 
ship applications were accepted at a 
recent meeting of the Worcester Re- 
tail Bakers Association held at the 
Hotel Sheraton. New members are 








Harold Duffy, William J. Holland, 
Robert J. Paul, Robert Truell, Bern- 
ard Inges, Joseph Kutil, Elizabeth 
Sellar, Herbert Bergeson and Fred 
Horn. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
SS — 














| “Tf it’s American it must be good.” Tributes like this have been 
earned by oustanding performance of ships designed and built by 
America’s plane engineers. So it is, too, with AMERICAN FLours, 
which are winning similar high tributes for good baking per- 


[ formance. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O i | 
| erican Flours, inc. 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Check these Advantages 


Anheuser-Busch Yeast is a specially se- 
lected strain of yeast, grown and developed 
to meet the modern requirements of the 
fast-stepping American Baking Industry. 
It has abundant STRENGTH to give 
SUSTAINED ACTIVITY AND VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE under all conditions. Its 
PURITY assures MAXIMUM FERMENTA- 
TION. Its inherent HARDINESS imparts 
unsurpassed KEEPING QUALITIES. It 
gives your loaf a fresh, clean FLAVOR 
housewives demand. An increasing num- 
ber of Bakers class Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
as an essential ingredient in the building 
of REPEAT BUSINESS. 
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Check these Advantages 


Budweiser Malt adds TOLERANCE by sup- 
plying readily FERMENTABLE SUGARS 
and converts some flour starches into 
EXTRA SUGAR. It supplies dextrines, 
increasing the MOISTURE RETAINING 
capacity of your loaf. Its mineral salts and 
amino acids STIMULATE FERMENTA- 
TION. It aids in producing a UNIFORM 
LOAF, gives a SILKY FINE TEXTURE, 
assures a more PALATABLE FLAVOR, 
gives added NUTRITIONAL VALUE. It 
assures your loaf that RICHER, GOLDEN- 
BROWN BLOOM and TENDER CRUST 
which means ADDED SALES and REPEAT 
BUSINESS. For best results use BUDWEISER 
MALT with BUDWEISER YEAST—they’re 
great team mates in producing Better 
Bread. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


A firm foundation for finer bread, 
these “star” flours will make a good 
impression in your shop — and help 
your bread make a good impression 


on the housewives in your market. 


w 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





ALL Baked Goods 
Come Out Better 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














AIB Distributes 
“Bakers’ Briefs” to ‘ 
Home Economists 


Chicago, Ill.—“Bakers’ Briefs,” giv- 
ing radio home economists brief bak- 
ery products messages, is the title 
of a series of informative bulletins 
being distributed by the American 
Institute of Baking consumer service 
department. This material, which 
will be released monthly, is for the 
use of home economists and other 
women using radio as a means of 
contacting the American homemaker. 

“Bakers’ Briefs” will consist of a 
series of one-paragraph items sug- 
gesting new and different ways of 
incorporating bakers’ products into 
the daily menu of the American fam- 
ily. Many of these items will include 
time-saving suggestions for the home- 
maker as well as helping her increase 
the nutritive value of her meals, 

There have been numerous requests 
for information of this type to be 
used on the radio and “Bakers’ 
Briefs” is expected to provide this in- 
formation and in addition will keep 
home economists in all parts of the 
country posted on new developments 
from the AIB test kitchen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~-— 


Bakers’ Club Has 
Permanent Quarters 
in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa.— A permanent 
headquarters has been established by 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club at the 
Penn Sheraton Hotel here. A large 





scroll, bearing the signatures of those 


who attended the “house warming” 
ceremonies of the new quarters; now 
hangs on the wall.at the club. 

The location of the hotel, at 39th 
and Chestnut Streets, is near the 
30th Street station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MEETING MAY 13-14 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa Bak- 
ers Association has scheduled its 
1947 convention for May 13-14 at the 
Hotel Savery here, according to a 
recent announcement: by Don M. 
Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, Mar- 
shalltown, secretary of the group. 
This will be the first full-scale con- 
vention since the reorganization of 
the association. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THRIFTIMIX CORP. MOVES 
TO NEW 3-STORY PLANT 


Los Angeles, Calif—Announcement 
has been made of the move of the 
Thriftimix Corp. to 4307 N. Produce 
Plaza, in the central manufacturing 
district. The new plant, with 20,000 
sq ft of floor area, is a reinforced 
concrete building with three floors 
and’ a mezzanine. 

A unique sawtooth arrangement al- 
lows the loading or unloading of 
three railroad cars at the plant 
simultaneously. 

The company has announced it is 
preparing to market automatic 
doughnut and waffle machines. 

President A. W. Langlois is assist- 
ed in management by his two sons, 
Alan W. and Donald R. Stock of 
the corporation is held equally by 
Mr. Langlois and Sam Horwitz, the 
latter being secretary and also own- 
er of Interstate Wholesale Grocery 
Co. of Los Angeles. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\} 0 WITH 


1SDOM 


BQIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain fadustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING AS OKATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR «= -jgits At. FLOUR 
GENEVA,N.Y. - TROY} N.Y. 























PERCY KENT BAG C0. 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily © FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE—BUT AREN'T... 


Yes, at first glance these automobile models look alike. But if you examine the 
drawings, you'll find they do differ in details. True, the differences are slight... 
but the hard-to-detect surface differences may be small compared to important 
differences in performance. 





THEY LOOK ALIKE—AND ARE 


Grade for grade, brand for brand there are mo differences . . . no differences that 
have the slightest chance of changing performance .. . in sack after sack of 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours! For they are forever uniform ... a/ways assure you 


perfect, reliable baking! You know how important that is! 
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Bake Shop Costs Compared by Denver 
Retail Bakers at Regular Meetings 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver Retail 
Bakers Association, which was or- 
ganized some two years ago, is an 
active organization bettering the in- 
dustry in its city. The association 
has two officers. Those selected to 
guide the destinies of the organiza- 
tion this year are Harold Hurd, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, re-elected president; 
and Clarence Bauhman, Robin Hood 
Bake Shoppe, secretary-treasurer. 

For many years Denver had a bak- 


ery organization known as the Den- 
ver Retail Bakers Club, but it was 
disbanded. After a lapse of a year 
the new association was organized. 

The original association was open 
to both retail baker and _ allied 
tradesman membership, while the 
new organization limits its member- 
ship to retail bakery owners exclu- 
sively. The only time an_ allied 
tradesman can attend is when he 
wishes to call special attention to a 


new product or a matter of similar 
nature. : 


The association meets once a 
month. Sometimes an outside speak- 
er is brought in, a man that has spe- 
cific information on some bakery or 
business problem. Every so often a 
bake shop cost session is held. Each 
baker brings his bake shop costs 
written out on a card with each cost 
itemized. No bakery names appear 
on these cards. They are handed in 
and costs are compared, enabling the 
bakers to know just how their own 
bake shop operation costs compare 
with the other bakeries represented 
at the meeting. 








Coffee Cakes and Cinnamon Rolls 


with that 


Friendly Soft Flavor 


WHOLESALE 


Straight Dough 


Flour—12% Protein ... 
Idaho Potato Flour .... 


ee a is a eas 


Whole Eggs ........... 
Milk Solids Non Fat ... 
Oe are 
BGS 5. aaa tae 


Mixing time—6 minutes 


Temperature—80° F. 
First punch—2 hours 


Take to bench—30 minutes 


Lbs. Ozs. 

a RETAIL. 

ae. Lbs. Ozs. 

+. Flour (Bread) .......... 15 

Idaho Potato Flour ...... % 

‘<a Water (1 gallon) ........ 8 

hae Eads (1 qpast) .......... 2 

oo a Milk ‘Solids Non Fat .... 12 

— RE ia i Utes.) aie sktas 2 8 
Y, errr 2 8 

me . iia iss easy cRNA 4 

ne 1p 0 RCC rT yee Te 6 

vs 1/16 Lemons (Rind & Juice) (2) 

re BOND in3-5-. ) C0 RS aaa ed \ 


Vanilla (according to strength) 
METHOD: Mix dough in usual 
manner and set at about 82° F. 

First punch 24 hours 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


Take to bench in 30 minutes 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 0 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 6 
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PRISON WILL BECOME 
BAKESHOP 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Staiiley Krysiak, 
a wounded veteran, despairing of 
building a plant under present condi- 
tions, has purchased the Worcester 
county jail. Soon he will cut the 
bars out of the windows, remodel the 
place and start turning out bakery 
products. The three-story brick struc- 
ture once housed up to 325 prisoners 
and the veteran picked it up for a 
mere $36,000 along with 60 acres of 
land. 


The association operates without 
charging dues. The cost of the din- 
ner at each meeting is collected by 
the secretary-treasurer from each in- 
dividual member present. 

If the organization decides to con- 
duct an advertising campaign the 
cost is computed and each member’s 
share is added to the price of his din- 
ner and collected on the spot. 

“We feel that our organization 
has been of great aid in helping the 
retail baking industry in Denver,” 
said President Hurd. “It enables us 
to know the men engaged in the 
same line and by exchange of ideas 
the business of the entire baking 
business in Denver is bettered.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRY MILK, EGGS SAVED 
U. S. WAR PRISONERS 


The latest sensation in the dry milk 
industry is also of vital interest to 
nutritionists, to the medical profes- 
sion, to convalescents and to dairy- 
men. Concentration of food elements 
through drying (milk and eggs in this 
instance) has saved and will save 
countless human lives in a new way. 
Dr. Herbert Pollack, head of the me- 
tabolism and nutrition division of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, and 
formerly the army’s chief medical 
consultant in the European theater, 
told of this new development at the 
recent convention of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago. 

Because American army doctors 
discovered that the large amount of 
protein essential to recovery could 
be accepted by starved stomachs 
when fed in the form of dry milk and 
dry eggs mixed, thousands of GI 
prisoners of war are living today. 
Of 92,000 soldiers liberated from Ger- 
man prison camps and treated with 
this bland diet, only eight died, al- 
though 40% of them were suffering 
from severe malnutrition and at least 
80% of them were undernourished. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL-WHEAT LOAF BACK 
FOR BRAZIL CONSUMERS 


With an easing of the wheat sit- 
uation, Brazil soon will get bread 
made entirely of wheat for the first 
time in several years. To that good 
tiding for Brazilian housewives has 
been added the announcement that 
bakers again will make house deliv- 
eries, which they have refused to do 
for some time, thus requiring buyers 
to stand in long lines. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET SALES REPORTED 


Nashua, N. H. — The Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co. had 
net sales of $14,569,650 and a net 
profit of $693,883 during 1946, it has 
been reported by Vasco E. Nunez, 
president of the concern. Comple- 
tion of a new building, with 100,000 
sq ft of floor space, at the Nashua 
plant, was also announced in the an 
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Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CHECKING — 


hourly milling samples with this 
equipment on the milling floor is 
another of the many precautions 
taken to insure you of uniformity 


In. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


This is in addition to complete 
Laboratory Control 


Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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Ion-Exchange 
Process Produces 
Sweet Syrup 


A new process, known as ion-ex- 
change, is being applied to dark syr- 
ups to produce a nonrationed, nearly 
water-white product of high sweet- 
ening value, containing almost noth- 
ing except sugars dissolved in water. 
The new syrup can be used as a sug- 
ar extender or replacement by the 
baking industry in bread, rolls, cakes 
or cookies, and it can also provide 
relief during the current sugar short- 
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age among candy manufacturers, bev- 
erage bottlers and other food manu- 
facturers. 

The process for making the syrup 
is being applied commercially by the 
New Haven Syrup Co., Inc., from ex- 
periment and developments of the 
American Cyanamid Co. which en- 
ters into licensing agreements for its 
application. In the metropolitan 
New York area it is handled by Lam- 
born & Co., brokers. 

By use of the ion-exchange proc- 
ess, maltose and other syrups with 
characteristic dark color and high 
flavor, are refined into a clear syr- 
up with no characteristic taste other 


than sweetness. The three variables 
that have long troubled users of sug- 
ar syrups — taste, availability and 
stability—are reduced to a minimum 
and the virtual absence of nutrients 
in these treated syrups acts as a 
deterrent to fermentation and crys- 
tallization can be inhibited by ad- 
justing the ion-exchange syrup to the 
optimum concentration. 

In the past the chemist has un- 
earthed a great number of raw mate- 
rials from which sugar syrups can be 
made, but they have all had char- 
acteristic tastes —- wheat, corn, rye, 
all have had flavors which it has 
been difficult, if not -impossible, to 











NWN ray, 


Twice-useful cotton bags are star salesmen for your product. Thousands of 


thrifty fingers make pretty dresses, aprons, and dozens of other useful house- 
hold items from cotton bags that bring products into the home. “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags” (the new cotton bag sewing book) is packed with exciting 


new ideas to spur them on. 


Advertising in national farm magazines is bringing requests for “Thrifty 
Thrills” by the hundreds of thousands. The circulation of this remarkable book- 
let to rural housewives . . . and its use by teachers in sewing classes .. . are 


boosting business for products in Cotton Bags. 


A SURE-FIRE CUSTOMER BUILDER 


Manufacturers are using “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” to in- 
crease sales, and open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 


bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity prices. Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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mask. The presence of potassium, 
calcium, magnesium and a number of 
other inorganic elements have been 
contributing factors but there has 
been no known way of removing 
them, without also removing the sug- 
ar. 
American Cyanamid’s ion-exchange 
process successfully applies processes 
that remove most of the undesirable 
impurities without affecting the sug- 
ar. While chemically, it is stated, 
not even the experts fully understand 
the intricacies of ion-exchange reac- 
tions, the process is comparable to a 
simple cold filtration, with hard, 
granular synthetic chemicals, called 
ion-exchange resins, acting as the 
filtering media. 

Briefly, the organic acids and oth- 
er inorganic salts which the sugar 
syrup producer would like to remove 
from his syrup are filtered out by 
use of these ion-exchange resins in 
equipment that is designed and op- 
erated so they can do their job with 
utmost efficiency and minimum of 
expense. In plants scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada 
these processes are in operation. 

The ion-exchange syrup will find 
its greatest field in the baking indus- 
try in the production of angel cakes, 
icings and fondants. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONFECTIONERY OUTPUT 
LIMITED BY SCARCITIES 


Washington, D. C.—Scarcities of 
raw materials finally caught up with 
the confectionery industry during 
1945, limiting United States produc- 
tion to 2,562,000,000 Ibs at a time 
when the candy consuming public 
was ready to buy about one third 
more sweets than were available, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Despite the squeeze placed on 
candy producers by short sugar ra- 
tions and diminished government 
purchases during the year, 1945 out- 
put was the second highest on rec- 
ord, falling 242,000,000 Ibs short of 
the 1944 peak. However, it was still 
1,000,000 lbs ahead of 1943. 

Returns to confectioners for their 
1945 output (approximately one half 
the retail value) were $620,000,000, 
a drop of $38,000,000 from the 1944 
high, but $45,000,000 greater than 
the $575,000,000 received for their 
1943 production. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COSTS REPORTED HIGHER 


Premiums on plate glass insurance 
policies have been increased from 7 
to 22% in many parts of the country, 
according to a recent report. The in- 
creases were due to increased costs 
of glass and labor necessary in in- 
stallation. 

This is the first increase in plate 
glass insurance rates put into effect 
by the insurance companies since be- 
fore the war. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INCREASED QUALITY URGED 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Bakers should 
use the 15% additional sugar allot- 
ment to “bolster quality and not quan- 
tity” Alex Chromy, president of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association 
has advocated to members of the as 
sociation, noting “by further im: 
proving your quality, you stand 4 
much better chance to retain Mrs. 
Homemaker’s business now that the 
war is over than you will if you pro 
duce more goods but fail to take 
quality into consideration.” 
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Three Dives 
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Red Cross Doughnut Factory 
in Japan Takes Orders by Air 


‘_ Red Cross doughnut factory 
near Yokohama, Japan, which 
uses 10 machines to produce 50,000 
doughnuts a day, claims that a 
Marine Corps unit south of Yoko- 
hama has the most unusual system 
in the world for ordering doughnuts. 

It is necessary for the factory to 


know when the Marine unit will 


, send a truck to pick up doughnuts, 


and how many will be wanted. The 
problem is that telephone communi- 
cations between the Marines and the 
factory are very poor, and it takes 
hours for a jeep or truck to make 
the trip. 








So on an average of twice a week, 
a Marine Corps plane zooms over the 
factory. The ‘appearance of the 
plane is a signal that a truck will 
call for the doughnuts in the after- 
noon, and the pilot buzzes the build- 
ing once for every thousand dough- 
nuts the unit wants. The usual or- 
der is three dives—3,000 doughnuts. 

Besides the Marine unit, the Red 
Cross doughnut bakery supplies 
doughnuts to all units in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area, and many outlying 
areas. The bakery employs 43 
Japanese men to operate the ma- 
chines and pack the finished prod- 
uct. 





NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION > FRANK J. HALE, President 


DOUGHNUT: FACTORY IN JAPAN 
—A Japanese is shown above tending 
an automatic doughnut machine in 
the Red Cross doughnut factory near 
Yokohama. Ten machines are in op- 
eration in the unit which serves all 
service forces in the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama area. 


When it first started operation, 16 
barrels of mix were used per day, 
but later the Red Cross developed 
its own formula for mix, and the reg- 
ular mix was used about half and 
half with the other. 

The procedure now used is to put 
the dry ingredients—50 lbs of dough- 
nut mix, 40 lbs of flour, 10 lbs of 
sugar, 6 lbs of baking powder, 5 lbs 
of powdered eggs and half a pound 
of salt—in a bin and mix well. The 
mix is kept in barrels until it is to 
be used, and then it’s mixed with 15 
gallons of Water into which has been 
put 30 vanilla tablets (equal to about 
% pt of vanilla extract). 

Attached to the factory is a can- 
teen serving coffee and doughnuts to 
men of nearby units. The canteen 
has 11 Japanese girls as waitresses. 

The canteen and bakery are man- 
aged by two American Red Cross 
recreation directors, aided by six 
Army enlisted men. 
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VANILLA BEAN OUTPUT 
REPORTED 10% LARGER 


Washington, D. C.—Madagascar 
has lifted its quantitative restric- 
tions on shipment of vanilla beans 
to the United States, according to 
a recent report of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The 
1946-47 vanilla bean crop in Mada- 
gascar, which supplies the bulk of 
United States imports, is forecast at 
1,100,000 lbs, or 10% larger than 
last year’s outturn. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INSPECTION DRIVE 

St. Joseph, Mo.—A drive to make 
certain all food handlers in the city 
have been inspected by a physician 
and found free of contagious and 
communicable diseases has moved in- 
to the bakeries, E. C. Jenkins, city 
health clerk, has announced. 

Inspectors of the health depart- 
ment have conferred with the op- 
erators of all bakeries in the city, 
both large and small, and if the em- 
ployees do not have the required 
health certificates plans were made 
to have them examined. 

“We're asking, in the interest of 
the health and well-being of the pub- 
lic, that every bakery employee who 
handles bread up to the time it 1s 
wrapped be examined. So far the 
bakery owners and operators have 
been. most co-operative,” said 
Jenkins. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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Hugo Mladinich 


RED STAR APPOINTMENT—Ap- 
pointment of Hugo Mladinich as ex- 
port manager of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. was recently an- 
nounced by Charles L. Wirth, presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Mladinich will 
be responsible for the entire opera- 
tion of Red Star’s export business. 





Greater Eye, Taste 
Appeal for Foods 
Subject of Research 


Evanston, Ill. — Current chemistry 
research at Northwestern University 
may result in greater eye and taste 
appeal for’ army goods. A project un- 
der way in the chemistry department 
of the university is seeking facts to 
explain the browning of foodstuffs. 
Such facts will be of importance, not 
only to the army, which is sponsoring 
the research, but to civilian food 
processors as well. 

The project, being undertaken with 
aid of a grant from the committee 
on food research of the army quar- 
termaster corps, is directed by 
Charles D. Hurd, professor of chem- 
istry, with the assistance of two as- 
sociates, Dr. Charles D. Kelso and 
Mrs. Estelle Rondestvedt, both full- 
time investigators. 

Prof. Hurd explained that, during 
the war, the quartermaster depart- 
ment had a problem in the off-color 
and in the frequently associated off- 
color conditions of heat-processed 
foods which were shipped overseas. 
Powdered eggs and milk, dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, or canned 
bread and meat often were found to 
have turned brown during both proc- 
essing and storage, especially. at com- 
paratively high temperatures. Such 
browning impaired both eye-appeal 
and palatability of many army foods. 

The Northwestern project, pro- 
gressing in the chemical laboratories 
in the technological institute building, 
is concerred with the study of the 
fundamental nature of the browning 
reaction. Prof. Hurd said that car- 
bohydrates can be made to react with 
proteins to yield brown colored sub- 
stances. For example, if glucose, a 
carbohydrate, is warmed for a few 
hours with glycine, an amino acid 
derived from proteins, an intense 
browning occurs. Work is in pro- 


gress now on the separation of the 
brown material from the mixture. 
One. objective of the research. is 
chemical characterization of the col- 
ored substance. Towards this end, 
model carbohydrate molecules which 
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are simpler than glucose have been 
synthesized for use. Some of these 
compounds give rise to browning 
more rapidly than does glucose if 
warmed with glycine, while others 
react more slowly or not at all. The 
study of the nature of these reaction 
products should help in the interpre- 
tation of the color formation from 
natural products, Prof. Hurd ex- 
plained. 

The project at Northwestern is one 
of several in an integrated program 
covering various phases of research 
on the browning process, being car- 
ried on at about a dozen laboratories 
in the United States which are sit- 


uated in universities, agricultural col- 
leges and experimental stations and 
privately owned _  food-processing 
plants. 
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CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
TO HEAR GEORGE CARLIN 


Atlanta, Ga—N. Walter Wertz, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas, is urg- 
ing those who have not already made 
reservations for the convention which 
will be held at Grove Park Inn., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 8-10, to do so imme- 
diately. 
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First business session of the con- 
vention will be held on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 8, at 10. Speakers will be 
George Carlin, Swift & Co., and Dor- 
othy Thomas, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Other business sessions of the con- 
vention will be held June 9 and June 
10. Among the speakers will be Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis; Elmer Wheeler, Dallas, 
Texas, and Ralph Gaylord, General 
Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








In the year, 843, in France “men 
mixed earth with a little flour and 
called it bread, they were so hun- 
gry. 
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ARMY REPORTS CIVILIANS 
- TOP DIET OF SOLDIERS 


Washington, D. C..—The War De- 
partment has released a set of fig- 
ures purporting to show that “the 
soldier eats less food than the aver- 
age active civilian.” 

The army said it had obtained 
figures from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, showing that “very often” 
civilians “consume as much as 4,500 
calories per day.” The army’s “mas- 
ter menu,” which can be changed 
about by mess supervisors to meet 
“local conditions,’ calls for 3,780 
calories a day to soldiers. 
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The army points out that its sys- 
tem can go further on less food be- 
cause its conservation drive has “re- 
duced edible food waste to an aver- 
age of 24.3 oz per month for each 
man.” 

Regardless of calories, the army 
says that its soldiers eat 100 lbs 
more meat each year than an indi- 
vidual in the “highest consumption” 
civilian group. The soldier gets 273 
lbs of meat, poultry and fish per year. 
The “highest consumption” civilian 
group eats 173 Ibs of the same dishes. 

A statistical disparity in sweets 
between army and civilian is mis- 
leading. The army, figures show, 


yields from your batter and dough... 


seems to get less sweets. Soldiers 
go to their PX’s for candy and thus 
make up the difference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


New York, N. Y.—Arthur L. Stras- 
ser was elected chairman of the 
board of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., at 
the firm’s recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were Edwin 
Stein, president and director; Morris 
S. Rosenthal, executive vice president 
and director; Robert Rau, treasurer, 
secretary and director. Vice presi- 
dents and directors are Oliver H. 
Clapp, Cecil H. Coryat, Robert M. 
Stein, Robert Strasser. 








You get more from your mix in both quality and 


quantity when using Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs for 


pound cakes, jelly rolls, and coffee cakes. 
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Look for the bright, new Swift's Brookfield container. Packed 
in tin for easy sanitary handling and quick defrosting. 
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made from choicest spring-laid eggs. 


To get full-bodied, luscious-looking 
baked goods of delicate texture that 
set your customers’ mouths a-watering 

—use Swift’s Brookfield Frozen 


Whole Eggs, Whites and Yolks, 
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Thomas F. Burke 


VICE PRESIDENT — Thomas F. 
Burke, in charge of the bread busi- 
ness of National Biscuit Co., has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, it has been announced by 
George H. Coppers, president. Previ- 
ous to his appointment as manager of 
the company’s bread department in 
1945, Mr. Burke had been a district 
sales manager in the biscuit and 
cracker end of the business, and dur- 
ing this period he made many friends 
in the food trade, all of whom are 
pleased to hear of this promotion. 
He has been associated with Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. for 36 years. 





Advantages of 
Frozen Pastries 
Cited in Article 


Chicago, Ill—Use of frozen bak- 
ery products offers definite advan- 
tages to restaurant operators pro- 
vided the products are of high qual- 
ity, stated Col. Paul P. Logan, di- 
rector of food research, National 
Restaurant Association, in an article 
on “Freezing Bakery Products for 
Bakery Use” in a recent association 
news letter. 

Col. Logan said the use of frozen 
baked goods enables the restaurant 
operator to improve quality and main- 
tain uniformity, increase variety, in- 
crease production per man-hour, re-— 
duce the chance of over-production, 
and increase profits. 

He pointed out that bakery prod- 
ucts which are properly packaged 
and stored will remain in excellent 
condition for several months. 

A discussion of methods and tech- 
nical findings of the association re- 
garding the freezing of bakery prod- 
ucts was included in Col. Logan’s 
article. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANAPOLIS SURVEY 
SHOWS BUYING HABITS 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A recent sur- 
vey by the Indianapolis Star discloses 
the bread buying habits of Indian- 
apolis families. Of all the families, 
95.6% use white bread of 42 brands. 
Only 51.2% of the families use rye 
bread. 

Grouping other types of bread in 
one category 51.1% of the families 
reported using such products. 

Of the 94.5% of all families who 
reported home baking, 83.4% bake 
pies, 69.4% bake biscuits, 66% bake 
cakes, 40.5% bake cookies, 29.3% 
bake rolls and only 14% bake bread. 
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ALABAMA 

A modern bag plant is being built 
at Mobile for Arkell & Smiths of 
Canajoharie, N. Y. Installations in 
the plant will provide mechanical 
handling for all materials for the 
manufacture of multiwall paper bags. 
The brick and steel building will be 
fire resistant and will include a manu- 


facturing area and air conditioned 
office space. 
ALASKA 


George and Henry Messersmith re- 
cently sold their San Francisco Bak- 
ery in Juneau to Bert McDowell, Mar- 
shall Erwin and Levi Hunsacker. The 
new owners will change the name to 
the Purity Maid Bakery. 


ARKANSAS 
The Ideal Baking Co. at Pocahon- 
tas has been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn Camp. The new owners 
are planning to modernize and im- 
prove the plant. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Safeway Stores, Ltd., has filed dec- 





THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


742 BOARD OF TRADE 


Pensa 
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laration of its partnership in the busi- 
ness of Fairfax Bread Co., 429 E. 7th 
Ave., Vancouver. 

L.. Nemetz has registered his offi- 
cial statement of his ownership by 
partnership in the business of United 
Bakers, 1500 E. Hastings St., Van- 
couver. 

Jack Auchterlonie, proprietor of 
the City Bakery at Cumberland, has 
sold the business to Wilbert Auchter- 
lonie. 


CALIFORNIA 


Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles, has purchased more 
than nine acres in Montebello and 
will erect a plant to supply bakery 
products to eastern Los Angeles Coun- 
ty and near-by areas. The new build- 
ing will contain about 265,000 sq ft 
and will be equipped with modern 
ventilating and heating facilities and 
a spur track. 

Melvin Engh has opened the. Los 
Cerritos Pastry Shoppe at 3913 Long 
Beach Blvd., Long Beach. 

The Norwalk (Cal.) Pastry Shoppe 
was recently opened at 615 Front 
St., by W. M. Vinnedge and George 
Nedderman. 

Gale Vance has opened Vance’s 
Bakery at 21825 Sherman Way in 
Canoga Park. 

Maxwell F. Goldman has purchased 
the Fairway Bakeshop at 6922 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Lngeles, from Clifton 
M. Bell and John J. Bowater. 

Eddie Williams recently purchased 
Mahler’s Bakery in Van Nuys from 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mahler. He is 
renaming the shop Williams Bakery. 

Clifford K. and Everett A. Seaman 
have purchased Christensen’s Bakery 
in San Diege from A. C, Christensen. 

John McKinney recently sold his 
Spic’n’Span Bakery, 2828 E. 10th St., 
Los Angeles, to Joe and William 
Johnson. 

Fred and Mathew Flannigan re- 
cently purchased the Compton (Cal.) 
Pastry Kitchen from Henry Visser. 

Hettick’s Bakery, Belmont Shores, 
has been sold to Morris Cooper by 
Haven Hettick. 

Stanley Bergren and James Budd 
recently opened a new doughnut shop 
at 408 Terminal St., Long Beach. 

Charles Roloff recently opened the 
Purity Bakery at 1860 E. Colorado 
Blvd., in Pasadena. 

John Carrion recently sold his Car- 
rion’s Bakery in Albany to Eugene 
Jacob. 

Atwood’s Bakery in Oakland was 
recently purchased by Roy Rich from 
Rover Duclos. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Netzer have 
purchased Long’s Bakery in Oakland 
and are renaming it the Virginia 
Pastry Shop. 

The Golden Brown Bakery, 2034 
Irving St., San Francisco, has been 
sold to Frank and Wendell Kretz. 

Harry Gora, owner of the Wilshire 
Pastry Shop, 4132 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, is changing the name of the 
shop to the A & S Bakery. 

James Welch recently opened the 
Nancy Bakery in Sunland. 

Lynn C. Shanton has sold his Do- 
nut & Waffle Shoppe at 1525 Smith 
St., Kingsburg, to Richard Knoblock. 

Ethel Leasa is the new owner of 
the Seeley Bakery, 2019 Lincoln Ave. 
Pasadena, having purchased the 
property from Ralph and Violet 
Seeley. 

Clare M. Floyd recently bought 
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Lacy’s Home Bakery in Bellflower 
from Kenneth and Leatrice Lacy. 

Elvin McCune recently opened 
Mac’s Dunk Inn in Hollywood. 

Robert, and Bess Allen have pur- 
chased the Eclaire Pastry Shop in 
Santa Monica from Sam _ Fischer, 
Michael Schaefer and Joseph Boros. 

John and Dorothy Hoover have sold 
Hoover’s Donut Shop in Santa Mon- 
ica to Agnes Lewsader and E. Han- 
cock. 

The Temptation Donut Shop, 6410 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles was re- 
cently sold to Joseph Kaugmann and 
Ray Primack by Henry Riser. 

D. A. Keller recently purchased the 
doughnut shop at 707 W. Washing- 
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ton St., San Diege, from W. J. and 
Vernon Fuson. 

Thomas Huss has sold Rodney’s 
Bakery in Wilmington to Oran J. Lay- 
mon and William A. Blandford. 

Byron R. Johnson and Glenn H. 
Phillips recently opened the Dough 
Boys Donut Shoppe at 123 Lakewood 
Blvd. in Bellflower. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Green recently 
purchased the City Bakery, 717 
Broadway, Needles, from William and 
Freda Jones. 

John D. Kroger recently sold his 
Kroger’s Bakery, 4714 University 
Ave., San Diego, to John Werner. 

Herman Marto recently bought 
Morris Mizrahi’s Helen Lee Donut 


Shop at 628 S. Western in Los An- 
geles. 

Henry Randell recently bought 
Molly’s Creamery and Bakeshop, 
7767% Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
from M. Sherr. 

Pierre and Antoine Laxague re- 
cently purchased the Kern City 
French Bakery, 717 21st St., Bakers- 
field, from Joseph Gueydan. 

Ott’s Bakery in the Ar-Kay Super- 
Mart, 1010 Anaheim St., Wilmington, 
has been sold by Frank Ott to Robert 
E. and Opal H. Brown. 

Ben J. Slotnick recently opened 
the Four Star Bakery at 419 N. Canon 
Drive in Beverly Hills. 

Richard D. Korf recently sold his 
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“TI got the idea when he kept insisting that Cerelose 
makes everything taste better” 
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Marty’s Donut Shop, 557 S. Vermont, 
Los Angeles, to Willia Frazier and 
Paul Rowley. 

The Don-Re Bakery and Sweet 
Shop, 1985 W. Adams, Los Angeles, 
has been sold by Ann E. Dixon to 
George S. Golden. 

Alfred Karlsen recently sold his 
Golden Grain Bakery in the Forum 
Market, 4000 W. Pico St., Los An- 
geles, to W. H. Stinson. 

Fred Quint has announced the sale 
of his Alldritt’s Bakery, 5004 E. Sec- 
ond St. in Belmont Shores, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Cooper of New York. 

Kraft Foods Co., 1001 E. 60th St., 
Los Angeles, has purchased seven and 
one half acres of ground at Slauson 
and Eastern Ave. for a new plant. 
The plant will contain approximately 
110,000 sq ft of floor space. 


DELAWARE 


The Lloyd J. Harris Pie Co., dealer 
in pies, pastries and other baked 
goods, filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state at Dover 
recently. Capitalization is $1,000. 


HAWAII 


Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., Hono- 
lulu, is replacing all of its produc- 
tion equipment and machinery in a 
$300,000 modernization program. A 
new oven, the longest bakery oven 
west of Chicago, is being built by the 
Equipment Engineering Co. of Los 
Angeles. It has 145 ft of effective 
baking length, is more than 10 ft wide 
and has a capacity of more than 6,000 
Ibs an hour. 


ILLINOIS 


Paul’s Donut Shop opened in EI- 
dorado April 1 in a new building. 

An explosion, which blew holes in 
two walls of the French Bakery at 
Joliet recently, caused damage esti- 
mated at $25,000. Raymond Brick, 
an employee, said the explosion oc- 
curred when he attempted to ignite 
gas burners in an oven. No one was 
hurt. James Artondelis is the owner. 

Charles and Ralph Hawker will open 
a pastry shop in the remodeled Palace 
Theater building in Pana in the near 
future. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. R. Williams, who 
have operated a bakery in Benton 
for 21 years, have sold the business 
to Martin A. Gradl and Harold 
Bridges of Alton. 

Stanley Hildegrand and Ottomar 
Gutzler have opened a bakery in 
Carbondale. Both men served in the 
Navy during the war. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Parkinson have 
purchased the Crabtree Bakery in 
Mt. Sterling from Mrs. Ollie Crab- 
tree. The new owners have redec- 
orated and remodeled the store. 

The Purity Baking Co., Decatur, 
has been authorized to increase the 
number of shares of preferred stock 
from 2,000 to 3,500 by the secretary 
of state at Springfield. Joseph Gaug- 
er, president of the firm, said it plans 
no expansion, but since no stock has 
been sold in several years, company 
officials sought authorization for more 
shares. 


INDIANA 


A new truck has been added to the 
fleet of Mrs. Hackel’s Bakeries, Inc., 
8560 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago, eX- 
panding its service in the Hammond 
area. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Craw and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Webb of Fort Wayne 
have bought the Ehrhart Bakery at 
132 N. Main St. in Monticello. 

Harold Hutchcraft, who has been 
employed by the Ward Baking Co. for 
the past four years, has opened a new 
bakery at 812-14 Plum St. in Logans- 
port. The shop has been remodeled 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 


Here's a good “buy-word’ for 
flour quality... Precision Milled. 


Precision-milled TOPPER can 


meet today’s exacting bakeshop 
conditions because it has the 
inherent baking values that can 
produce a fine-textured soft loaf 
and one with tasty eating qual- 
ities. Its uniformity is protected 
by constant laboratory and 
baking tests. 


Precision Milled means better 


baking. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SAFE DRIVING—Larry Becker, center, one of the 26 salesmen-drivers 
of the Continental Baking Co.’s bakeries in the New York City area who 
have driven company vehicles a combined total of 3,800,000 miles in the 
past 15 years without an accident, is congratulated and presented a radio 
at a dinner by M. Lee Marshall, right, chairman of the board of Con- 
tinental. Looking on is R. K. Stritzinger, president of the company. The 
New York dinner is the first of a series which the Continental will hold 
throughout the country to honor 15-year safe drivers in all cities where 


it has bakeries. 





and new furnishings and fixtures have 
been installed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Meyer have 
purchased a business building at 1450 
Bellemeade Ave. in Evansville and 
have opened a bakery. Mr. Meyer 
will operate a confectionery and res- 
taurant in connection with the bak- 
ery. He will be assisted by his wife 
and his son, Robert, a veteran of the 
last war. 

C. Russell Neterer, a bakery own- 
er of Huntington, has announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion of mayor. He learned the bak- 
ing trade in Nappanee and came to 
Huntington 12 years ago from Mont- 
pelier, Ohio. 

IOWA 

George Wells, manager of the 
Storm Lake (Iowa) Bakery, has re- 
opened his firm. The plant was 
closed for extensive repairs and re- 
modeling after a recent explosion in 
an oven. 


LOUISIANA 


The Wolf Bakeries of Baton Rouge 
are planning to erect a new plant at 
Lafayette at a cost of $500,000. The 
new plant will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 75,000 loaves of bread a 
day, but allowances are being made 
to double that capacity as the need 
arises. 

P. H. Inglett, owner of Inglett’s 
Pastry & Bake Shop, New Iberia, has 
purchased the Model Bakery at 315 
W. Main St. Mr. Inglett has moved 
his shop into that of the Model Bak- 
ery, combining the two firms. The 
name, Model Bakery, will be discon- 
tinued. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two ex-servicemen, Donald San- 
taniello and Alexander Delevo, have 
taken over the Kessler Bakery on 
Briggs Street in Easthampton. The 
bakery is 35 years old. 

Fire caused by an overheated re- 
frigerator motor caused damage esti- 
mated at $2,000 to Sellar’s Bakery, 
903 Main St., Worcester. James Sel- 
lar is the owner. 

Fire damaged the Cloverleaf Bak- 


ery in Woburn recently. No one was 
hurt. 


MICHIGAN 


The Merchant’s Wholesale Bakery 
of Marquette, which recently cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary, has made 
arrangements for the extension of 
its service to Dickinson County. 


MINNESOTA 


Clifford Werpy, who recently sold 
his bakery at Marshall, has pur- 
chased the Patty Ann Bakery at 
Granite Falls from A. Hess and has 
taken possession of the business. 

A bakery has been added to Art 
Jetland’s Red and White Store in 
Grand Rapids. Jack Van Espen of 
Duluth is the baker. 

C. J. Wagner, who owned and op- 
erated the Littlefork (Minn.) Home 
Town Bakery before it was destroyed 
by fire recently, has purchased a 
new building and opened a bakery. 

Charles H. Hughes and Raymond 
H. Tlusty have opened the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery in East Grand Forks. 
The bakery is located at 217 DeMers 
Ave. 

McGlynn’s Bakery, Eighth Street 
and Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
was damaged in a $300,000 fire which 
destroyed the headquarters store of 
Snyder Drug Stores, Inc., and dam- 
aged near-by stores. 

Lowell V. Christensen of Bird 
Island has purchased the Norwood 
(Minn.) Home Bakery from Lawrence 
Bialke. 

Akre’s Bakery, Inc., 214 S. 7th St., 
Brainerd, has been incorporated to 
deal in food and bakery products 
with 2,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators are Earle Akre, 
Oscar Akre and Herbert Schmidt. 

Chester Brinkman, proprietor of 
Brinkman’s Bakery in Farmington, 
has purchased a new building for the 
bakery. He is remodeling the interior 
of the building and putting in a new 
front. 

LuVerne Nelson of Albert Lea has 
purchased the Kiester (Minn.) Bak- 
ery from Oscar Cleveland. The new 
owner, who has taken possession of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect towr 


































Plus Values 


There is a “plus value” in flour not found on labo- 
ratory reports. That is the immeasurable desire 
of the miller to make the best flour. 


Good location for superior wheat, efficient mill- 
ing and a well-equipped laboratory are of basic 
importance ... and we have such facilities. But 
with all of these things, the quality of Thoro-Bread 
would still depend on our determination to make 
it a superior flour. 


We have a pride of craftsmanship in producing 
Thoro-Bread. And that personal pride is an im- 
portant factor in making Thoro-Bread “the per- 
fect flour.” 


HANOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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ee not how good, but HOW tee / 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “‘unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of “How better’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


insurance Exchenge, Chicago, lil. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








| ¥ 4 wn c 
VANIELS 


MINNEAPOLIS 






J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 5. — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary, Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


May 5-7. — Millers National Fed- 
eration, 45th annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


May 12-13.—American Millers As- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre- 
tary, Harold N. Jernigan, 136 S. Ar- 
cadia Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 


May 18-20.—New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y; secretary, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York. 





WEED CONTROL FOR GRAINS 
SUBJECT OF EXPERIMENT 


To determine the practicability of 
applying weed control chemicals to 
growing grains, with smaller volumes 
of water than heretofore have been 
required, the agricultural department 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis 
is conducting a series of tests of im- 
portance to farmers. The company 
operates Peavey Elevators in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas and was a 
pioneer grain company in demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of chemical con- 
trol of weeds. 

The tests, begun in February and 
continuing into March, are being con- 
ducted in California by F. H. Peavey 
& Co. representatives. The experi- 
ments are being made in California 
so that results of the new methods 
of applying weed control chemicals, 
to grains now growing in that state, 
may be made known to Minnesota and 
Dakota farmers in time for use in 
spraying their 1947 crops. 

The experiments are being con- 
ducted by the Peavey company in 
co-operation with the University of 
California and the California depart- 
ment of agriculture. 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad te get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Ww. B. LATHROP, President 
B. B. RHINER, Pxec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





GRAIN 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


, 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. cciNG’sxorion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ts Sais = — enite 
ew Yor as le 0) 
[a Galecton 
e Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Franciece 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














Jones-HeETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
_ and FIELD SEEDS PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. Ww One.” 
GRAIN MERCHANTS e specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 


Wi m, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





























a 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 











| 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Ringing the Baker's Doorbell 





(Continued from page 64) 


the bakery, will not change the name. 

The Witti Bakery in Stillwater, 
which was damaged by fire recently, 
has been reopened. ’ 

Roland H. Aaker, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Minne- 
sota, is rebuilding his bakery in Mon- 
tevideo which was destroyed by fire 
a couple of months ago. The new 
plant will be 50x120 ft, two stories, 
of concrete and steel construction. It 
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will contain two ovens and modern 
bakeshop equipment. 


MISSOURI 


The Hy-Klas Food Products Co., St. 
Joseph, will erect a new building this 
year to house a bakery, according to 
Charles E. Beaty, president. The 
new building will be 85x125 feet. New 
equipment, including a new type mix- 
er, traveling ovens, roll machine and 
slicing and wrapping machine, will be 
installed. 

The Mangelsdorf Pastry Shops, Inc., 
606 Heman Ave., University City, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 au- 
thorized capital stock to engage in 


the bakery business. Incorporators 
are Harold A. and Birdie Mangels- 
dorf of St. Louis and Taylor Sandison 
of University City. 

The Bonne Terre (Mo.) Pastry 


‘Shop was opened for business re- 


cently. ‘The shop has been redec- 
orated and remodeled and an oven 
and other equipment installed. 


MONTANA 
R. B. Melhaff of Big Timber re- 
cently purchased the Home Bakery 
in Livingston from John Wright. 
Lyle Gillard and George McIntyre, 
both of Kennewick, Wash., have pur- 
chased the American Rose Bakery in 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


In these days of higher flour costs, 
you'll appreciate the production sav- 
ings in using HUNTER flours. Their 
smooth performance comes from 
skillful milling of finer wheats from 
the heart of America’s “bread- 


basket.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Libby from Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Peterson. The Petersons have owned 
and operated the establishment for 
the past 25 years. 

The Sweetheart Bakery has an- 
nounced that it will bake cakes for 
its bakery operations in both North 
Dakota and Montana at its plant in 
Miles City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The erection of a $40,000 garage at 
the M. & M. Bakeries, Inc., plant on 
Third Street in Dover, has been ap- 
proved by the board of aldermen. 
The board waived an ordinance re- 
quiring that new buildings in the 
business district must be at least two 
stories high. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Delica- 
tessen & Bakery, which was destroyed 
by fire a year ago, is open again in 
a new shop at 18 Pearl St. A four- 
chamber baking oven has been in- 
stalled. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Straub 
are the owners. 

Moore’s Market & Bakery, which 
operates two super markets in Man- 
chester, has opened a third establish- 
ment at 4 Main St. in near-by Goffs- 
town. Howard Northridge owns the 
firm and Kenneth Adams is manager 
of the new unit. 

Col. Charles G. Y. Normand, presi- 
dent of Normand Bros., Inc., Man- 
chester, is being mentioned as Repub- 
lican candidate for mayor in the No- 
vember _ election. Col. Normand 
served in the Army Air Corps dur- 
ing the war. 


NEW MEXICO 
Gillie Sanchez will open a bakery 
and coffee shop at 239 N. Main in 
Belen about May 1. Mr. Sanchez 
has managed a bakery at Hawthorne, 
Nev., for the past few years. 


NEW YORK 


Hendee’s Pies, 461-471 Connecticut 
St., Buffalo, has filed plans with the 
city division of buildings to alter its 
bakery at a cost of $3,000. 

A business name has been filed for 
Laura’s Pies, 191 E. Ferry St., Buf- 
falo, by John W. Crockett, Laura 
Crockett and Anthony Wawrowski. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Pietrzak Bros. Bak- 
ery, 632. Amherst St., Buffalo. Part- 
ners are Alfred Pietrzak and Richard 
Pietrzak. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for Johnny’s Home Bak- 
ery, 1758 Clinton St., Buffalo. Part- 
ners are John D. Miller and Eugene 
A. Miller. 

J. P. O’Rourke, president of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., 812 E. 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST .. . 


9 
Ioleheant 
HARVESTA ---- 
CRACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR. - ++ °° 


DIADEM «++ °° 
WHITE STAR -- 


PIEFLOUR..--- 


Swans Down 
AKE FLOUR... 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 
PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, LNDIANA 
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Herbert C. Johnson 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — The 
appointment of Herbert C. Johnson 
as sales representative for the bak- 
ery division has been announced by 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, New York. He will represent 
AMF in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and Virginia. For the past seven 
years, he has been actively as- 
sociated with the baking industry, 
selling bakery machinery and equip- 
ment. Prior to that, he worked in 
the engineering department of one 
the largest’ electrical manufacturers 
in the country. A graduate engineer, 
Mr. Johnson received his degree in 
mechanical engineering from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Ferry St., Buffalo, has filed plans 
with the city division of buildings to 
erect a $75,000 addition to the bak- 
ery. The company has been granted 
a building permit to raze a structure 
at 808 E. Ferry St. 

Unterecker-Cook Candies, operator 
of a chain of baked goods stores in 
Buffalo, has reopened its store at 
566 Main St., which was destroyed 
by an explosion and fire last year. 
The building was rebuilt at a cost of 
more than $150,000. 

The Modern Bake Shop at 1478 
Broadway, Brooklyn, has been sold 
by John D. Dorsi to Ira Rosen, 
through David Jaret Co., Inc., realtor. 

Wind’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to deal in baked goods in 
Whitesboro. Capital stock is $25,- 


>000, $100 par value. Directors are 


Wybo E. Wind; Henry W. Wind and 
Andrew W. Wind. 

The Vita Donut Corp. has been 
formed to sell doughnuts with offices 
in Brooklyn. Directors are August 
Weker, Ernest Oestheicher and John 
Carrillo. 

Linne Chocolates, Inc., has been 
chartered to manufacture chocolates, 
pastries and ice cream in, Queens. 
Directors are William R. Lindroth, 
Oscar W. Lindroth and Kathryn C. 
Lindroth. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The counters and show cases in the 
Snyder Quality Bakery in Hettinger 
have been replaced with new and 
modern equipment. 

Donald Burke recently opened 
Burke's Bakery in Cavalier. The 
building, which is fireproof, is made 
of cement blocks. 


OHIO 
The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved the construc- 
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tion of an addition to Julia Sobek’s 
Bakery in Canton. The addition will 
cost $2,110. 

Bakery Basket, Inc., Toledo, has 
been incorporated with 250 shares 
of no par value common stock to 
operate a recently purchased bakery 
at 502 Detroit Ave. 

Omar, Inc., has been granted a 
permit to build a one-story steel re- 
pair building with heating plant at 
1350 S. 22nd St. in Columbus. The 
building will cost $12,500. 

Jack D. Hay is building a new 
$10,000 structure in Canfield to house 
a bakery and dental offices. 

Aunt Mary’s new modern bakery 


was recently opened at 1566 E. 24th 
St. in Cleveland. Gifts were offered 
to visitors and their children. 


OKLAHOMA 


Billy’s Bakery in Lawton has in- 
stalled a new cake mixer. 

New trucks have been added to 
the fleets of the Continental Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City; the Heavener 
(Okla.) Bakery; Kay’s Cookie Co., 
Idabel, and Strain’s Bakery, Duncan. 

The Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop, 
a wholesale and retail establishment, 
was opened recently in Holdenville. 

Cake machines have been installed 
by the Busken Bakery in Oklahoma 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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City and the Sun-Lite Bakery in 
Oklahoma City. 

Abe Roelke has opened a retail 
bakery in Bartlesville. 

A cooky dropper has been pur- 
chased by Sherman’s Bakery in > 
Wewoka. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, has in- 
stalled a water cooler system. 

Andy Mayer, owner of Andy’s Bak- 
ery, Hobart, recently moved into his 
new modern building. 

A large traveling oven was re- 
cently purchased by the Country Club 
Cookie Co., Oklahoma City. 

F. W. Arnold and M. G. Blake have 

(Continued on page 72) 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic + LO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. . 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJT_LOUR powestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK x 





5 25 Beaver Street 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Policy Objectives 
of AFMA Listed 
in New Booklet 


Chicago, Ill—To explain the aims, 
purposes and objectives of the feed 
manufacturing industry in its rela- 
tion to the nation’s agricultural econ- 
omy, the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association has published a book- 
let, entitled “Policy Objectives.” 

An introduction to the booklet 
points out that the feed manufactur- 
ing industry has played a vital role 
in maintaining and improving the 
high level of nutrition which the 
United States enjoys, utilizing basic 
nutritional knowledge and applied re- 
search to promote the age of scien- 
tific feeding. 

During the past 25 years the pro- 
duction of livestock has increased 
44% per acre of land and 27% per 
unit of feed available, the booklet 
states, adding that the efforts of the 
feed industry have contributed great- 
ly to this improvement. 

The booklet states that AFMA 
stands for: 

1. A prosperous American agricul- 
ture. “Service to agriculture is the 
feed manufacturing industry’s pri- 
mary function and the basis for its 


existence and profit. The association 


pledges co-operation in soil improve- 
ment and in all other measures that 
foster a prosperous agriculture.” 

2. Efficient, profitable production 
of livestock and poultry. “The asso- 
ciation pledges to concentrate on the 
constant improvement of animal and 
poultry nutrition . . . to continually 
strive, through applied research, to 
discover what nutritive properties 
are contained in the various agricul- 
tural by-products and how they can 
be blended together to’ supplement 
farm grains in order to obtain max- 
imum efficiency in poultry and live- 
stock production.” 

3. Co-operation with other agen- 
cies and organizations. The associa- 
tion recognizes the contributions to 
American agriculture by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
state agriculture departments, col- 
leges and experiment stations, county 
agents and other agencies and organ- 
izations. Wholehearted co-operation 
is pledged to these organizations in 
programs of research, education and 
leadership. 

4, Preservation of the American 
way of life. “The association pledges 
compliance with existing laws and 
regulations affecting the feed manu- 
facturing industry . . . stands for fair 
competitive practices based on sound 
business principles and equal oppor- 
tunity for all, urges its members. to 


accept the full responsibility of citi- 


zenship in all communities of which 
they are a part.” 

5. A strong association. AFMA 
recognizes its responsibility as a 
spokesman for the industry and can 
fulfill its assignments effectively only 
to the degree in which it speaks for 
the whole industry. The association 
will attempt to promote co-operation 
and understanding between the feed 
manufacturing industry and various 
public groups interested in similar 
objectives, strive to co-ordinate the 
industry’s service functions and serve 
as a central point for dissemination 
within the industry of research on 
nutrition, feed and management pro- 
grams, of improved methods of manu- 
facture and distribution and of busi- 
ness practices. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


or babes 


Oilseed Cakes and: ‘Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


e 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 












ELLYAourt. 
oi Merchandisers 
CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR ceases 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








f " Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








Flour Specialists $i2chocr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
ene N.Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 











New Ragland Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


| ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
| (GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

| Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
| 
| 
| 
| 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COabie Address. “Coventry.” London 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘Cleo.’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLom4,"' Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘*Matluch” 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Cable Address: ““TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 














} | 


‘or 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
s IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
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9 Brunswick Street - LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 

PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puinip,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFEL 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


| LOKEN & CO. A/S 
| Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





| 
| 
| 
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FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, F 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, ast “IMPORTERS 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. ee en as ce ote 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS NN. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Hstablished 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF | 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 6th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) mig Pen Ny ell 
Importers of — 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. W N 
ROTTERDAM, HOL’ A T AD S 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P@Btbox 1151 ccc MBeoe 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., otterdam 
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Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
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A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export - ee 


80 WALL ST. NEW YORK ey 5 


“ag: 


HANOVER ‘alapat 








= 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Ringing the Baker's Doorbell 


(Continued from page 69) 
purchased the Irvin Bakery in Bris- 
tow from Hugh Irvin. The new own- 
ers have been in the bakery busi- 
ness at Shattuck for the past 19 
years. 





OREGON 


Edgar W. Baird has opened the 
Santiam Bakery in Sweet Home. 
Frank Hunter and Steve Allberg 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


North Killingsworth, Portland, to 
Edward Marcks. Mr. Marcks is the 
owner of Marcks’ Bakeries in Port- 
land and Vancouver, Wash. 

Henry and Vernon Krieger recently 


purchased the National Bakery in 


Clatskanie from Charles Myton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Louis H. Braun is now operating 
the Keystone Bakery, Inc., West 


- Bridgewater. Mr. Braun purchased 


the interest of his brother, Gus Braun, 
who is now in Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christ Nenoff have 
sold the Nenoff Bakery, 531 Green- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh, to William J. 


Smoody, formerly production man- 
ager of the A. & P. Bakeries at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. and Mrs. Nenoff are 
planning to spend two years traveling 
in the South. 


TEXAS 


Fire destroyed the Davis Bakery 
in McCamey recently, with an esti- 
mated loss of $10,000. A gas stove 
caused the fire, according to Jake 
Davis, owner and operator. He plans 
to rebuild the building. 

The Lee Baking Co., Corpus Christi, 
was reopened recently after remodel- 
ing. Owners are W. B. and Wade 
Lee. A new doughnut machine, which 


have sold the Cameo Bakery, 106 
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BAKERY OVENS 
& MACHINERY 


STANDARD BREAD 
WRAPPING MACHINE 


END LABELER ATTACHMENT 
POLAR SFAL * TWIN-PACK PARTS 


GLEN VERTICAL 
CAKE MIXERS 
120- 160- 340- QUART CAPACITIES 


GLEN BOWL UNLOADER 


THERMO-RADIANT OVENS 


MULTI-CYCLE * SINGLE-LAP » DOUBLE-LAP 
TRAVELING HEARTH 


OVEN CHAIN LUBRICANT 


2 4 4 aL 
EQUIPMENT AND OVENS 


GLEN BREAD PAN 
CLEANING AND 
GREASING MACHINE 


AMF PLANT 
LAYOUT SERVICE 


stenber | in a series of advertisements explaining features. of the 


(2?) STANDARD Bread Wrapper 


abeler 
ttachment 


The AMF End Labeler is a compact, automatic unit which is 
easily attached to the AMF STANDARD Bread Wrapping Machine. 
it mechanically feeds, registers, cuts and securely attaches a label 
to each end of the bread package. Driven by the wrapper, it requires 
no additional motor, no extra floor space. 

More and more bakers throughout the country are using end 
labels for—prompt brand identification —high visibility on counters 
and shelves—strong, neat, attractive packages — attention-getting, 
point-of-sale advertising messages. It saves paper, cuts operating 
costs and provides the lowest-cost, best-producing, point-of-sale 
advertising you ever bought! 


Write the Bakery Division for this 


booklet. It fully illustrates all the 
features of the AMF Standard. 


*“STANDARD FOR THE INDUSTRY’ 





AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sil Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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will completely manufacture 210 doz 
doughnuts in an hour, has been in- 
stalled. 

Lockhart’s Federal Bakery at Aus- 
tin has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 authorized capital stock by O. P. 
Lockhart, Mrs. Helen Lockhart and 
E. P. Lockhart. 

New equipment has been installed 
in the Model Bakery at 417 N. Ore- 
gon in E] Paso. 

Johnson’s Bakery in Borger has 
added a cooky dropper to its equip- 
ment. 

VIRGINIA 


Hagan Bakeries, Inc., 114 S. Wayne 
St., Arlington, has been organized to 
conduct a bakery business with max- 
imum capital 150 shares without par 
value. James W. Hagan, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is president. 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bak- 
ery, Inc., has obtained permission 
from the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration to construct a garage at a 
cost of $17,000. 

The application of the Spalding 
Baking Co., Inc., of Staunton, for 
permission to make improvements, 
costing $20,500, on its present build- 
ing, has been approved by the Civil- 
ian Production Administration. 

Dania Bakeries, Inc., Richmond, 
has been formed with maximum cap- 
ital of $100,000 to deal in bakery and 
food products of all kinds. Rein- 
hardt Becker of Richmond is presi- 
dent. 

WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Herman Bauer recently sold 
her Bauer’s Bake Shop, in Paulsbo, to 
Don Remsberg and Virgil Smith, 
owners of the Tendercrust and Shaef- 
er bakeries in Shelton. Ran Rydeen, 
former Seattle manager for Standard 
Brands, Inc., will manage the bakery. 

The Jersey Cream Baking Co. will 
build a $125,000 plant in Seattle to 
replace the plant which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Thomas King is opening a new 
wholesale and retail bakery at 8543 
15th St. N.W. in Seattle. The new 
bakery is called the Crown Hill Bak- 
ery. 

WISCONSIN 

The Cambridge (Wis.) Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated with 100 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators 
are Ernest R. Hedges, Grace L. Jo- 
sephson and Cina Hedges. 

A new electric and gas bake oven 
has been installed in the Monroe 
(Wis.) Bakery. The shop has been 
redecorated and remodeled. 

Herbert Mortag has purchased the 
Home Dairy in Beloit and has opened 
a bakery under the name of Mortag’s 
Bakery and Delicatessen. 

The Home Bakery has been moved 
from Lake Geneva to Fort Atkinson 
by Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Bittner. 
The Lake Geneva property was pur- 
chased by Joseph Rothengas and his 
son, Charles, who will operate a bak- 
ery there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Blake have 
sold the Blake Bakery in Milton 
Junction to Ira, Robert and Dan Hil- 
ler. The new owners are redecorat- 
ing and modernizing the shop. 

Wallace Johnson has opened Wal- 
ly’s Home Bakery in Superior. Mr. 
Johnson has been associated with the 
Siren (Wis.) Home Bakery since his 
discharge from the Navy. 

August Schmidt, who has operated 
Schmitty’s Bakery in Watertown for 
the past 10 years, has opened 
Schmitty’s Pastry Shop at 4512 W. 
Burleigh St. in Milwaukee. 2 

Thomas Cross has sold the Poy- 
nette (Wis.) Bakery to’ Vilas Darling 
and Albert Swan, both veterans. Mr. 

Cross. has operated the bakery for 
35 years. 
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Membership of Feed 
Advisory Committee 
Announced by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
Department of Agriculture recently 
announced the following membership 
in the feed industry advisory com- 
mittee under the Marketing and Re- 
search Act of 1946. That these new- 
ly appointed committees, of which 
there are several which have already 
been appointed, will ever function 
remains in doubt. 

The House appropriations commit- 
tee which is economy minded is be- 
lieved prepared to trim off the pro- 
posed $19,000,000 appropriation for 
these purposes although there is bi- 
partisan support for the funds. The 
feed industry membership is as fol- 
lows: 

Feed Advisory Committee: L. E. 
Bopst, secretary-treasurer, Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials, College Park, Md; R. C. Buck- 
els, grower, Stratford, Texas; Elwood 
L. Chase, Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, 
Inc., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Buffalo 5, N. Y; E. G. Cherbonnier, 
feed industry consultant, 3615 Olive 
St. St. Louis 8, Mo; H. Clarence 
Eales, assistant general ‘manager, 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, 840 Battery St., San Francis- 
co 11, Cal; Fred J. Ludwig, grower, 
and director of the Farmers Trading 
Co., Laurenz, Iowa; Floyd E. Mun- 
dell, grower, Cozad, Neb; Harold L. 
Peet, dairyman, Pike, N. Y; Martin 
L. Salm, grower, Chilton, Wis; 
Charles Schmitt, grower, Beason 
(Logan County), Ill., and R. C. Wood- 
worth, assistant to the president, Car- 
gill, Inc., Grain Exchange, Minneap- 
olis 15, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WOLF COMPANY EXHIBITS 
IMPROVED ROLLER MILL 


Chambersburg, Pa.—The new 1947 
model Wolf double roller mill was 
shown to a group of representatives 
of milling concerns, distributors, 
equipment manufacturers and pub- 
lishers’ representatives of the fields 
of its application at a preview staged 
by the manufacturing firm in its plant 
here, March 13. The presentation 
preceded a luncheon in the company’s 
offices attended by approximately 70 
guests and staff members. 

_ Several representatives of the mill- 
ing industry attending the preview 
were introduced at the luncheon by 
J. W. Shields, general manager of 
The Wolf Company, including Wal- 
lace Calvert, Atlanta, Ga., divisional 
vice president, southeast territory, 
General Mills, Inc.; E. A. White- 
man, in charge of flour and feed man- 
ufacture, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; O, L. West, mill superintend- 
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ent, General Mills, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; G. A. Wagner, milling engineer, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; and 
E. E. May, manager of the Lakeview 
Milling Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

The redesigned roller mill is now 
ready for immediate delivery, J. W. 
Shields, general manager of the Wolf 
Company, has announced. 

Among the improvements in the 
mill are: better feeding, provided by 
a roll type feeder which automatical- 
ly spreads the stock in an even stream 
over the entire length of the rolls. 
The feeder housing and spout box is 
three-sectioned, with the front and 
rear sections removable to make 
every part accessible for cleaning or 


adjusting. Strong reinforcement of 
the center section is assured by the 
fact that the transverse housing of 
the suction chamber is welded. 

A new heavy steel base on the new 
mill provides three times the strength 
of the former cast iron base. Rounded 
corners simplify the sanitation prob- 
lem. % 

Adjustment of the interchangeable 
chilled iron rolls is simple and posi- 
tive. A safety device is provided to 
protect the rolls from injury by-hard 
foreign objects. 

The Wolf Company, established in 
1879, is now a subsidiary of L. B. 
Smith, Inc., of Camp Hill, Pa. Other 
types of processing equipment pro- 
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duced by the company include wheat 
washers, purifiers, sifters, rotary cut- 
ters, graders, mixers and conveyor 
type dryers and coolers. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF TO INCORPORATE 
UNDER ILLINOIS LAW 


Chicago, Ill.—The Millers National 
Federation will be incorporated in 
the near future under the [Illinois 
statutes. The organization has oper- 
ated as a voluntary association, but 
the board of directors decided some 
time ago to incorporate. Officials 
hope to have the process completed 
by convention time in May. 








Printed Diafane Breadwrap does a three-way job 
in boosting sales and cutting costs on specialty 
breads and pan goods—a big and profitable field 
for every baker, and one that will grow rapidly 
as conditions return to normal. 


1. All-over printed Diafane features your name 
and trade-mark—no matter how bread may 
be stacked in the store. Only a printed Bread- 
wrap can do this—and keep on doing it in 
the home right down to the very last slice. 


2. Diafane provides a maximum period of sale- 


temptingly. 





able freshness and displays your product 


3. Diafane saves and sells. How long has it been 
since you personally checked samples, prices 


and production costs? Write for the names 


of some of the bakers who have been using 
Diafane Breadwrap for years. Check on 
Diafane with them, compare prices and ex- 
amine recent samples—and you will want to 
join the growing list of bakers who will change 
to Diafane as soon as conditions permit. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc. formerly The Detroit Wax 
Paper Co., Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co, 


Ki 


3 D 


4 BAKERY TYPES 


FOR BREAD « CAKE * PIE * DONUTS 
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SALES PLANNING CONFERENCE — All members of the field and 
headquarters staffs of the Victor Chemical Works attended a sales plan- 
ning conference held in Chicago recently. Company officers seated in the 
front row, are (left to right): William Prugansky, assistant secretary; 
T. G. Everett, secretary; W. D. Webster, vice president and comptroller; 
Rothe Weigel, executive vice president; Walter B. Brown president; 
O. H. Raschke, vice president and director of sales; F. A. Schwerdt, 
treasurer; and Harry E. Jackson, assistant treasurer. 





50,000 Acres Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Resown, Mostly Federation 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Total reseed- 
ings of winter wheat, due to winter 
injury, are estimated by Willard N. 
Crawford, field secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, at nearly 50,000 acres 
for the Pacific Northwest as a whole. 
The bulk of the reseeded area is just 
outside of the foothill region in 
Umatilla, Walla Walla and Columbia 
counties. 

Mr. Crawford says mild winters in 
recent years have encouraged fall 
planting of Federation wheat in the 
drier areas away from the foothills, 
and it is these plantings which suf- 
fered most heavily. Early seedings, 
which obtained a good growth before 
winter, came through in fair condi- 
tion, but almost without exception 
the late plantings had to be redone 
this spring. As was anticipated, Vic- 
tory suffered heavy winter damage, 
and this will certainly be a deterrent 
to future planting of this variety. 
Other varieties in which damage has 
been reported are Alicel, Orfed and 
Fortyfold. 

“Rainfall is decidedly below season- 
al averages throughout the wheat 
area, with deficiencies ranging to 40% 
below normal in the river counties 
and parts of the Big Bend. Rains, 
both generous and timely, will be 
needed to insure anything like the 
predicted big wheat crop. But as 
serious as the rainfall deficiencies 
are for the present crop, the effect 
on next year’s reserves may be even 
more serious. Stubble land now 
waiting to be plowed is low in mois- 
ture reserves, and this may well have 
its ‘effect on next year’s crop,” Mr. 
Crawford says. 

A survey of Pacific Northwest 
wheat varieties just completed indi- 
cates in the neighborhood of 60 va- 
rieties in commercial production. 
However, of these 60, eight varieties 
account for more than 90% of the 
total acreage. 

Listed in descending order of acre- 
age produced in 1946, these eight 
leading varieties are: Turkey (in- 
cluding Rio) 28%, Fortyfold (includ- 
ing Golden) 15%, Rex 13.5%, Fed- 
eration 9.5%, Hymar 9%, Alicel (in- 
cluding Elgin) 7%, Baart 5%, Orfed 
4%. These figures indicate a rather 
noteworthy shift in varieties during 
recent years, says Mr. Crawford. 

Since 1942, the year of the last 
previous survey, Rex has dropped 
from first to third place, in point of 
acreage, due almost entirely to the 


rapid expansion in the acreages of 
Fortyfold and Orfed in the Palouse, 
and Alicel and Elgin in Oregon and 
the Walla Walla area of Washington. 
Of the total Rex acreage, more than 
20% is in Morrow County alone. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VENEZUELA IMPORTER 
EXPLAINS FLOUR GLUT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Northwestern 
millers have been reporting that 
Venezuelan importers have bought a 
lot more flour than they could read- 
ily assimilate, and that shipments 
have been held up on this account. 
A letter from an old-established and 
reputable agent at Caracas, confirms 
this opinion, and explains the situa- 
tion as follows: 

“Around the middle of last year, 
due to governmental restrictions and 
difficulties caused by strikes, mills 
that shipped well-known brands were 
unable to deliver within contract 
time. A majority of importers were, 
therefore, obliged. to buy from un- 








known mills and through exporters, 
who took advantage of this situa- 
tion, and promised immediate deliv- 
ery. All this turned out to be mere 
promises, and the truth is that it was 
only after the United States govern- 
ment released control and licenses 
that these mills and exporters were 
able to make shipments. With decon- 
trol in effect, the regular mills began 
shipping their pending orders. With 
great quantities of flour arriving, im- 
porters were obliged to cancel and, 
in some cases, suspend shipments. 
Stocks on hand were estimated large 
enough to last three months. 

“The Control Board of this country 
fixed the ceiling price of bread, etc., 
at the cost of flour when same was 
around Bs 22 ($6.60) per sack. They 
refuse to allow any increase, even 
though flour now costs around Bs 30 
($9). For this reason, importers and 
manufacturers have told the Control 
Board they will have to discontinue 
importing, since they could not con- 
tinue selling their products at a loss. 

“The Control Board, after many 
discussions with industrialists and im- 
porters, would still not permit any 
increase in price, but are not taking 
action against manufacturers, when 
weights of bread, etc., are below those 
authorized by the board. Only in 
this manner are manufacturers able 
to make and sell their products with- 
out loss to themselves.” 
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EARNINGS FALL BEHIND 


New York, N. Y.—U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp. earnings are run- 
ning behind last year’s because of ris- 
ing material costs and “definite lim- 
its on what can be done price-wise,” 
Albert C. Bruce, president, told stock- 
holders. The company has had a sub- 
stantial volume of cancellations re- 
flecting duplication of orders during 
the war, Mr. Bruce added, and at 
present has a backlog of $13,000,000, 
against $17,000,000 last August. 
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MONSANTO STOCK CONVERTED 

St. Louis, Mo.—Edgar M. Queeny, 
chairman of the board of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has announced that 
more than 99% of the 64,000 shares 
of cumulative preference stock, Series 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Be a ES ea Bibcoiccs O40 84 HOS 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Pe rere ‘’ 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 

Corn Products Refining Co. ........... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.... 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......... 
General Baking Co. ..............0008- 
General Foods Corp. ................0605 
Gemeweel BEM, BG. occ cece css ecccsccses 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 
PO ee oe OE Serer 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ........ 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 
pO Pe Se aa oe eee ee 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid. ...........06- 
National Biscuit Co. ...........ccsscces 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd........... 
IE ira b'b a,b 0's. 66 40nd 0 6.'ee ebb 2 8 
I 0 ob ce eth awetssscws 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ........-scseceses 
TS SPP ee eT ae eee ree 
Gaicow Gute, GS PEG. 2. cw cccccsccvccess 
ED OU BS occ vcvccvtoscesvwede 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...../.........+.. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd....... 
SE ME ec 2k ek ob cas Oetweed es Rteees 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................. 
United Biscuit of America ............ 


5% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.. 173 115% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. ¥. 112 113% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
Whe Bap. GO) Ons ccwcrccsvive 172 176 
*Chicago stock market. 





High Low Close Close 
Mar. 22 Mar. 29 
7—1946-47—_, 1947 1947 
se ben 39 29% 34 33% 
41% 2656 34 35% 
12% 51% 5% 5 
iiss 22 1256 11% 17% 
mene 15% 5814 70% 70 
canoe 210% 185% 188% 188% 
“gape 84 15 15 
eRe 14% 10% 11% 11% 
os Oh 561% 391% 43, 4234 
singe ok 54% 42 46564 47 
Wiens 135% 126 128 130 
eri 135 93 102 101 
setut 147 131 139 138 
nbered 475% 381% és 40% 
tient 77 52% 53% 55 
nee “sen 110% 98 Wy 100% 
ry i’ 25% 30% 31% 
Gees 205% 180 ashe 
Reh s 2914 30 30% 
edives 37 29% 33% 34% 
eee 3856 30 34 331% 
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A, called for redemption on March 
25, had been converted into shares 
of the company’s common stock on a 
basis of two shares of common for 
each share of preference stock. Mr. 
Queeny made the announcement fol- 
lowing the forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing for stockholders here. He added 
that, in addition, holders of more 
than 15,000 shares of the uncalled 
preference stock elected to convert 
voluntarily, thus reducing the out- 
standing preference stock below $24,- 
000,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MONSANTO ANNOUNCES 
CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


1946 Profits Reported at Twice 1945 
Figure—Sales, Employment 
Increase 





St. Louis, Mo.—Construction in- 
volving $50,000,000 for new facilities 
centered on the production of new 
postwar products is in the engineer- 
ing and planning stages and more 
than $22,000,000 in construction is 
already under way at Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Edgar M. Queeny, 
board chairman, told the annual 
stockholders meeting here March 25. 

Mr. Queeny said that the largest 
portion of the postwar program con- 
sists of facilities for products which 
are either wholly new or relatively 
new to the company. Hé said that 
the company. spent $22,500,000 in 
1946 for fixed assets and added that 
“construction authorized and under 
way is in even greater amount. Sev- 
eral million more will be required 
for the working capital to operate 
these plants. And more is in the 
planning and engineering stages—- 
another $50,000,000 in construction 
and that does not seem to be the 
end.” 

William M. Rand, president, an- 
nounced that Monsanto’s sales almost 
reached the $100,000,000 mark during 
1946, profits after taxes were twice 
as large as in 1945 and in the past 
10 years the company’s net sales have 
increased 250%. Over-all employ- 
ment increased 21% during the past 
year, with an increase of 40% in the 
Monsanto sales department. These 
increases occurred despite the loss 
of 1,926,380 manhours of production 
at three key plants due to strikes, 
Mr. Rand disclosed. More than 15,- 
300 persons were employed by Mon- 
santo on Jan. 1 of this year, he said. 
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INITIAL SAILING SCHEDULED 


Toronto, Ont. — The initial sailing 
of the Newfoundland Canada Steam- 
ship Lines from Montreal to 5t. 
John’s, Newfoundland, will be the 
S.S. “Elgin,” loading April 21-23. This 
departure will be followed by regular 
sailings throughout the St. Lawrence 
season of navigation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VICTOR WORKS HIKES 
EARNINGS OVER 1945 


Chicago, Ill.—The Victor Chemical 
Works reported an increase in 1946 
earnings to $2.65 a common share, 
compared with $1.51 a share in 1945. 
Further expansion in production 1s 
anticipated as a result of two new 
developments in the firm’s construc- 
tion program. 

A modern plant addition at the 
Chicago Heights factory has begun 
operations since the first of the year, 
and. construction of a new plant near 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., is under way. 
It is hoped the new factory will be 
in operation by fall. 
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Tradition 
of Quality 


Fie TRADITION OF 
superior quality that stands behind 
this IMPERIAL CREST em- 
braces 70 years of. selecting the 
finest wheats and milling to per- 
fection for the production of bet- 
ter bread. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Another Superior T. H. SHERwoop, Vice President and General Manager 
Brand—VELVET GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 








... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 








Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 









LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS Bot? 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
CONTROL PLAN 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager of The Northwestern Miller 


HE International Wheat Agree- 

ment, now under discussion in 
London, is an extraordinary proposal. 
That it should be considered at all 
is a reflection on the judgment of 
the countries concerned, whether buy- 
ers or sellers. It is one of the won- 
ders of these most extraordinary 
times. The cost of the conference to 
countries taking part will be more 
than any possible outcome is worth 
in terms of money. Its only merit, 
if it has any, lies in the fact that 
discussion is bound to expose the futil- 
ity of such proposals as a means of 
stabilizing world prices for wheat or 
its distribution. Since Canada is one 
of the countries most responsible 
for the conference much of the blame 
for its failure will be hers. 

The origin of this plan has its 
roots in the postwar disasters of 18 
to 20 years ago, when an attempt to 
stabilize world wheat prices at $2 bu 
was made by the Canadian wheat 
pool. That aroused so much opposi- 
tion in the buying countries that the 
whole future of Canadian trade in 
wheat was darkened. 

The second war brought new prob- 
lems and new policies which hold 
promise of more favorable conditions. 


Freer trading at home and abroad 
are essential to the realization of this 
hope. All who are anxious to see 
the Canadian trade in wheat restored 
must realize that no system of inter- 
national control holds out much hope 
of success. 

The stated objects of the confer- 
ence in London are seven in number, 
not one of which is practicable as a 
policy for international trading. All 
of these things are desirable in the- 
ory but under the conditions which 
govern trade and commerce in times 
of peace they simply cannot be made 
to work. That this is so may be seen 
from the actual phrasing of the seven 
objectives themselves. They call for 
a degree of unselfish devotion to ideal- 
istic forms of commercial morality 
which every practical person who 
knows what international business is 
like would declare to be too much 
to expect. Not even Canada herself, 
though she is largely the author of 
this program, would be able to live 
up to the letter of such a contract. 
The results would be new troubles, 
new distrusts and new breaches of 
agreements which would bedevil the 
whole system of international trad- 
ing in grain. 





Co-op Society 
Plans to Open 
New Bread Bakery 


London, Eng.—The United Co-op- 
erative Baking Society, Glasgow, has 
decided to open a bread bakery in 
Fife, Scotland. It is reported that 
17 of the 22 retail co-operative so- 
cieties in the Scottish counties of 
Fife and Kinross, which at present 
produce their own supplies of bread, 
have invited the Glasgow United Co- 
operative Bakery Society to enter 
this area, as it is considered that 
centralized federal production would 
be more economical. 

At a special meeting of the 22 so- 
cieties held recently, one society op- 
posed the scheme and four were un- 
decided. J. Walker, president of the 
district co-operative association, 
pointed out that a leading Glasgow 
firm brought bread into the area in 
prewar years, and they had now se- 
cured premises in Kirkcaldy to serve 
the district. He recalled that special 
meetings of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the United Co- 
operative Baking Society had approv- 
ed the principle of the latter society 
developing federal bread bakeries for 
the co-operative movement through- 
out Scotland. 

James Lang, chairman of the Unit- 
ed Co-operative Baking Society, em- 
phasized the importance of co-opera- 
tive societies taking prompt action to 
meet the strong and growing compe- 
tition from large baking combines. If 


immediate steps were not taken to 
deal with the problem societies would 
find their bread trade declining, he 
declared. ; 

Hugh W. Harvey, general manager 
of the United Co-operative Baking 
Society, showed how a large federat- 
ed bakery would be more economical 
for bread production than the so- 
cieties’ individual bakeries, which, it 
was stressed, could be devoted to 
large development of the small bread 
and pastry trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LINE ELEVATORS RAISE 
WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE 


Winnipeg, Man.— The Northwest 
Line Elevators on March 21, issued 
a final crop estimate, based on the 
acreage figures issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The yields 
per acre, of wheat only, compiled 
from returns received from 91% of 
the country points in the three prairie 
provinces, are as follows: 





Northwest Dominion 

Line Bureau 

Elevators estimate 
Manitoba ........ 58,117,500 63,000,000 
pe eee 138,750,000 137,000,000 
Saskatchewan . 210,770,600 200,000,000 
yo ea 407,638,000 400,000,000 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING 
REPORTS 1946 PROFIT 
Toronto, Ont.—Woods Manufactur- 

ing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., reports 


a net profit for the year ending De- 
cember, 1946, of $302,610 compared 





with $197,315 in the previous year. 
This company’s products include 
bags for the flour and feed manufac- 
turing industries. In spite of short- 
ages of materials: operating profit in- 
creased to $1,216,693 in 1946 from 
$948,144 in 1945. Net working capital 
was higher at $2,437,707 against $2,- 
337,055. ° 

On Jan. 21, 1946, Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., received notice from 
the federal government of its inten- 
tion to expropriate the company’s 
property, including land and build- 
ings at Hull, Que. This action has ne- 
cessitated the suspension of all plans 
for the improvement of the opera- 
tions of this division. Other than an 
examinatiion of the property by gov- 
ernment engineers for purposes of 
valuation, no agreement has yet been 
reached and no action has been taken 
by the government to acquire actual 
possession of the property. Mean- 
time, the company has acquired a 
site for a new factory near Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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Reports on Bread 
Rationing Confuse 
British Public 


London, Eng.—In recent times Brit- 
ain’s daily newspapers have devoted 
more than usual space to comments 
and prophecies concerning bread ra- 
tioning, and the reports have pre- 
sented a very confused picture. Fol- 
lowing the food minister’s remarks 
that he hoped to end bread rationing 
in Britain this summer, reports were 
current that there was a strong pos- 
sibility that the ration would be re- 
duced in April and May owing to a 
tightening of the wheat supply posi- 
tion. This was later followed by a 
report that there was a very great 
prospect of the ration being increased 
‘later in the year due to large pur- 
chases of wheat from America and 
the renewal of shipments of Canadian 
wheat. 

These widely different reports con- 
veyed nothing but confusion to the 
general public. One writer in the 
British milling press said, “The gov- 
ernment should make a forthright 
statement telling the public exactly 
what to expect in regard to rations 
in the near future and everything 
should be done to see that the prom- 
ises are fully carried out.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POSSIBLE END OF WHEAT 
DEAL SEEN IN TWO YEARS 


Toronto, Ont.—The possibility that 
the four-year Anglo-Canadian wheat 
contract may come to an end after 
two years was suggested recently 
by Senator G. Peter Campbell in the 
Canadian Senate. 

He declared there is nothing bind- 
ing Britain to grant prices in the 
last two years which would compen- 
sate Canada for money lost in the 
first two because of the disparity 
between world prices and the $1.55 
bu granted Britain. 

If world prices tumbled, he said, 
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it is not reasonable to expect that 
Britain would give Canada higher 
than world prices in those last two 
years, despite a contract clause say- 
ing the negotiated prices would have 
regard to losses sustained by Can- 
ada in the first two years. 

The senator further remarked that 
the wheat contract would probably 
have to be changed if a world wheat 
agreement was reached in conferences 
now taking place in London. If the 
agreement were to end, Canada 
would be faced with heavy market 
competition after selling a lot of 
wheat at low prices, he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Price Board 
Loses Many Powers 








-in Recent Transfer 


Toronto, Ont. — Drastic reduction 
in the powers of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board in Canada will be 
one result of the switching over of 
the Emergency Powers Act to the 
continuance of Transitional Measures 
Act. The board will no longer have 
power to prescribe the types of goods 
which Canadian manufacturers can 
make or offer for sale. 

The power through which the 
board effected a pooling of resources 
has also been eliminated. The board’s 
power of seizure has been substan- 
tially curtailed and it is now limited 
to taking possession of goods for pur- 
poses of evidence in connection with 
prosecutions. The power to produce 
and sell goods and services either di- 
rectly or through designated persons 
or agencies is discontinued and also 
the power to prohibit mergers or 
amalgamations or the transfer of 
businesses although it still can pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions of 
such mergers or transfers. 

The board can no longer regulate 
maximum brokerage fees of sales 
commissions. Regulations to prevent 
the hoarding of goods are remaining 
in force. 
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JAMES CUDDY RETIRES 
FROM TRIBUNAL POST 


Winnipeg, Man. — James Cuddy, 
chairman of the Grain Appeal Trib- 
unal here, retired March 15 follow- 
ing about 40 years of service with 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 

He entered the grain inspection 
service as a grain sampler in Septem- 
ber, 1902, and is reported to have had 
longer service than any other em- 
ployee now on the staff of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. In 1910 he 
was appointed deputy grain inspector, 
and 10 years later was appointed 
chief grain inspector for Canada. He 
was named chairman of the Grain 
Appeal Tribunal at Winnipeg, Jan. 1, 
1932. 

Mr. Cuddy is a member of the 
committee on Western Grain Stand- 
ards. He was guest of honor at a 
luncheon of the staff of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and members 
of the Grain Appeal Tribunal March 
13. Mr. Cuddy was born in Ireland 
in 1882. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
HEADED FOR NEW RECORD 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour exports from 
Canada so far in the’ present crop 
year are substantially higher than in 
the previous year and indicate a rec- 
ord year in exports if the volume 1s 
maintained during the remaining 
months. Canadian flour exports in 
February amounted to 1,230,235 bbls 
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compared with 1,129,116 in the same 
month last year while in the seven 
months of current crop year ending 
with February exports totaled 8,898,- 
574 bbls as against 7,358,466 in the 
corresponding period of preceding 
year, an increase of over 1,500,000 
barrels. 

Destinations included 81 countries. 

The countries receiving Canadian 
flour in February and in the seven 
months ending February are listed 
herewith: 


Aug.-Feb. 
Feb., 1947 1946-47 
bbls bbls 
United Kingdom ..... 449,289 3,575,421 


MPO oo cee cascciseters 6,736 6,736 
British S. Africa .... «...e+. 
British E. Africa .... «....-. 











Southern Rhodesia ... ...... 
Union of S. Africa ... «.eee- 102,322 
Gambia ..ccccccessees covcee 1,475 
Gold Coast ...-+-.+eee- 678 16,024 
Nigeria .-ceececeeeeee 519 6,064 
Sierra Leone ......... 1,765 14,125 
British India .....+6+.  seeeee 7,732 
MPION. sa sitstiocvccscce 10,714 37,926 
British Malaya .....-. «ceeseoee 36,217 
Bermuda ....-ceeeeeeee 2,104 17,744 
British Guiana ....... 13,676 104,575 
British Honduras ....  «..++«4+- 7,638 
Barbados §...csecvcces 5,164 61,913 
MOMIRICR secevegevecres 24,273 382,441 
Trinidad and Tobago .. 39,966 335,283 
MONRAMGS - Setscsicgeece 5,770 18,560 
Leeward and Wind- 

ward Islands ...... 10,616 27,065 
Other British W. Indies_...... 112,155 
Gibraltar .....-eeeeee 3,300 16,866 
Hong Kong ........-- 4,337 20,060 
DD - ,ctereteveieeses | cesene”  aicoas 
Newfoundland ........ 5,218 203,729 
SCAG Kis citetatcces conte -  eeeeee 
BEBGtING cvebecipovicce’ cbcoes ~ coseds 
BEEDIG. sSacepicestsins  seoeses epere'es 
MEVIA. ¢eebeceetes ess secre 5,560 
Belgium i vem abe 25,427 
Belgian Congo ........ 2,213 12,535 
BERL oc cede een vcteeres 28,593 396,594 
MED. 6 6 60.6) p 00.0055 0.00 187,130 1,202,206 
Colombia ...cceerceeee 3,046 8,379 
Costa Rica .....-ceee. 3,231 18,905 
n. .s~@ebhe sence ese - ene 10,305 
Ozechoslovakia .......  seecvc 9,170 
OS ES eee a 115 
SO? wished es o0lto 8s 2,523 32,078 
SEE . SERER Me Ob 00 650.6 34,062 257,574 
Pt couvebesseots ~ ov seas 766 
French Africa ....... 464 4,575 
Deemch GUIANA ........  cecece 6,880 
French West Indies .. 5,264 56,478 
St. Pierre & Miquelon. ........ 2,037 
DAMS (6 8-69.6.66.5-4:6.0.04 47,567 155,367 
MEMOCO cece cess evcees 10,618 143,922 
DIRE Shigeo s64 660 -  jemewe’ 7,994 
Guatemala ........... 2,205 20,918 
0 SPS rrr 4,064 27,407 
Oe eee 1,224 6,188 
MO = sobeesesiessese 6,227 30,471 
nt ..tedeeebeneseecs Cebmabey -§~ xeeras 
Se ee 157,836 291,974 
RS eres eee 2,108 
MEE cee sesescacece eer 1,589 
BEEENOOS ccbGbbee'erscics | coness. - seeees 
IAIN “kictssccce © covves  c8nsion 
Ss. ORG SIGO: o. 4s v¥s00s 40,080 
Neth. Guiana ... ..... 1,492 11,957 
Neth. West Indies .... 8,696 28,429 
UNG 505 oS oes.c0e 1,536 6,337 
| SRR EAS ae 37,712 168,460 
0 Se eee 153 17,685 
AREER A aa 535 1,962 
BR Se aS Baee pen 13,755 
ERE ae 1,453 17,685 
Azores and Madeira ... 900 4,820 
Portuguese Africa .... 1,420 8,698 
TS aS ree 6,793 
PE: ShGE Nicwee  ' seen . 0 meager 
San Domingo ........ 6,016 33,199 
EY i5aURins Fe's'y-a.-2 2,500 3,022 
Canary Islands ...... 1,520 3,960 
United States ........ 5 415 
RE Sree 3 149 
Am. Virgin Islands .. 545 2,544 
Philippine Islands .... 57,397 455,119 
MUONS oc iicic nc. s cee 27,808 223,364 
MOVIN Th iiss eke 548 

ND JRA dyn Wbig-a.0 s 1,230,235 8,898,574 


It will be noted that Canadian ex- 
ports of flour to the United Kingdom 
show an increase in the period of 
this year covered over those of pre- 
vious year. 
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NEW OFFICERS NAMED BY 
CANADIAN RETAIL BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
and dinner party of the Dominion 
Retail Store Bakers Association was 
held recently in the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. The business session 
fatured reports of officers and com- 
mittees, with election of officers for 
the ensuing year. The association 
Was reported to be in excellent finan- 
cial condition. 

Open discussions were held on prob- 
lems of the retail baking industry. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: F. C. Copp, Toronto, hon- 
ary president; Robert F. Buckley, 
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Toronto, president; Walter D. Heagle, 
Hamilton, Ont., first vice president; 
C. B. R. Bailey, Oshawa, Ont., sec- 
ond vice president, and Mervin W. 
Nichols, London, Ont., third vice pres- 
ident. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINTER WHEAT GROWING 
SPREADS IN ALBERTA 


Toronto, Ont.—Southern Alberta 
is challenging the supremacy so long 
held by Ontario in the growing of 
winter wheat and fall rye. Farmers 
there have increased their acreages, 
encouraged by strong prices and 


heavier yields of winter crops. So 
far the season has been favorable. 
Good rains promoted even germina- 


.tion and strong stands, while for sev- 


eral months the crop has been blan- 
keted with snow. Consequently, little 
winter killing is expected. Moisture 
reserves are above normal. 

However, the next few weeks will 
be critical in the production of these 
grains. Freezing and thawing could 
do serious damage. In Alberta there 
is also the threat of high spring 
winds which might blow the crop 
away, especially if soil drifting be- 
comes serious. 
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AARON COHEN, GRAIN 
MAN AT WINNIPEG, DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Active for many 
years in grain circles, Aaron Cohen 
died at his home March 24. Trading 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
suspended March 26 at the call of C. 
Gordon Smith, vice president, as 
traders observed a two-minute silence 
out of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Cohen, who had been a member of 
the exchange since 1916. A native of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Cohen* came_ to 
Winnipeg in September, 1916, as 
treasurer of the Canada Atlantic 
Grain Co. 
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PLAN your bakery advertising and sales 


promotion with care. Make sound plans— based upon a thorough study 


of your market and its potentials, the analysis of your own product, 


and a knowledge of your competition. 


The W. E. Long Co. is well equipped to make the 


necessary survey and study of your particular market, your plant operation 


and your management problems. Their experience of fifty years covers every 


market condition, the operations involved, and methods required to accomplish definite objectives. 


They can recommend a completely planned program for your guidance, 


and adequate for your needs. 






You need not waste money in trial-and-error planning, for 


The W. E. Long Co. will help you plan soundly your 


program for success in the exciting years ahead. 


. CLARK, ST. 
AGO I, Lt. 


*Paraphrased from D. H. Burnham 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN BAKERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Flour prices are plenty high these 
days, with this year’s wheat values 
the highest for many seasons. All 


the more reason to get the most 


for your money .. . buy SUNNY 
KANSAS. It pays to put special 


emphasis on product quality these 
p p y 


days. And smooth baking SUNNY 


KANSAS can help any baker 
toward that quality goal. 


* 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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The ¢ Choice mat the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. e KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








Co-op Tax Measure 
Gets Approval of 
N. C. House Unit 


Raleigh, N. C.—A bill to make 
North Carolina co-operatives subject 
to payment of state income and fran- 
chise taxes was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved March 25 by the finance com- 
mittee of the North Carolina House 
of Representatives. 

After defeating two attempts at 
a compromise on the tax measure, 
introduced by Rep. Henry C. Fisher 
of Buncombe, the committee reported 
the bill favorably by a wide majority. 

As approved, the bill exempts from 
income and franchise taxes all “pure” 
co-operatives—those which engage 
solely in marketing the produce of 
their farmer members and which re- 
turn all profits to patrons in the 
form of dividends. 

Under the bill, all co-operatives 
would be required to make annual 
tax returns to the state revenue de- 
partment. Those which show in their 
reports that all profits have been re- 
turned to patrons or that no profit 
has been made in marketing activities 
would be exempt from taxation. In 
cases where tax returns show that 
profits are being held and have not 
been distributed to members, the co- 
ops would be subject to income and 
franchise taxation at ordinary rates. 

All co-ops would continue to pay 
the annual $10 license tax, but co- 
operatives shown to be withholding 
profits would be subject to the state 
franchise tax of $1.50 per $1,000 of 
corporate capital stock. ‘Nonpure” 
co-operatives would not be forced to 
pay the state chain store tax, but 
would be made subject to license tax- 
ation as are ordinary merchants, 
based on commodities handled. 

At an earlier public hearing, the 
bill brought nearly 3,000 protesting 
farmers to Raleigh. 
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MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
SUSPENDED AS INSOLVENT 


Kansas City, Mo.—The suspension 
of the Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and H. C. Gamage and 
B. J. O’Dowd, firm members of the 
exchange, was announced by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, March 
28, under the insolvency rule of the 
board. 

The insolvency was said to be the 
outcome of corn going out of condi- 
tion in the elevator operated by the 
firm and the exact extent of the loss 
was undetermined, pending an audit 
and weighup at the elevator. 

The Moore-Seaver company oper- 
ates the Kansas City Southern eleva- 
tor at Kansas City with a capacity of 
1,400,000 bus. The most recent re- 
port on stocks showed 491,780 bus of 
corn and 3,924 bus of barley in store. 

The grain firm has been in business 
in the Kansas City market for ap- 
proximately 35 years, having been 
founded by the late B. C. Moore and 
J. E. Seaver. H. C. Gamage and 
R. E. DeJeanerret subsequently con- 
trolled the company and later B. J. 
O’Dowd and N. F. Noland, since re- 
tired, _ acquired ownership of the 
company with Mr. Gamage. Principal 
business of the firm has been in corn 
and other coarse grains. 
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EXPANSION PLANS 


Fourfold expansion of its candy 
making capacity to approximately 15,- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=———_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Casie Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
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CRETE, NEB. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


spaort pone” 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Belk, - LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Ne [6uthweslem 
ae ot i 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











000,000 Ibs annually on a single shift 
basis is being undertaken by the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. through 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, Thin- 
shell Candies, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., 
it has been announced by J. B. Carr, 
president of Carr-Consolidated, re- 
cently created by merger of the J. B. 
Carr Biscuit Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and the Consolidated Biscuit Co. of 
Chicago. 
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FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 
CONTINUES IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—The daily quota 
of freight cars is approximately 500 
cars below the necessary require- 
ments if sufficient grain is to be 
moved by May 16, according to W. C. 
McNamara, assistant chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mr. McNamara announced that the 
board had drawn the attention of 
both the railways and the transport 
controller to the still existing short- 
age of cars, describing the situation 
in the West as “far from satisfac- 
tory.” 

When the freight car priority for 
the grain movement was removed the 
board had requested 900 cars as the 
daily quota up to July 31. So far 
the average has been ony 611, he said, 
“almost 300 short of the minimum 
set and 500 short of the number of 
cars needed between now and May 
i bo Ya 

“The situation is very poor,” he 
said. “Eight ships are awaiting grain 
cargoes at Vancouver and another 
9 or 10 are expected within the next 
week. In northern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta millions of bushels of grain 
must be marketed and shipped soon 
to avoid spoilage. At lakehead ter- 
minals, with the opening of naviga- 
tion, only a few weeks off, the supply 
of wheat has fallen to 15,000,000 bus, 
the lowest point it has reached at 
this time of year.” 
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ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—A feature of the 
coming annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bakers Association at Niagara 
Falls on April 28, 29 and 30 will be 
a dinner in honor of the president, 
William Henderson, Jr., in the Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel. The election of 
officers will be held following the 
dinner. 

Committees are now arranging 
programs for the convention. In- 
cluded will be the usual “early bird’s 
breakfast,” special entertainment for 
the ladies and a complimentary dance 
at the hotel. 

Panels with plenty of time for 
questions are being arranged and 
outstanding speakers from Canada 
and the United States will address 
the various sessions. 
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CORN REFINERS RAISE 
PRICES OF PRODUCTS 


Leading corn refiners have an- 
nounced advances in prices of 18 to 
30c cwt on several products in line 
with higher prices for cash corn. 

Corn Products Refining Co. and 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., have posted the 
following increases on 100-lb quan- 
tities: corn syrup, unmixed, 25c; corn 
sugar, 25c; starch, bagged and bar- 
relled, 30c; dextrine and gums, 30c. 

In addition Corn Products has ad- 
vanced dextrose 18c cwt. 

Officials of A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. have announced price in- 
creases of 30c cwt for industrial 
starches, corn syrup and sweet oats. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


350 million progeny? 


of poison involves—without the 


We have prepared a bait 


indoors. They are forced to go 
water. 


No. XB—1501—Packed 
No.. XB—1502—Packed 
No. XB—1503—Packed 
No. XB—1504—Packed 1 


Some Repre 
Republic Steel Corp. General 
United States Rubber Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
The Ruberoid Co. 
The Am. Fork & Hoe Co. 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills 
National Gypsum Co. 


220 BROADWAY 





Detroit Harvester Co. 
Globe Aircraft Corp. 


Van Raalte Co., Inc. 
Amer. Woolen Co., Inc. 


eee RATS... 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 3-year period is some 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 
You can be rid of rats and mice without the worry that the use 


inconvenience of setting and clean- 


ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


(in cookie form) that contains Red 


Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 


The Red Squill, being a slow- 


outdoors in their frantic search for 


ALL YOU DO ISZSCATTER OURSRODENT CONTROL 
COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 


100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 
250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 
500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 


,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 
“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 


Your purchase order er check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


sentative Users: 
Foods Corp. Standard Brands, Inc. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 
Libbey-Owens Ford 
Glass Co. 
Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. 
Wagner Baking Corp. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















SOFT WHEAT FLOURS v BREAD FLOURS ~ FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily—One Million Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Illinois 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


* 7 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


. Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








NEW HIGH IN SAPPY NEWSPA- 
PER EDITORIAL WRITING.—(Or 
should we say “low’’?) We quote from 
the Louisville Times, which captions 
its pearls of wisdom “Make War Smil- 
ing”: “Fight 15c bread, the manufac- 
tured product of $2.66 wheat. Fight it 
smiling. Get corn meal wherever it 
is made of the whole grain and not 
ground too finely and too fast. It 
is all right if ground in a picturesque 
old mill by a creekside, or in a chick- 
en feed mill operated by a gasoline 
engine in your backyard. [Editor’s 
Note: Should also be ground in the 
dark of the moon.] 

“Coarse meal with the heart of the 
grain of corn in it—the part the wise 
rat eats, leaving most of the rest— 
makes corn dodgers, hoecakes, egg 
bread, spoon bread, muffins which 
melt into vitamins in your mouth. 

“Buttermilk, jowl, greens, ham 
hocks blended with cabbage by dili- 
gent boiling are virtually wasted 
when not eaten with corn bread. 

“Corn meal vitamins give to men 
strength and to women beauty. 

“Gravy is at its best when corn 
bread has been mingled with it, not 
dunked because corn bread does not 
hang together and permit dunking 
when it is in contact with gravy. It 
dissolves and makes what the Greek 
gods would have called superam- 
brosia. Dunkers dunk with factory 
bread, more akin to a rubber sponge.” 


Twenty-five years ago Stubbins 
Watts, 74 of whose 84 years had 
been spent in the old mill at Dallas, 
Mo., died there and by many in that 
region is still respectfully remem- 
bered. The mill was as old as the 
community and at least 10 years 
older than Stubbins. The story of 
his life and character was engagingly 
told by R. E. Sterling in The North- 
western Miller of April 5, 1922. He 
was called “the fiddling miller,” in 
case you can’t place him otherwise, 
because of his great attachment, nat- 
urally, to the violin, with which he 
enlivened many a pioneer party. 


FOOD ACCEPTABILITY.—The U. S. 
Army spent a lot of time and wasted 
a lot of the food resources of a na- 
tion which was desperately at war 
and could poorly afford such waste 
before learning that soldiers won’t 
eat foods that are merely nutrition- 
ally adequate. The ration has to be 
acceptable, which means the GI has 
to like it. 

At the beginning of World War II 
the Quartermaster General asked the 
food iridustry to co-operate with the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Labora- 
tory at Chicago in unravelling sub- 
sistence riddles. As a result there 
were laid down for ration-building 
the “four cornerstones of foods”—ac- 
ceptability, nutritional adequacy, sta- 
bility and utility; and the greatest of 
these is acceptability. 

The technical information division 
of the institute, which is still at work 
in its 120,000 square feet of floor 
space, with equipment worth $500,000 


By Carroll K. Michener 


and an annual budget of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, tells the story in a 
currently released bulletin, which is 
largely built around the statement: 
“Acceptability is of the utmost im- 
portance in military feeding programs 
because it involves directly the health, 
efficiency and morale of the men.” 
The gist of the problem is given in 
these sentences: 

“By the spring of 1944 refusal of 
Army ration items in the different 
war theaters of the world raised the 
question of acceptability. The foods 
had passed through the federal in- 
spection lines for quality and grade. 
The nutritive value was not in quest- 
tion. The causes of nonacceptance, 
therefore, had to be determined and 
to do so food acceptance research was 
added to the quartermaster food re- 
search program.” 


@ Food acceptance research is con- 
cerned with such things as food con- 
sumption habits, since preferences for 
certain items are developed from past 
experience; with the psychophysics 
of taste and smell (eye appeal, feel, 
temperature, etc., are concerned in 
this); and psychophysiology, which 
recognizes the fact that not only 
may the type of food selected prior 
to the “operation” affect men’s abil- 
ity to withstand combat fatigue, 
shock, emotional stress and thirst, 
but these conditions in turn “may in- 
fluence the kind of foods desired and 
accepted and needed for recovery.” 

The K-ration was good, say the 
writers of the bulletin, but X-rations, 
now being developed, will be a lot 
better. 

Frank friends should have told the 
branny faddists .about acceptability. 
It would have explained, even to 
them, a lot of what they never were 
able to understand about why folks 
preter white bread. 


& % %& SHADES OF THE REV. 
T. D. MALTHUS! (He was the 
English clergyman and economist, as 
you ought to remember, who scared 
the wits out of folks on this planet 
about a century and a half ago by 
inventing a theory concerning the 
relation of population to subsistence 
which seemed to promise that before 
long the earth’s capacity to feed its 
living incumbrances would be reached 
and passed, with great resulting mor- 
tality of the species, human and ani- 
mal.) This unhappy time of world 
starvation was long in coming—in 
fact, never arrived, if one can make 
exception of the current hunger. All 
sorts of things may happen to delay 
it—technology multiplied food pro- 
duction and made wheat grow where 
it was not supposed that it could 
grow; transportation improved so 
that available sustenance more often 
could be brought to the famishing. 
Surpluses, in fact, overcame the 
economies of food production and 
purveyance, and these seemed more 
real than the concurrent hunger. 
But now the spirit of Malthus arises 
and, through our economists of to- 
day, points the finger of warning at 








the World’s fast growing population. 
That population, in spite of war and 
pestilence and the general self-de- 
structiveness of the human race, has 
increased greatly since 1939 (some 
people say as much as 7 or 8%), and 
the latent demand for food (this 
statement comes right from the lips 
of that great food economist, Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, secretary-general 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council) is greater than today’s 
world food production. % % &% 
SURPLUSES may come again, but it 
will be long, in all probability, be- 
fore the world catches up with—and 
is able to keep up with—the plan- 
etary hunger. % J J Just to freshen 
up on Malthus, he wrote an essay 
on the “principle of population.” In 
it he first enunciated his theory that 
population, unless hindered by posi- 
tive. checks, such as wars, famines, 
etc., or by preventive checks, such 
as social customs that prevent early 
marriage, tends to increase at a high- 
er rate than the means of subsistence 
can, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, be made to increase. As 
a remedy Dr. Malthus advocated the 
principle that society should aim to 
diminish the sum of vice and misery, 
and check the growth of population, 
by the discouragement of early and 
improvident marriages, and by the 
practice of moral self-restraint. (The 
words used here are not off our own 
bat, but mostly right out of the dic- 
tionary.) The sum of vice and mis- 
ery may not have been checked much 
in the interim, but science has kept 
us living longer and thus eating more. 
Early and improvident marriages 
haven’t shown much dropping off; 
in fact, divorce seems to have done 
much more to keep down the number 
of new eaters. Let us skip the topic 
of planned parenthood, which Dr. 
Malthus seems to have conceived or 
adumbrated as merely a moral mat- 
ter, and simply conclude that, in view 
of what has and hasn’t happened in 
the past 150 years, Malthusianism 
still is a reasonably animate subject. 


UP PANHANDLE ALLEY.—We have 
not had much occasion lately to sound 
off on the subject of trade associa- 
tion panhandling. This must be be- 
cause of the kind of no news that is 
good news. The trades with which 
we are most closely associated seem 
to have reached a new and permanent 
status of self-sufficiency and self- 
respect. 

Now comes, however, the evidence 
that there is at least one corner of 
the field where reform still is needed. 
The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., feels the need to call a halt 
to the dealer organization racket on 
advertising appropriations and tickets 
for banquets, entertainments, food 
shows and other association enter- 
prises capable of being made a matter 
of charity. 

The board of directors of the man- 
ufacturers’ association, long suffering 
and at last outraged into solemn ac- 
tion, lists among its reasons the fact 
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that compliance with these cup-o- 
cawfee requests imposes an undue ex- 
pense on the making and distributing 
of grocery products, and that this 
is inconsistent with the industry’s re- 
sponsibility to furnish food to the 
consuming public at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Behind and beyond such 
an obvious aspect of all panhandling 
of this kind, which in the case of the 
grocers had reached the point of be- 
ing insupportably ridiculous in variety 
and volume, is the over-all objection 
that it’s competing unfairly with the 
blind’ organ grinder on the street 
corner. 
ee @ 


Britons, renowned for patience un- 
der adversity, are almost too damn 
patient. A current example is the 
editorial comment of the Baker & 
Confectioner, London, England, upon 
the government's coal emergency or- 
der requiring all weekly journals to 
suspend publication until the labor- 
socialist government could dig and 
haul some more coal: “It is a dis- 
turbing thought that in the peace we 
have to suffer restrictions and priva- 
tions greater than any made necessary 
by war with its devastating bombing 
and consequent dislocation of our 
daily routine, and it is to be hoped 
that the government will, in the words 
of the Times, take the necessary steps 
to ‘eliminate the chances of a recur- 
rence of this tragedy of economic 
breakdown.” . . . We feel quite cer- 
tain that editorial expression in the 
United States under like provocation 
would not be so continent and for- 
bearing as this. 
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CARGILL SEES SMALL 
WINTER GRAIN LOSSES 


—<>— 
Expected Abandonment Far Below 
Average—Free Enterprise Cred- 
ited for Heavy Movement 





Minneapolis, Minn.—With only a 
few reports of winter damage to 
wheat in parts of Texas and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the crop bulletin of 
Cargill, Inc., said March 27, that the 
over-all percentage of acreage aban- 
donment this year is expected to be 
sharply below the long time average 
of about 12%. 

Dry topsoil conditions have been 
relieved by light rains and snow dur- 
ing March, except in parts of New 
Mexico and western Nebraska. 
Growth is about two weeks behind a 
year ago, the Cargill report said, but 
this lateness was regarded as fortu- 
nate, because it will reduce the pos- 
sibility of damage from late frosts 

The report pointed out that in spite 
of boxcar shortages and other trans- 
portation difficulties, | tremendous 
quantities of grain and other foods 
have been moved off farms and into 
position for export from the United 
States. 

Exports of flour and grain from 
this country are running ahead of last 
year, the Cargill report pointed out, 
while exports from Canada and -\r- 
gentina are disappointing, especia!ly 
in view of the increased production 
in those countries. 

“Let us not forget that, of the 
major wheat exporting nations, only 
in the United States have farmers 
been paid the full world prices ‘or 
wheat and other grains,” the Carvill 
report said. “Let all nations that 
would place further restrictions 0? 
private trading note well the restu'ts 
which incentive payments have po 
duced in the present world food emer- 
gency.” 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals'...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


“process SALT 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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Enrichment Bills 





(Continued from page 9) 


state of Oklahoma, which has been 
passed by the state’s senate and 
house, is now awaiting the signature 
of the governor. The law will be- 
come effective 120 days after it is 
signed. 

Enrichment legislation is expected 
to be introduced in the Florida legis- 
lature in April, according to a report 
by the Millers National Federation. 

The Kansas state enrichment bill 
has passed the house of representa- 
tives by a narrow margin and is now 
before a senate committee. Hearings 
are scheduled in Topeka before the 
committee early in April, and repre- 
sentatives of the milling and baking 
industries are scheduled to present 
their views on the legislation. The 
legislation has the support of health 
and nutrition groups in Kansas, as 
well as farm organizations, millers 
and bakers. It received the endorse- 
ment of the house committee on pub- 
lice health. 

The Pennsylvania Nutrition Coun- 
cil and the Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania have endorsed the bill re- 
quiring enrichment of white bread 
and rolls which is now pending be- 
fore the Pennsylvania legislature, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Association. 
The council passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill and is taking steps 
to support it by contacts with legisla- 
tors and the governor and through 
its member organizations. The med- 
ical society has suggested to the 
members of the house committee on 
public health and sanitation that 
they consider the bill favorably. The 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association has 
not taken a stand on the legislation 
because of what it calls “the divided 
opinion on the issue.” 


Follows “Model Bill” 


A bill requiring enrichment in Col- 
orado is reported to be “in commit- 
tee by title only,” the body of the 
bill not yet being available. It is re- 
ported, however, that the proposed 
legislation follows the “model bill.” 
The legislation is being proposed by 
Representative Milton J. Blake and 
has been placed in the jurisdiction of 
the committee concerned with public 
health. Action on the bill is expect- 
ed shortly. 

In Connecticut, the proposed en- 
richment bill is being actively op- 
posed by representatives of the state’s 
baking industry. The Connecticut 
Bakers Association reports that “a 
large number of bakers have de- 
clared that they believe in enrich- 
ment, feel that it is a good thing and 
they plan to continue enriching their 
white bread products voluntarily.” 
Opposition to compulsory enrichment 
regulations is reported by the as- 
sociation, however. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C, DAVIS, KANSAS MILL 
MACHINERY MAKER, DIES 


Bonner Springs, Kansas.—H. C. Da- 
vis, who had operated the Davis Mill 
Machinery Co. here since 1918, died 
at his home March 24. He had been 
ill for almost three years. He leaves 
two sons, Jack Davis and Barney 
Davis, business associates of their 
father. 

Mr. Davis began his work in the 
mill machinery line when he was 17 
years old. In 1910 he established the 
J. P. Colbert Machinery Co. at St. 
Joseph, Mo. That company still is 
in operation. 
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NATIONAL 


Famous 


(or Nut Products 
Since 1918 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 


Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
* Write For Price List Today! « 











LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


s 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Do a better job! 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR 
SALES YIELD BY USING 
AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


In Your Formulas 
DAIRYLEA j a 
Non-Fat Dry Milk erm Sy 


Solids improves 
your baking 





6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4—Appearance 





6—Keeping 
Qualities 


Plan now to do a better job 
with Dairylea 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


$4 as 


© 






Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank C. Braden, special repre- 
sentative, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a Florida vacation. 
Harold Peterson and B, F. Bowman, 
both from the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters, were New York office visitors 
during the week. Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of the company, and Mrs. 
Pillsbury and their two sons were 
also in New York. 


Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., Inc., New York, is spend- 
ing the April 3-10 holidays at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, with 
Mrs. Strisik. 

% 


Joseph F. Ullrich, New York flour 
broker, left at the close of last week 
for a short visit with his wife and 
daughter who are wintering at West 
Palm Beach. 

& 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left March 29 for a trip 
through the East. 

ae 

Edgar C. Veeck, president, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
Mrs. Veeck are spending a few weeks 
vacation at Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss. 


J. O. Thompson, personnel co-ordi- 
nator for Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
was a Minneapolis visitor March 27 
on his way to Chicago. 


Cc. W. Colby, president of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade, 
was able to return to light duty at 
his office late last week after a trip 
to a Hutchinson hospital for surgery. 


J. P. McGuire, who has been man- 
ager of the grain department for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
is returning to Wichita and the grain 
department will be managed by Les- 
ter Ritterhouse, secretary-treasurer. 
The mill’s board of trade member- 
ship in Hutchinson was transferred 
to Mr. Ritterhouse. 


William R. Morris, former presi- 
dent of the eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, will head the 
industrial division in the University 
of Buffalo Centennial Fund Drive. 
Since his retirement from business, 
Mr. Morris has devoted much time 
to community service. He is presi- 
dent of the board of managers of 
Meyer Memorial Hospital. 


William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., president of 
the Southern Bakers Association, and 
Mrs. Colby have returned from a 
recent vacation in Florida. 


Hugh Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Atlanta, has returned from an 
extended business trip through 
Florida. 

e 


Friends of Theodore Stivers, At- 
lanta flour, feed and grain broker, 
are sympathizing with him in the 
.death of his brother, Everett Randall 
Stivers, 44, March 24 in an Atlanta 
hospital. He was secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the Stivers 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, Tenn., a direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Federal Savings 


and Loan Association and owner of 
the Cleveland Home Builders Asso- 
ciation. 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division ot 
General Mills, Inc., accompanied by 
Mrs. Hargett is spending a three 
weeks’ spring vacation in Pasadena, 
Cal. 

* 


W. M. Skidmore, general sales 
manager, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., has returned from Columbia, S. 
C., where he went to accompany Mrs. 
Skidmore and new baby home. 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller and secretary for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., recently visited his daughter 
who is a student at Elsa, Il. 


Roy Lewis and Eldon Weakly. of 
the accounting department of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, have 
returned from Kansas City, where 
they attended a meeting of the Flour 
Mill Cost Accountants Association. 
Mr. Lewis is secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

y 


E. D. (Ned) Kaulback, broker, 
Youngstown; Ohio, has returned from 
a visit to Florida, going also to Mo- 
bile, Biloxi and New Orleans. He 
has taken on the B. A. Eckhart ac- 
count for part of Ohio. 


Arthur Lederer, president of the 
Arthur Lederer Milling Co., has re- 
turned to his desk after a vacation 
in Florida. 

® 


John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left this week for a visit to the firm’s 
Kansas and Oklahoma _ properties. 
Mrs. Cain is accompanying him and 
they will visit their daughter, Mrs. 
Charles R. Tibbets, in San Antonio, 
Texas, before returning to Kansas 
City. 

& 

Howard Waldron, manager of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
mill machinery and equipment manu- 
facturer, has been confined to his 
home with an attack of the grippe. 


A. E. Kelley, secretary-treasurer of 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, 
Ind., was a visitor at the Chicago of- 
fices of the Millers National Federa- 
tion last week. 

2 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Mrs. Steen and their 
daughters are in Florida on a short 
vacation. 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will be 
one of the speakers at the ennual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 





DOUBLE TROUBLE 
Minneapolis, Minn.—For the second 
time in two weeks, a bandit recently 
held up a retail store of Egekvist 
Bakeries in Minneapolis, getting 
away with over $100 each time. 





of the United States in Washington 
April 28-May 1. He will talk at the 
morning session April 30, on the sub- 
ject, “Your Taxes in the Years 
Ahead.” 

® 


Lewis F. Bolser, president of the 
Champion Animal Food Co., Minne- 
apolis, who was stricken with coro- 
nary thrombosis a few weeks back, is 
convalescing nicely and is looking 
forward to taking an automobile ride 
when weather is favorable. Mr. Bol- 
ser was formerly head of the Excelsior 
Baking Co., and has long been an 
active member of the American Bak- 
ers Association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRI-STATE BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING MAY 25-27 


New Orleans, La.—Charles Koest- 
ler, Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, 
Miss., president of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers Association, has announced that 
the annual spring convention of the 
group will be held in New Orleans 
May 25-27, with headquarters at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

Mr. Koestler pointed out that the 
board of governors had decided upon 
holding the meeting in New Orleans 
on Feb. 3, but because of the crowded 
hotels in the Crescent City, it was 
necessary to apply to the convention 
and visitors bureau of the local asso- 
ciation of commerce in order to book 
the convention. The latter organiza- 
tion has just confirmed the associa- 
tion’s request, after it first took up 
the matter with all local hotels. 

While the Roosevelt Hotel will be 
headquarters, several of the city’s ho- 
tels will participate in housing dele- 
gates, Mr. Koestler pointed out. 

Various committees are now plan- 
ning and completing the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE OF MANAGERS FOR 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


Portland, Oregon.—P. W. Lewis has 
retired from his position as manager 
of the Portland plant of Ames Harris 
Neville Co., bag manufacturer, and 
A. T. Caswell has been appointed to 
that position, L. W. Harris, president 
of the firm, has announced. The 
change in managers became effective 
April 1. 

Mr. Lewis began his connection 
with the company in 1901 and in 1919 
was named manager. He will con- 
tinue to serve the company in an ad- 
visory capacity and will retain his 
title as vice president and director. 

Other officers, in addition to Mr. 
Caswell, are: L. W. Harris, Jr., assist- 
ant manager; V. J. Langman, sales 
manager, and J. M. Griffin, assistant 
sales manager for the territory served 
from the Portland branch. The com- 
pany also has offices at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Cal; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Twin Falls and Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, and Phoenix, Ariz. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABE LUBETKIN DIES IN 
HOSPITAL IN FLORIDA 


New York, N. Y.—Abe Lubetkin, 
well known in both the flour and bak- 
ing fields, died of a heart ailment in 
the Good Samaritan Hospital in Palm 
Beach March 25. Services were held 
here March 28, and attended by a 
large representation from the trade. 

Mr. Lubetkin started in the flour 
business shortly before the turn of 
the century, with his father and 
brothers, and the firm was Jater 
called Lubetkin Bros. In the early 
20’s he bought the Rockwell Bakery, 
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Thruston B. Morton 


GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATE— 
Thruston B. Morton, president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, and 
congressman from Kentucky, has an- 
nounced in Washington that he will 
be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor of Ken- 
tucky and expects to have the sup- 
port of the third district organiza- 
tion in Louisville and Jefferson 
County and of the state administra- 
tion headed by Gov. Simeon Willis. 
His announcement followed a deci- 
sion by Lieut. Gov. Kenneth Tuggle, 
of Barbourville, not to make the race, 
and was made following a conference 
in Frankfort, Ky., by Senator John 
Cooper, of Kentucky; William A. 
Stanfill, Republican state chairman; 
Gov. Willis; and other party leaders. 
Mr. Morton, 39, is holding his first 
public office. He was a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy during the 
war. 





and operated it successfully, with- 
drawing from the flour business. His 
three sons, who with his wife sur- 
vive him, are all now engaged in the 
bakery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$100,000 BLAZE DESTROYS 
MARBUT MILLING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—Fire destroyed the 
Marbut Milling Co., Ltd., Augusta, 
Ga., March 26. Loss was estimated 
at $100,000, including feeds valued 
at $25,000, according to H. C. Mar- 
but, president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 
NOMINATES CANDIDATES 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Harry F. Franke 
of the Franke Grain Co., has been 
nominated for re-election as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change. Also named for re-election 
were L. E. McClellan and C. F. 
Coughlin, vice presidents, and James 
O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors nominated at the caucus, 
March 22, include H. W. Kusserow, 
Robert H. Lamb, W. G. Hottensen, 
A. E. Bush, W. R. Madden, E. F. 
Paetow, Thomas J. McElligot and 
William B. Grogan. R. H. Leistikow 
was nominated to fill the unexpired 
term of the late H. H. Hicks. 

Normal L. Witt, Donald D. Brown, 
John H. Haertel and Robert J. Zinn 
were nominated for the board of 
arbitration. John Y. Lauer, H. M. 
Stratton and Edward LaBudde were 
nominated for the board of appeals. 
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April 1, 1947 


Convention Dates 
Set by National 
Association 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association has ap- 
proved holding the 1947 association 
convention at St. Louis Sept. 14-17. 
The Statler Hotel will be convention 
headquarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
PLANS $22,000,000 WORK 


New York, N. Y.—Expenditures of 
$22,000,000 in the United States for 
additional plant capacity, mill im- 
provements and purchase of timber- 
lands has been authorized by direc- 
tors of International Paper Co., Rich- 
ard J. Cullen, chairman, told stock- 
holders in the annual report, issued 
recently. 

Sales of the company and subsid- 
iaries in 1946 reached a record high 
of $287,867,668, compared with $234,- 
245,619 in 1945. 

Production in 1946 at 2,671,603 
tons also established a new high, and 
compared with 2,488,768 tons in 1945. 

Total sales and other income re- 
ceived by the company amounted to 
$295,184,061 last year, compared with 
$240,021,551 in the year previous. 

Net profit for 1946 was $31,179,048, 
equal after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $8.50 per common share, 
contrasted with $8,546,078 or $2.14 a 
common share in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. R. CASSELL PROMOTED 
BY WHITE LABORATORIES 


New York, N. Y.—W. R. Cassell 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales for White Labora- 
tories, Inc., Newark, N. J., pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. Since 1931 
Mr. Cassell has been responsible for 
the sale of products of special inter- 
est to feed, food and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

In 1939 he became vice president 
in charge of sales to special markets. 
Mr. Cassell will now direct all sales 
activities of White Laboratories, espe- 
cially those concerned with the pro- 
motion of White’s pharmaceutical 
specialties to the medical, dental and 
veterinary professions. 














W. R. Cassell 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Henry W. Swanson,’ well known 
throughout the feed industry for 
many years and. formerly regional 
sales manager, has been appointed 
sales manager for the special mar- 
kets division of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—George Garnatz, di- 
rector of research for the Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will be the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Midwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Electric 
Club on the evening of April 7. His 
topic will be “An Evaluation of Cab- 
inet Fermentation with Commerciai 
Size Sponges and Doughs.” A din- 
ner will precede his address. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRADING SCHOOLS PLANNED 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Association 
will sponsor a series of grain grading 
schools in Colorado during the latter 
part of May and the first part of 
June. The schools are tentatively 
scheduled to be held in Limon, La- 
mar, Sterling, Grand Junction and 
Durango. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANTHONY HYDE RESIGNS 
FROM GOVERNMENT POST 


Washington, D. C.—Anthony Hyde, 
deputy reconversion director and for- 
merly director of information for the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment resigned from the govern- 
ment March 31 to join the public re- 
lations firm of Arthur Newmyer and 
Associates in Washington. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. 
Hyde recommended that consideration 
be given to the continuation, some- 
where in the government, of the prac- 
tice of issuing quarterly reports on 
the economic condition of the nation. 

“Many businessmen, economists, 
and others,’ Hyde said, “had come 
to depend on the quarterly reports 
of OWMR as the most authoritative 
statement in this field. They tell us 
they find these reports useful both 
for the statistics they contain and 
for the indications of government 
policy. I believe that continuation 
of reports of this nature would help 
in a better understanding of the prob- 
lems we face and shall face.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORGANIZATION PLANS MADE 
FOR 1947 UJA CAMPAIGN 


New York, N. Y.—The bakers, 
flour and allied trades division of the 
United Jewish Appeal set a goal of 
$250,000 for the 1947 campaign in 
the metropolitan area at the first or- 
ganizational meeting held recently at 
the Bakers Club, Inc. Samuel R. 
Strisik of the S. R. Strisik Co., chair- 
man of the division, presided and 
trade leaders made their plans to 
raise this sum which is almost double 
the 1946 objective. The annual UJA 
dinner on May 20 at the Hotel Com- 
modore will climax the campaign. 

Mr. Strisik announced as co-chair- 
men for the drive: William D. Bleier, 
Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; Sam- 
uel Galst, New Essential Cheesecake 
Co., Inc.; Maurice Gertner, J. H. 
Blake; Benjamin Gottfried, Gottfried 
Baking Co., Inc.; David Gould, Peter 
Pan Bakeries Co.; Leon Gronowitz, 
A. Gronowitz; Morris Messing, Mess- 
ing Bakeries, Inc.; and Leonard Mil- 
ler, Miller Bakery, Inc. 

The city-wide goal for 1947 is $65,- 
000,000 and the national, $170,000,000 
and the funds will be used for over- 
seas relief, rehabilitation, reconstruc- 
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ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT—What the feed store warehouse should 
not look like is pictured above. With plenty of air space and ample sun- 
light, this warehouse could easily be converted into a creditable storage 
area. The floor is full of holes, an invitation to rats. Half-filled and 


empty sacks rest on top of full sacks. 


The light fixtures, 12 ft above the 


floor, are without reflectors and throw scarcely any light. With an old 
floor such as this it is almost always advisable to construct platforms 6 
to 10 inches from the floor on which to place feed sacks. 





tion and resettlement and civic de- 
fense at home. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM COUGHLEN JOINS 
IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC. 


Evansville, Ind.—William Coughlen 
has been appointed assistant adver- 
tising manager of Igleheart Brothers, 
Inc., a unit of the General Foods 
Corp. He was formerly manager of 
the Dayton Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KERR GIFFORD & CO. 
OPEN OFFICE IN L. A. 


Portland, Oré.—Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., Portland grain merchants and 
flour millers, have announced the 
opening of an office in Los Angeles 
under the management of M. R. Mor- 
gan. The office is at room 332, I. W. 
Hellman Building, 124 W. 4th Street. 


DEATHS 


Lemuel Q. Huffman, 96, well known 
to the milling and grain trade in 
southern Indiana, died March 23 at 
the home of his son, L. Q. Huffman, 
Jr., at White Plains, Mo. For many 
years Mr. Huffman owned and oper- 
ated the Huffman mill, a combined 
flour and grtst mill at Huffman Mills, 
Spencer County, Indiana. 














Ernest E. Des Jardin, 78, former- 
ly foreman of packing for the Wash- 
burn Crosby division of General Mills, 
Inc., died March 26 in Buffalo. He 
began work for the company in Min- 
neapolis when he was 17 years old. 
In 1904 he moved to Buffalo and re- 
tired in 1937 after more than 50 
years of service. 


Amon Rippee, regional sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast states for 
the bakery division of Ekco Products 
Co., died at his home in Los Angeles 
on March 18, following an illness of 
more than a year. Mr. Rippee, 45, 
had represented Ekco on the West 
Coast for the past 12 years. 


Grover C. Ashworth, 62, a baker 
who for more than 30 years was asso- 
ciated with the National Biscuit Co. 
in Indianapolis, Ind, died March 26. 





JAMES F. BELL CONDUCTS 
MOCK REGIONAL MEETING 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Over 500 Uni- 
versity of Michigan school of busi- 
ness administration students played 
the role of stockholders in a big cor- 
poration here, March 27, when James 
F. Bell, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., staged a regional 
meeting. The meeting was similar in 
every respect to those conducted with 
the actual owners of the company. 

When the session was over, Mr. 
Bell said, “It was a lot tougher than 
our regular meetings. These young 
people are experts, and they asked 
plenty of technical questions. It’s 
been a long time since I was in 
school.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Bell 
said that business has been so busy 
Selling its products that it has over- 
looked explaining its economic and 
social values to the public. One of 
the major reasons for his inaugura- 
tion of informal stockholders’ meet- 
ings held throughout the country, he 
said, was to help correct the misun- 
derstandings resulting from this fail- 
ure. A dozen of the nation’s best 
known companies are now embarking 
on similar programs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD REJECTS 
FIVE-DAY WEEK PLAN 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have rejected 
a proposal for a five-day week on 
the exchange during the summer 
months. The fact that grain growers 
and shippers work on Saturday, the 
boxcar shortage, possible demurrage 
charges and the chance of deteriora- 
tion in grain quality during the hot 
months were cited as reasons for the 
negative decision. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL HOME ECONOMISTS 
TO ATTEND MAY MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute is calling a meeting of home 
economists employed by member com- 
panies in Chicago, May 12-13. 

One of the principal purposes of 
this conference will be a thorough 
consideration of the millers’ long 
range program and how the mill home 
economists can assist in this under- 
taking. ° 
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PRIVATE CORN PROCUREMENT 
OUT AHEAD OF PMA BOOKINGS 


Government Lowers Specifications to Include 1544 % Mois- 
ture Corn—Prices Touch 27-Year Highs on Buying 
Pressure, Fall Back Later 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Procurement 
of corn for the large May export pro- 
gram of 573,000 long tons, approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 bus, has been pro- 
ceeding at a rate which has surprised 
grain trade observers and government 
officials here, as it had been expected 
that corn supplies would be difficult 
to accumulate when the quantity in- 
volved was made public. Govern- 
ment and private procurement esti- 
mates March 28 revealed that ap- 
proximately one third of the corn for 
private trade had been booked. The 
government corn buying program was 
lagging behind and Production and 
Marketing Administration officials 
loosened their specifications to accept 
154%2% moisture corn, where pre- 
viously they had been taking only 
14%% moisture. 

Of 38 cargoes of corn for the pri- 
vate export trade, it is reported that 
14 cargoes have been covered, but 
offerings from the trade have been 
cautious, indicating that sellers were 
tendering grain only as available and 
were unwilling to be short the com- 
modity. 

In the government corn procure- 
ment program, three cargoes have 
been booked of the nine scheduled 
for May shipment from Gulf ports 
and so far none of the 15 slated for 
Atlantic ports has been booked. 

Expansion of government specifica- 
tions to take in 1544% moisture corn 
will make corn available from a wider 
territory, it is predicted, and may at- 
tract greater supplies for the govern- 
ment account. 

Following the news of the heavy 
May allocations, May corn in major 
markets reached a 27-year high and 
appeared to have pulled wheat prices 
along in the upward climb in sym- 
pathy with the feed grain. 

The government is still deeply dis- 
turbed by the strength in grain prices 
and the break in prices in midweek 
was welcomed privately in official 
circles. Yet it is observed that with 
substantial procurement still ahead 
for the May export program, breaks 
in corn prices are seen as temporary 
and in some quarters there are pre- 
dictions that the May contract for 
corn will cross $2 before the May 
program is closed. 


Corn Follows Wheat Pattern 

The corn run-up appears to be fol- 
lowing the same pattern as occurred 
in March wheat prices with the ex- 
port demand governing price move- 
ments, except that in the case of corn 
the government has no contracts 
which can be substituted to divert 
upward price pressure. Further sub- 
stitutions in southwestern wheat de- 
liveries are not improbable has been 
indicated in government circles. 

Should the government substitute 
East or West Coast deliveries of 
wheat for southwestern “to arrives” 
it is seen that the present high pre- 
mium of cash wheat over the May 
contract would be erased and might 
be a temporarily bearish price influ- 
ence. 

Grain market officials, who have 
been suffering under criticism from 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture over the erratic price move- 
ments, are careful to note that the 
switching and substitution of con- 
tracts between markets and between 
delivery months are performing ex- 
actly the same manipulative market 
practices which are alleged to be 
speculative manipulations when ex- 
ecuted by private traders. 


Feed Corn Exports Considered 


Consideration is being given in al- 
location circles to the export of corn 
for feeding purposes but these con- 
versations have not reached a conclu- 
sive stage. However, Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, is re- 
ported to have pledged to the United 
Kingdom a limited quantity of corn 
for feed after the July 1 crop report 
is published on two conditions, name- 
ly, if the 1947 corn crop indicates 
another 3,000,000,000-bu crop and if 
the ships are available to move corn 
for feed in addition to the food pro- 
gram. 

Rumors that the government is 
planning an allocation of 50,000,000 
bus of corn for July-August-Septem- 
ber have been denied. The rumors 
appeared to have risen from discus- 
sions which involved that possibility, 
but nothing more, and even this po- 
tential was hedged by the 1947 corn 
crop prospect and the outlook for 
the domestic supply on Oct. 1, 1947. 





War Powers 


(Continued from page 9) 


ond War Powers Act and the’ Ex- 
port Control Act end on June 30, 
1947. The administration had re- 
quested extension of these powers 
until March 31, 1948. In this in- 
stance the congressional conference 
committee accepted the termination 
version of the Senate bill. 

However, the House conferees pre- 
vailed over their Senate colleagues 
in conference when the bill, as ap- 
proved, granted continuation of gov- 
ernmental export controls only over 
such manifestly scarce supplies as 
cinchona bark and alkaloids, Manila 
and cordage fiber, agave, tin, anti- 
mony and streptomycin. Other spe- 
cifically prolonged controls are main- 
tained over the export of tractors, 
use of transportation equipment and 
facilities, and materials and facili- 
ties for export to foreign countries 
where production expansion of ma- 
terials critically needed in this coun- 
try would result. 

In rejecting the administration 
proposal to grant a full year’s ex- 
tension of power to allocate grains 
and fats and oils for export and im- 
port beyond June 30, 1947, the con- 
gressional conferees permitted some 
latitude to the government. Regard- 
ing the continuance of allocation of 
materials and facilities until June 
30, 1947, the bill as approved by 
Congress provides, upon certification 
by the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Commerce, that such 





allocation powers are necessary to 
meet international commitments, al- 
location controls over materials and 
facilities which were under alloca- 
tion on March 24, 1947, may be main- 
tained until the final terminal date 
of June 30, 1947. 


Open to Controversy 


The new law provides the nucleus 
for an extensive controversy, par- 
ticularly over the continuation of im- 
port controls over fats and oils and 
oil bearing commodities, such as pro- 
tein meals. These imports have been 
controlled under old WPB Order M- 
63, which is now under administra- 
tion of USDA under WFO 63. 

When the decontrol act conference 
committee report was offered in the 
Senate for consideration, a discus- 
sion arose over the maintenance of 
controls over the extraction rate for 
flour, restrictions on the use of wheat 
by mills and the import controls over 
fats and oils. In both the Senate and 
the House, under questioning by Sen- 
ator Butler of Nebraska and Con- 
gressman Andresen of Minnesota, it 
was clearly stated by the respective 
managers of the decontrol law in 
each chamber that controls over the 
extraction rate on flour and restric- 
tions on use of wheat by mills ended 
at midnight March 31, 1947. 

However,. regarding flour extrac- 
tion control powers, it could be in- 
ferred from comments made on the 
Senate floor by Senator Wiley, the 
conference manager for the Senate, 
that further controls over the ex- 
traction level of flour could be re- 
imposed on the grounds that they are 
a collateral part of the allocation of 
wheat. Government officials ad- 
mitted that this point was academic, 
as there is no intention anywhere 
within the government to resort to 
such type of control at this time. 


Fats, Oils Confused 


On the fats and oils front, the 
situation is completely at variance 
between the interpretations of the 
purposes of the law in the two cham- 
bers. On the Senate side, Senator 
Wiley explained that existing con- 
trols which existed on March 24, 
1947, pursuant to international agree- 
ments, would remain in force until 
June 30, 1947. Following this state- 
ment on the floor he made the un- 
equivocal statement to reporters that 
import control authority over fats and 
oils which were in effect on March 24, 
1947, subject to international agree- 
ments, could be continued by the gov- 
ernment. The senator said that some 
20 such agreements now existed. 

In the House, efforts to clarify 
what has been characterized as a 
muddy piece of legislation brought 
forth a complete disagreement with 
the Senate conversations on the sub- 
ject. 

Under questioning by Congress- 
man Andresen of Minnesota, Repre- 
sentative Springer of Indiana, House 
manager of the decontrol act confer- 
ence committee, stated that import 
controls over fats and oils ended 
March 31, 1947. He also replied to 
further questioning from Mr. Andre- 
sen that flour extraction controls and 
restrictions on use of wheat by mills 
ended at midnight, March 31, 1947. 

This creates an open controversy 
between the two chambers over which 
interpretation is correct in a measure 
which was confusing in itself in its 
loosely drawn language. 

The government is- proceeding on 
the theory that the Senate interpre- 
tation will prevail and the Secretary 
of State and Secretary of Commerce 
are drafting certifications of out- 
standing international agreements in 
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ALLOCATION CERTIFICATE 


Washington, D. C.—Under the pro- 
visions of the First Decontrol Act of 
1947, requiring certification by the 
State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that allocations 
of grains, fats and oils and fertilizers 
are necessary between March 31 and 
June 30, 1947, for the best interests 
of the relief program, those agencies 
have filed the following certification 
with the Federal Register: 


TITLE 22—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TITLE 15—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Certification of Allocation of Certain Mate- 

‘yials Necessary to Meet International 

Commitments 

Pursuant to Subsection (E) of Section 3 
of the First Decontrol Act of 1947, it is 
hereby certified that the allocation of am- 
monium nitrate for export and the alloca- 
tion of fats and oils, including combina- 
tions and mixtures thereof, with or without 
ather substances, oil-bearing seeds, beans 
and nuts, and parts thereof, fatty acids, 

ileake and oilcal meal, meat and meat 
products, butter, grain and grain products, 
rice and rice products, dried beans and 
peas, and soap and soap powder are nec- 
essary to meet the international commit- 
ments. 

Issued this 3lst day of March, 1947. 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
W. A. HARRIMAN, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Filed Federal Register, 5:01 p.m., March 
31, 1947. 








existence prior to March 24, 1947, 
regarding fats and oils and oil bear- 
ing materials. 

The obscurity in the first price de- 
control act of 1947 arose out of word- 
ing of the bill as reported by the con- 
ference committee of the two cham- 
bers. Under subsection (E) of Sec- 
tion 1501 of the new act, the confer- 
ence in effecting a compromise in that 
provision omitted the words, “for ex- 
port” from the phraseology of the 
original House bill. 

According to Congressman Spring- 
er, this omission was for. the pur- 
pose of expediting continued import 
controls only over manila and gave 
fiber and cordage. 

This omission had previously been 
interpreted in administration circles 
to mean that not only were alloca- 
tion controls authorized until June 
30, 1947, but by the failure to limit 
the authority by the specific use of 
the words “for export,” the author- 
ity of the government was automati- 
cally broadened to give the adminis- 
tration import control power. 


Import Controls Not Intended 


Prior to the floor discussion of 
the measure, Congressman Springer 
explicitly explained to The North- 
western Miller that it was not the in- 
tention of Congress to permit the 
government to retain import controls 
over fats and oils or oil-bearing ma- 
terials, such as copra, for example. 

Trade sources are deeply disturbed 
by the reported action of the govern- 
ment in proceeding on its certifica- 
tion of international agreements for 
fats and oils and oil-bearing ma- 
terials. They contend that any ef- 
fort on the part of the administra- 
tion to play fast and loose with Con- 
gress in this matter will only jeopard- 
ize any future effort to get a fur- 
ther extension of allocation author- 
ity over grains after June 30, 1947. 


Grain Trade Contention 


The grain trade has indicated a 
willingness to go along with some 
allocation of grain supplies to needy 
nations, but contends this should be 
limited by an agreement that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or its hand 
maiden, .PMA, would be forbidden 
to enter the grain business .in the 
interior in competition with private 
trade. Specifically, it is believed 
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that private trade will insist that 
CCC-‘or PMA will restrict its buying 
operations to the procurement of 
grains for the account of the occupa- 
tion zones through private trade 
sources for delivery f.o.b. seaboard. 
Other exceptions would be the neces- 
sary procurement of grains under 
loan programs or for the account of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 

Allocation controls over grains will 
still be implemented by the Export 
Control Act, which expires on June 
30, 1947. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Parity Prices 
Advanced to New 
Peaks March 15 


Washington, D. C.—Parity levels 
for all farm commodities registered 
additional sensational advances and 
new record peaks on March 15, creat- 
ing new complexities in the price 
support and other agricultural poli- 
cies of the government and bringing 
nearer to a climax several grave prob- 
lems of an economical nature. Fore- 
most in this category is the prospect 
that seemingly unending spiralling of 
parity will entail government loaning 
at unprecedented prices on numerous 
major farm crops, specifically involv- 
ing seven “basic”? commodities cov- 
ered by the Steagall amendment that 
provides for loaning at 90% of par- 
ity for a period of two years after 
the official ending of World War II. 

On this basis, the government ap- 
pears to be faced with the prospect 
of loaning better than $1.80 bu on the 
farm on the largest wheat crop in 
history and equally high loans, from 
a comparative standpoint, on some 
other farm products. Only 90 days 
remain before the government must 
determine rate of loans on 1947 
wheat, with apparently slight chance 
for parity to undergo material de- 
cline from the unprecedented level 
reached in mid-March. 

While this prospect is in the’ mak- 
ing, government delegates to the in- 
ternational wheat conference in Lon- 
don are in accord on a plan that 
would set a maximum world price of 
$1.80 bu on wheat, or less than would 
be guaranteed producers on this 
year’s outturn. In other words, the 
government is moving into a position 
of inevitable heavy financial loss on 
wheat irrespective of economic con- 
ditions that may be associated with 
that crop. Though not directly sub- 
ject to conflict between domestic laws 
and international agreements, eco- 
nomic forces point to similar disad- 
vantages in respect to cotton, rice and 
several additional grain crops. 

Prices received by farmers were at 
a record level on March 15, the index 
being 122% of parity, compared with 
119% in February. 

Mid-month parity for major com- 
Modities with comparisons follow, per 
bushel unless otherwise specified: 

Mar. 15, Feb. 15, Mar. 15 
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Joint Agricultural 
Study Group Urged 
by Senator Thye 


Washington, D. C.—Senator Thye 
of Minnesota has introduced a reso- 
lution calling for the creation of a 
Senate-House committee to study 
agricultural problems that may arise 
when government price support pro- 
grams end in 1948 and to recommend 
legislation which would aid agricul- 
ture during that period. 

Concurrent resolution 11, the Thye 
measure, was backed by Senator 
Aiken of Vermont and Senator Young 
of North Dakota. When parity pay- 
ments end Dec. 31, 1948, if there has 
been no transition program set up 
for farm commodities, a crisis may 
ensue, Senator Thye said. Planning 
for a transition program should be 
done now, he added, since there 
might not be time to enact emergency 
legislation when supports actually 
halt. 

Specifically, the resolution states 
that the committee would “make a 
thorough study of existing and pend- 
ing agricultural legislation and the 
trends, needs, and problems of agri- 
culture in the United States.” The 
group would also delve into the 
question of “improvement of meth- 
ods of production, marketing, and 
distribution of agricultural commodi- 
ties to the end that present high 
levels of production may be main- 
tained and expanded... .” 

The resolution was referred to the 
Senate agriculture committee for 
study. This group is at present con- 
ducting extensive wool hearings and 
has not scheduled anything on the 
Thye proposal. 

Senator Thye, in an address on 
the Senate floor, stated that a study 
of future agriculture problems at this 
time should result in “especially con- 
structive means” of determining 
what sort of legislation will be need- 
ed. The Senator added that his pro- 
posal would serve to supplement the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
which is now in effect. However, the 
joint committee would concentrate 
especially on what is needed next 
year. 





Export Volume 
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need for flour, but just how this will 
be done remains uncertain, as does 
the restoration of the former histori- 
cal record basis for licenses. 


Brazil Confirmation Lacking 

Persistent reports reached export- 
ing mills from their Brazilian connec- 
tions that the government of Brazil 
had been promised an emergency al- 
location of 15,000 tons monthly by the 
U.S. government, but no confirmation 
of this statement could be obtained 
from Washington authorities. On the 
contrary, the latter were specific in 
their statements that there is no in- 
tention of issuing licenses to Brazil 
at present. 

One country likely to be accorded 
license treatment is Cuba, and that 
subject is now under consideration 
in Washington. Cuba is short of 
flour because of the long subsidy con- 
troversy and no doubt will be taken 
care of whenever licenses are sought. 

Reports this week were that an- 
other change had been made in the 
subsidy program in Cuba, which 





grants bakers a 50% increase in bread 
prices, raising levels from 10c to 15c 
a loaf, with a corresponding ‘reduc- 
tion in the government subsidy from 
$8.98 to $4.98 per 200-lb sack. Nothing 
apparently has been done about the 
methods of payment, however, and 
mills are reluctant to make shipments 
so long as there is no guarantee that 
payment delays will be remedied. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Great Lakes Fleet 
Being Readied for 


Navigation Season 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The local water- 
front is humming with activity as ves- 
sel operators prepare for the lakes 
navigation season. 

Authorities in the grain trade here 
predict that the grain shipment on 
the lakes will start out slowly this 
year and gain momentum as the 
season progresses, reaching a high 
level of activity later in the summer 
and fall when the new crops are har- 
vested. 

Reports here indicate that prairie 
farmers have been holding their grain 
and stocks at Duluth are reported at 
a very low level. It is anticipated 
that the movement of export corn 
will be very heavy this year, however. 

There are about 3,000,000 bus of 
grain to be moved out of the Chicago 
area in April and early May to beat 
a government export deadline on 
June 1. Much of this will move 
through Oswego and over the Barge 
Canal but some may stop here for 
transshipment by rail or barge canal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORK, POULTRY SHORTAGE 
BY NEXT FALL PREDICTED 


Chicago, Ill. — Shortages of pork 
and poultry meats next fall and a 
situation which may make turkeys so 
scarce by next Thanksgiving and 
Christmas that the average family 
may not be able to afford them, are 
predicted by Walter Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association here. 

Mr. Berger said that as a result of 
high feeding costs, the replacement 
of poultry and hogs is not sufficient 
to produce enough of these meats for 
the latter part of the year. The 
high feed costs, he said, are not due 
to a shortage of grain, but to the 
government’s allocation and procure- 
ment program. He explained that 
the government has upset normal 
grain marketing by buying at such 
an excessive rate of speed that trans- 
portation facilities cannot handle the 
volume. 

Three points were cited by Mr. 
Berger in forecasting a shortage of 
poultry meat and pork in the fall: 
1—There has been a drastic cut-back 
in sale of poults, baby turkeys; 2— 
A large percentage of male chicks is 
being destroyed as soon as hatched, 
and 3—Packers report dangerously 
high percentages of piggy sows com- 
ing to market. Each of these bred 
sows sold now means another litter 
of pigs that will not produce meat 
next fall or winter. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag baking expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.52, as 
compared with 10.05 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.73, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 
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New England Flour 
Distributors Elect 
Walter E. Sands 


Boston, Mass.—Walter E. Sands, 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., was 
elected president of the New Eng- 
land Association of Flour Distributors 
at its annual meeting in the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, March 21. 
H. E. Hart, of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., was elected vice president, and 
Carl R. Fassler, Bay State Milling 
Co., was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of the association for the 
coming year will consist of the three 
officers and the following: Calvin 
Hosmer, Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co.; 
Hyman Rothstein, B. Rothstein & Co.; 
Harold Thurman, Thurman Co., and 
Willie E. White, International Mill- 
ing Co. 

The New England Association of 
Flour Distributors now has 24 repre- 
sentative members in that area, and 
is offiliated with The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. At its 
annual meeting the group made a 
financial donation to Charles J. Mc- 
Govern, who is now desperately ill. 
He is approximately 86 years of age 
and has been in the flour brokerage 
business for many years. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Additional May 
Flour Quotas 
Granted by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture last 
week issued additional allocations of 
flour for May to the following des- 
tinations, in sacks: British East 
Africa 15,000, Rhodesia 40,000, Tan- 
gier 40,000, Mozambique 40,000, An- 
gola 23,000, Maderia 8,800, Cape 
Verde 8,000, Portuguese Guinea 1,700, 
Timor (Portuguese Malaya) 1,500, 
San Tome 1,500, total 179,500. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~ 


$2,400 FUND TO AID IN 
PERENNIAL WHEAT STUDY 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Use of per- 
ennial wheat in breeding resistance 
into varieties of winter wheat grown 
in Kansas will be financed at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion by a $2,400 fund set up by four 
Midwest milling and grain companies. 

Development of perennial wheat 
for use in Kansas was first advocated 
by Paul Uhlmann of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. Kansas. City. Re- 
search proved that the perennial 
plant was not satisfactory for 
grain production, but that it was re- 
sistant to drouth, disease and low 
temperature. Mr. Uhlmann believes 
that the use of perennial wheat as 
parent stock to breed these qualities 
into winter wheat may stabilize 
wheat production and avoid the great 
“lows” occurring in drouth years. 

Donors of the research fund are 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Midland Flour Milling Co. 
and Flour Mills of America, Inc., all 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS ENGLISH MILLING CO. 
English, Ind.—The Crawford Coun- 

ty Farm Bureau Co-operative Asso- 

ciation has purchased the English 

Milling Co. The new owners took 

over operation of the mill in March. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: After a brief buying flurry 
on wheat market strength early last week, 
domestic flour sales dropped off when wheat 
declined, and on the break buyers have 
shown little interest. A moderate amount 
of European export trade was done, but 
the majority of the larger allocation coun- 
tries have covered their requirements and 
only a few remain potential buyers. In 
the bakery trade, hard winter wheat flours 
were meeting stiff price competition from 
springs, resulting from the greater weak- 
ness of spring wheat values. This tended 
to hold down business. 

Southwestern mills last week sold an 
average of 57% of capacity, compared with 
46% in the previous week and 24% a year 
ago. More than half of last week’s sales 
were for export and to PMA, the govern- 
ment agency taking about 90,000 sacks 
from mills in this area, Export volume 
was more than twice that of the previous 
week, while total domestic trade declined 
about 20% from the preceding period. 

One large bakery chain bought for April 
and May needs, taking some round lots 
of both hard winters and springs, the first 
forward booking by this buyer for some 
time. But others showed little interest 
in booking ahead, and the majority of 
sales to bakers and the family trade con- 
sisted solely of flour needed within a few 
weeks. Among the largest bakery buyers 
there probably are only a few who are 
not covered for six to eight weeks now, 
but the medium-sized trade apparently 
is not in as good a position and will have 
to buy fairly regularly. It seems prob- 
able, too, that there will be no heavy 
wave of flour booking domestically for the 
remainder of the current crop year, since 
buyers expect much lower new crop levels. 

Only scattered family trade is being 
done, but movement of flour from jobbers’ 
stocks is reported to have fallen off in the 
past fortnight as the result of resistance 
to high price levels. 

In the export field, Belgium continued 
to buy moderate lots throughout the week 
and seems to be close to the limit of its 
May allocations, probably having bought 
more than 80% of its requirements. Some 
sales were made on the basis of $7.65, 
Antwerp, net, or approximately $6.85, Gulf, 
for 80% flour, but offerings were lower 
after the market decline in the range of 
$6.25@ 6.40. French, Italian and Dutch 
buying was practically completed early in 
the week, although some sales of 72% 
extraction flour were made direct to Italian 
importers the latter part of last week. 
Poland purchased a small amount of its 
quota through its New York agency, again 
taking whole wheat flour, but most of 
Polish needs are still to be covered. Latin 
American activity centered mostly on ef- 
forts to move out the maximum amount 
of flour before the April 1 license deadline 
and applications for licenses, none of which 
have yet been granted. 

Moderate amounts of clears were sold, 
including a few round lots, but generally 
there was little interest in buying in view 
of light export trade. Prices were er- 
ratic. 

Production continued at a peak level, and 
Kansas City mills ran at record levels 
again last week. 

Prices averaged unchanged to 15c lower 
than a week ago, with family flour de- 
clines being the greatest. 

Quotations March 29, sacked, carlots: 
hard winter wheat bakery short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
straight $6.55@6.75; established brands fam- 
ily flour $7@7.50, family patents $6.85 @7; 
first clears $5.90@6, second clears $5.70@ 
5.80, high ash clears $5.50@5.55; soft wheat 
short patents $7.35@7.50, straight $6.70@ 
6.80, cake flours $7.50@7.60; export straight, 
bulk $6.45 @6.50. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 7 quiet, 6 slow, 3 dull. ~ 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
20% the past week compared with 62% 
a week ago and 13% a year ago. There 
were some small exports of clears. Of the 
domestic bookings all but 10% went to the 
family buyers. Operations averaged 90%, 
compared with 90% the previous week and 
83% a year ago. Prices closed from 20 
a40c higher than the previous week. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100- 
lb cottons, March 29: carlots, family short 
patent $6.85@8.05, standard patent $6.70@ 
7.85; carlots, bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.83@6.93, standard patent $6.73@6.83, 
straight grade $6.63@6.73. Truck lots 35c 
higher on all grades. 

Omaha: One of the dullest weeks in 
the flour business was noted by millers 
here. Prices climbed 10@15c and fell back 
again, creating an unusual “delaying ac- 
tion”’ on the part of the purchasers who 
need flour but refused to buy under the 
circumstances. 

Inquiry reached an all-time low and gov- 
ernment buying was nil. Mills continued 
high production, most of which went to 
back orders. Export business was mild, 









with millers filling back orders. 
Prices March 29: family short patent 
$7.10, bakery short patent $6.95. 


Denver: The strongest buying in this 
area is still coming from domestic quar- 
ters, although demand generally continues 
to be only fair. Dealers report that ex- 
isting supplies are adequate to take care 
of needs. Quotations March 29: family 
$7.20, bakers $6.80@6.90. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated an aver- 
age of six and one fourth days last week. 
Domestic sales showed a _ substantial in- 
crease over the preceding week and aver- 
aged 100% of capacity. All mills report 
export sales have about reached the vanish- 
ing point. Directions continued to arrive 
in good volume. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 29, 100-lb cottons, carlots: 
family flour $7.30, bakers short patent $6.75, 
first clears in jutes $5.95@6.25, second 
clears $5.75@5.95. 


Hutchinson: Flour business was held 
in check by the continued instability of 
the market, but in some instances larger 
bakers, uneasy about their hand-to-mouth 
existence, closed contracts for all of April’s 
needs. Most buyers, however, were un- 
willing to anticipate more than a week’s 
supplies and bookings averaged small. Small 
bakers were buying little, and export busi- 
ness was at a standstill. Return of li- 
censing may erase a lot of business con- 
tracted earlier and materially affect opera- 
tions, which continued last week on a full- 
time basis. 


Salina: Fair business was experienced the 
first part of this week but it later lapsed 
into dullness. The market is about 30c 
sack higher than last week. Shipping di- 
rections are good, 


Texas: Demand continues poor for both 
bakers and family flour. Total sales were 
not over 20 or 25% of capacity, and ap- 
parently no export sales were made last 
week. Operations are showing the effect 
of the rapid decrease in the backlog of 
export orders. Five days or six days per 
week running time seems the rule, or pos- 
sibly 85 or 90% of capacity. Prices on 
family flour are up 2U0@30c sack, other 
sorts are unchanged. Quotations March 
29, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$7.80@8, high patent $7.55@7.75; standard 
bakers plain $7@7.10; clears, plain, nomi- 
nal $6.30@6.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: High prices have put a 
damper on bakery demand for flour. There 
was plenty of inquiry the past week, but 
little buying. A number of the larger 
nationally known companies were in the 
market, and some of them placed orders for 
20,000- to 25,000-sack lots, but the rank 
and file of the smaller companies backed 
away when prices were quoted. As a re- 
sult, sales to the latter were below normal. 

According to reports, bakers generally 
have advanced bread prices in line with 
flour costs, but in some markets they have 
made up the difference in slightly lighter 
weights. Retail grocers, on the other hand, 
want more for handling bread than former- 
ly, with the result that in some markets 
they are asking and getting 15c for a 
1-lb loaf. 

Wheat movement’ from the interior has 
been fairly liberal, and, while demand is 
good, premiums on the high protein vari- 
eties have declined sharply. Cash wheat, 
of course, is still selling well above the 
futures basis, but 14% protein is now quot- 
ed the same as 12%, while 15% brings 2c 
over and 16% only 4@5c over. A week 
ago the premiums on these high proteins 
were 5@8c bu more. Terminal elevators are 
competing with mills for wheat to move 
east via the Great Lakes when navigation 
opens a month hence. ‘ 

European countries apparently have filled 
their quotas because export sales last week 
have been on the light side. The Irish 
Free State bought a little flour, but this 
was the only European business reported. 
Nothing was done with Latin-American 
markets. 

The most outstanding feature to the 
present market is the extreme scarcity of 
clears. All the large exporting mills have 
their clear production sold until June. Some 
of them have been trying to buy clears 
from country mills but have met with 
little success. Even second clears are hard 
to get and relatively high in price. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week represented about 51% of capacity, 
compared with 32% a week earlier, and 
32% a year ago. 

Quotations March 31: spring standard 
patent $6.90@6.95, short patent $7@7.05, 
high gluten $7.15@7.20, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.60@7.80, first 
clear $6.45@6.75, second clear $6.05@6.15, 
whole wheat $6.90@6.95, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills including Duluth: Cash sales 
for the first three days of last week were 
practically nil, but picked up considerably 
the latter part of the week, the declining 
of wheat prices being the major factor. 
Family flour demand was quiet. Bakers’ 
sales, which have been carrying the bulk 
of the trade, continued heavy. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The only change in the flour 
market during the past week was an ad- 
vance in prices. Springs went up 12@20c, 
hard winters 16@28c and soft winters 30 
@40c. ‘ Most buyers continued to hold off, 
and very little business was. transacted. 
In fact, most brokers and mill agents de- 


scribed it as one of the quietest weeks 
for some time. Sales are small and only 
to cover immediate needs. However, it is 
believed that holdings in the hands of 
several bakers are getting to a point where 
fresh supplies will be needed soon. Family 
flour was up 20c for the week, but sales 
continued light. Quotations March 29: 
spring top patent $7.08@7.20, standard 
patent $6.90@7.10, first clear $6.40@6.95, 
family flour $7.95@8.15, hard winter short 
patent $7@7.32, 95% patent $6.90@7.27, first 
clear $6.50@6.67, soft winter short patent 
$7.70@8, standard patent $6.90@7.75, first 
clear $6.15@6.95. 


St. Louis: With the steady advance in 
wheat, flour buyers continue to stay out 
of the market. The domestic trade is not 
showing any confidence in present prices. 
Their buying consists of carlots for pres- 
ent purposes, consequently no _ bookings 
of any volume are being made. The de- 
mand for clears has slowed down with the 
advance in price. Export inquiries are 
somewhat lighter. However, a few small 
lots of 80% extraction were placed. No 
reports of any sales of the regular grade 
for export were received. Jobbers report 
new business as dull, with a_ scattering 
of carlots for nearby delivery. The small 
bakers are buying in truck lots to take 
care of their immediate requirements. Prices 
on patents range from 35c off to 40c up. 
Clears are steady to 40c higher. 

Central states mills report buying by 
the domestic trade as rather spotty. Bak- 
ers are restricting their purchases to car- 
lots for quick shipment. The family trade 
is going along with present stocks. Flour 
prices are easier to higher. 

Quotations March 29, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $7.35, 
short patent $7.45, family patent $7.80, 
high protein clears $6.75, low protein $6.65; 
soft winter wheat baker cake $7.50@7.80, 
all-purpose $7.20, family patent $7.95, 
straight $7.20, clears $6.65; spring wheat 
short patent $7.35, standard $7.25, straight 
$7.15, high protein clears $6.85, low pro- 


tein $6.75. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers of flour still are per- 
plexed with the rapid gyrations of the 
wheat market and are awaiting develop- 
ments rather than taking on additional 
commitments. Practically no new _ sales 
for futures are reported. Shipping prob- 
lems have been eased somewhat by an 
increased use of trucks, resulting in the 
return almost to normal production. Prices 
for spring, hard winter and soft winter 
flours are up 5@35c sack. 

Quotations March 29, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $8.35, spring high glu- 
ten $7.40, spring standard $7.15, spring 
first clear $6.80; hard winter family. $8.35, 
hard winter high gluten $7.40, hard win- 
ter standard $7.15, hard winter first clear 
$6.70; soft winter family $8, soft winter 
short patent $7.25, soft winter straight $7, 
soft winter first clear $6.35. 


New York: Practically the only sales in 
the metropolitan area have been to large 
chain bakers. All of those with headquar- 
ters here covered in larger volume than 
their recent placements, filling April re- 
quirements and generally paying the same 
price for Kansas as_ spring flours. The 
medium-sized bakers continue bearish, com- 
ing in only occasionally for a round lot. 
It is estimated in some quarters that this 
type of business is running about 30% of 
normal. The small bakers, having pur- 
chased fairly heavily from jobbers at prices 
greatly below replacements, are slowing 
down somewhat in anticipation of the 
Easter holidays and also because of a 
smaller volume of business in their shops. 
They are finding strong consumer objeec- 
tion to higher prices on their sweet goods. 

Prices on bakers flours at the close of 
the week were fairly well in line with 
the previous week’s close, for while some 
grades were slightly lower, others were 
up a like amount. Resales on standard 
patents during the week were reported 
below $7. 

Quotations March 29: spring family flour 
$8.45, high glutens $7.50@7.70, standard 
patents $7.20@7.40, clears $6.60@6.90; south- 
western short patents $7.30@7.50, standard 
patents $7.20@7.30; soft winter high 
ratios $8.10@8.45, intermediates $7.50@7.70, 
straights $7.16@7.45. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market are unchanged. The local situation 
remains dormant with mill quotations firm 
and the domestic demand practically non- 
existent... A few sales by jobbers to the 
bakery trade of modest proportions on a 
prompt delivery basis were reported. Most 
of the buyers refused to commit them- 
selves in view of the swiftly changing 
wheat prices. 

Some large bakers are reported recep- 
tive to offerings based on delivery up to 
the middle of April. Any business beyond 
that point was turned down. Smaller out- 
lets are still operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and then only for amounts neces- 
sary to continue operations. Dealers re- 
port the boxcar situation is critical, par- 
ticularly on supplies moving in the Buf- 
falo area. Some jobbers have been forced 
to truck supplies in order to execute pre- 
vious commitments. 

Quotations March 29: spring short pat- 
ents $7.15@7.35, standards $7.05@7.25, high 
gluten $7.40@7.70, first clears $6.65@6.85, 
hard winter short patents $7.20@7.40, hard 
winter standards $7.10@7.30, soft winter 
high ratio $6.95@7.45, family flour $8.20 
@8.30. 

Philadelphia: With most potential flour 
buyers keeping their attention glued to the 
fluctuations in grain, flour sales here are 
still at a minimum, The strength of 
wheat in the early part of the week sent 
flour quotations upward, and while there 
were some reductions later, the general 
level of prices ranged 15@40c above those 
of a week earlier. 
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Mill representatives report that inquiry 
gathers momentum during sinking spells 
in the grain market, then falls off on up- 
ward moves. Recent dealings have been 
for small fill-ins and for prompt ship- 
ment. Jobbers say that demand is fairly 
good from the small bakeries, who ‘need 
supplies to keep going, but even their pur- 
chases reflect a tendency to hold back pend- 
ing developments. Buying is expected to 
improve should the market show any fur- 
ther -weakening tendencies for stocks at 
some baking establishments are rather 
meager. 

Retailers are finding that customers have 
lost none of their price consciousness, and 
so-called luxury items are moving slowly. 
Export buyers are also displaying an un- 
willingness to close deals at prevailing 
quotations and few sales have been made 
here in recent weeks. The only vessel 
leaving the local port with flour the past 
week was the Cornelius Hartnett, which 
had 30,000 sacks in her holds for Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

Quotations March 29: spring family $8.10 
@8.55, high gluten $7.80@7.90, short patent 
$7.55@7.65, standard $7.45@7.55, first clear 
$6.90@7.10; hard winter short patent $7.50 
@7.60, standard $7.40@7.50; soft winter 
standard $7.05@7.40. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers are continuing to be 
greatly confused by the daily price changes 
of flour and wheat. They not only will not 
buy any but the most urgent flour nee:s, 
but now begin to express doubts about 
the entire fiour price structure, wonderiiig 
if some drastic corrections of prices might 
not follow. During the past week sailes 
of bakery products have taken a jump from 
the dull period since the Christmas ho!i- 
days. One chain store announced that 
bread prices are to remain at present fig- 
ures for at least the next six weeks, Job- 
bers view their present contracts as suf- 
ficient for present needs, indicated by slow 
retail demand for family patent and ihe 
majority of bakers supplied for April and 
May. Clears and high glutens are offered 
sparingly or not at all by many mills. 

While flour prices sagged during the past 
week, they advanced 6c sack for spring 
wheat at the close, with hard Kansas up 
as much as 12c sack from the previous 
week’s close. 

Favorable crop predictions add another 
note of caution against any long term coin- 
mitments for flour. Business on cake 
grades is also light. Anticipation of small 
interest in flour buying by either job- 
bers or bakers in the entire Tri-State arcva 
caused many mill representatives to stay 
close to their offices the past week. 

Quotations March 29, cotton: hard win- 
ter $7.20@7.37, medium patent $7.25@7 
short patent $7.30@7.47; spring wheat $7 20 
@7.42, medium patent $7.25@7.47, short 
patent $7.30@7.52; high gluten $7.62@7.s3; 
first clear $6.67@6.85; family flour, advcr- 
tised brands $7.50@8.01; other brands $7 4% 
7.35; pastry and cake flour $7.11@8.20. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Another week of erratic 
wheat prices was experienced, and flour 


buyers generally were only purchasing tor 
immediate needs, with sales principally on 
southwestern hard wheat flours. Relatively 
greater interest is experienced on nor'tli- 
ern spring wheat flour because of the nar- 
row price differential. Bakers and jobbers 
form the best outlets, although they pur- 
chase sparingly. Midwestern and Pacific 
Coast saft wheat flours are in very limited 
demand, with sales mostly confined to im- 
mediate and prompt shipment and ouly 
occasional purchases for future delivery, 
practically all to cracker, cookie and cvone 
bakers. As yet there has been no advanice 
in bread prices and this is not conducive 
to flour sales at present levels. 

Since the new export regulations, eficc- 
tive April 1, on flour to general license 
countries, sales have been at a standsi ll, 
with exporters waiting for the amount of 
flour they will receive under license agaiist 
previous commitments. Millers have re- 
cently displayed more interest in export 
sales even though they claim that prices 
are not so satisfactory any more. 

Quotations March 29, carlots, delivered, 
100-lb, new cottons: hard winter bak«ry 


short patent $7.15@7.25, standard $7@° 
first clear $6.70@6.95; spring wheat balk: 'y 


short patent $7.45@7.55, standard $7.) @ 
7.45, first clear $6.90@7.15, high glvien 
$7.70@7.90; soft wheat short patent $7.50 
@7.70, straight $6.85@7.05, first clear $' 45 
@6.65 high ratio cake $7.65@7.85, Pac tic 
Coast cake $7.80@7.95, pastry $6.90 %. 
Barge shipment from Minneapolis ie 
lower. 

Atlanta: The flour situation shows li\‘le 
change in this area with buying inter st 
very quiet due to continued high pri:5. 
While there is a small amount of new 
business transacted each day, it is enti: ly 
to meet immediate requirements. A ni'l- 
ber of bakers are reported to be runs 
short on old contracts but show no i- 
clination to make new ones, evidently pi: 
ning hand-to-mouth operations. A numi¢cr 
of others are said to be supplied thr« h 
May. Shipping directions from bakers «'e 
quiet to good. 

Wholesale grocers are ordering out 
heavily in a continued effort to lower ©)" 
tracts but show no interest in making )’W 
commitments even for a short time. Some 
jobbers in southern Georgia describe t ir 
business as off considerably, which is ot 
normal at this time of year when spring 
farm activity increases. Many who “re 
getting short on supplies say they will 
not handle flour again until prices m- 
erate. Some mills are offering to guars!” 
tee. against declines. Also, much flour '* 
still béing sold to retailers at well une! 
the present market figures. ; 

Blenders report their out-go as [4 
and a majority are willing to run on 
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hand-to-mouth and fill-in basis if they 
are ‘without contracts. 

Flour prices experienced another hectic 
week and were up from the previous one. 
Spring patents advanced 35c, southwestern 
40c, cake and pastry flours 30c, while 
family flours jumped 45@55c. 

Quotations March 29: spring high gluten 
$8.15 @8.40, short patent $7.95@8.05, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $7.20@ 
7.50; hard winter standard $7.52@7.75, short 
patent $7.72@7.95, first clear $6.60@6.95; 
hard winter family $7.65@8.70; soft wheat 
family $7.95@9.05; soft wheat first clear 
$6.60@6.95; high grade soft wheat cut-off 
$7@7.30; cake flour, extra fancy $8.10@ 
8.20, pastry flour $7.25@7.35. 
flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFICO COAST 


Seattle: There was little activity in the 
flour market last week, with sellers in 
a comfortable position for the next 60 to 
90 days and buyers unwilling to take hold 
at present levels. They have sufficient sup- 
plies for the present and are waiting to 
see what the market will do when new 
crop grain gets a little closer by. Some 
apprehension was expressed that the new 
crop market might stay up at near present 
levels in case the government continues 
its heavy export and purchasing program. 
Quotations March 29 are about the same 
as the previous week: family patent $8.17, 
bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.73, pastry $6.67. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Self-rising 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills are 
booked to capacity practically to end of 
the current crop year. There is a heavy 
demand for flour from Europe, with more 
business offering for early shipment than 
can be accepted. Some of the nearby regu- 
lar markets such as Newfoundland and the 
British West Indies are well supplied, and 
new business from those sources is light. 
Inguiry from South American countries is 
less active than during recent months. Do- 
mestic sales of flour are well above normal. 
In the latter, prices aré at ceiling levels, 
and government regulation flour for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom is based on 
the fixed price of $1.55 wheat plus carry- 
ing charges. Quotations March 29: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used; for export, government regula- 
tion flour $12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment 
up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
are light. Mills are endeavoring to stretch 
their stocks of winter wheat through the 
remainder of the crop year. The produc- 
tion of this flour is less than sufficient 
to supply requirements of biscuit manufac- 


turers. Exports of winters are at a stand- 
still. Ceilings are in effect in home mar- 
kets. Quotations March 29: standard grades 


for domestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 
board, plus equalization fee of $7.50 bbl. 

No deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
are being made. With feed grains scarce, 
most remaining farm stocks are used as 
feed. Some of the small country mills may 
be getting a little at their doors. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations March 29: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freights, the equivalent of the 
ceiling. oe 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour to countries other than the United 
Kingdom totaled 470,000 bus last week. 


There was no confirmation of any wheat ex- * 


ports to these countries. Wheat destined 
to the United Kingdom totaled 1,200,000 
bus. Domestic trade continues on a good 
scale, and mills are operating to capacity, 
with supplies coming forward sufficient to 
meet the demand. Stocks are moving as 
freely as transportation facilities will per- 
mit. Quotations March 29: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: The export flour picture in 
this territory continues exceedingly dull 
with no immediate prospect of improve- 


ment. Still shut off from any market in 
China, export houses are getting some lim- 
ited business from the Philippines along 
with some government buying from Nor- 
way and odd lots for Central and South 
America. 

The drop in export demand has created a 
g00d supply of hard wheat flour for the 
domestic trade where demand is reported 
Steady. There is still no soft wheat flour 
coming into this territory from Ontario, 
and bakers have been forced to switch to 
&@ number of other grinds. 

Chief domestic demand is coming from 
the larger plants concentrating on the 
bread trade. Store sales are at an ex- 
tremely low level since housewives are 
using more and more ready baked goods 
because ingredients such as shortening re- 
main in short supply. 

Hard wheat flour quotations are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for 98's 
cottons March 29: first patents $5.40; bak- 
ers patents $5, Vitamin B $4.90. Ontario 
cake and pastry flour is quoted nominally 
to the trade at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Business in flour is about 
at a standstill, with only a mill here and 
there actually grinding rye. Prices have 
Teached a point where bakers buy very 
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sparingly, and grain is so scarce that 
mills cannot accumulate enough to offer 
out flour in carlots. Pure white rye flour 
is quoted nominally at $9@9.20 sack in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 30c 
less and pure dark $6.50@8. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 60@95c sack. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $9.50, medium $9.10, dark $6.75, 
rye meal $9.10. : 

Atlanta: Demand is light and supplies 
are ample; rye, white $10.30@10.40; dark 
quoted $2@3 cheaper. 

Philadelphia: For the second consecutive 
week the rye market has displayed an 
easy undertone with the prevailing quota- 
tions on white flour 55c sack below that 
of the previous week at $9.75@9.85. How- 
ever, the supply and demand situation shows 
little change. Very little of the flour is 
being offered, and buyers are showing little 
anxiety to purchase at current levels. 

Chicago: Business in rye flour continues 
light, and despite another drop in prices 
of 30@40c, very little is being sold. White 
patent rye $9.20@9.60, medium $8.80@9.30, 
dark $7@9. 

New York: Rye flour sales are light and 
scattered in spite of lower prices, buyers 
following their usual policy of not coming 
in on declines. Pure white patents $9.35 
@9.60. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers still continue to hold 
off purchases of rye flour, although prices 
showed a slight recession the past week. 
Quotations: rye flour, fancy white $9.50@ 
9.60, medium $9.25@9.35, dark $7.50@7.60. 

Buffalo: The demand for rye continues 
strong with the supply still far from am- 
ple. The delivery problem is eased slight- 
ly, and prices for white and medium 
grades are off 5c sack, with dark up 25c. 
Millers and buyers are waiting for the 
expected large crop due in June with con- 
siderable anxiety. Quotations: cottons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, white rye $9.75, medium rye $9.45, 
dark rye $7.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is 
moderate, and the balance of milling ca- 
pacity of these plants is taken up with 
export orders, mostly from UNRRA. Quo- 
tations: ceiling, rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 
80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Due to warmer weather, the 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal has 
dropped off considerably. There are mod- 
erate supplies, which are sufficient to take 
care of buying orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.47 on March 31; 20-0z packages 
$2.85 case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., March 28, 1947 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum 
Fort William and 


Oats Barley 








Port Arthur 14,581 1,686 9,585 5,845 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 2,907 1,292 151 
Churchill ...... 43 P o° 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WROOEO 6 is si'see 63 327 912 

(3 eee ee 17,593 1,686 11,204 6,908 

wee MO .6 ve. 32,074 1,144 20,378 12,687 

Receipts during week ending March 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,575 60 854 513 
Pacific seaboard. 1,531 417 20 
Other terminals* 35 as 58 3 

Totals .ucevwes 3,141 60 1,330 536 


Shipments during week ending March 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





OD % ekny esses 342 598 288 
Pacific seaboard. 1,364 336 11 
Other terminals* 36 ia 82 78 

| 1,714 1,016 377 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
March 28, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..114,181 5,600 41,140 29,163 
+» 4,968 


Pacific seaboard. 38,352 551 
Churchill ...... 1,094 1 o-¢ 
Other terminals* 1,213 608 2,073 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-March 28, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..102,301 4,480 36,267 25,358 


Pacific seaboard. 36,892 5,130 444 
Churehill ...... 2,929 19 es 
Other terminals* 1,180 1,163 2,254 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, March 22, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Se o8 oa 469 





Baltimore ...... 

Boston ...seeese oe ee oe 40 

WOUMEIO os icccees 23 496 68 ee 

ChICABO ....+ 50% oe ee 209 ee 

New York ...... 55 158 ve 27 
BROR occ ce ese 161 ve 6 
Total osc diese 239 654 277 536 

March 23, 1946.. 2,674 332 117 525 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
Wering CAMP - ..ccccesccscccscss $7.95@8.15 $7.60@7.80 $...@... $...@... 
Spring top patent 7.08 @7.20 Ce, Tee i ee ar 
Spring high gluten ---@..- 17.15@7.20 Bee eee eS ANAS 
Spring short ...... ae eee a a ae ek 
Spring standard = .vcssccccsccees 6.90@7.10 6.90@6.95 eos «+» @7.25 
Spring straight ........cccsccvces Se Pee Te ee ree --@7.15 
Spring first clear .......-+.+ee- 6.40@6.95 6.45@6.75 eee -- @6.85 
Hard winter family ............ oo eae wee eo ae 7.00@7.50 -@7.80 
Hard winter high gluten ...... oe ee vote eae Ce ee: a Sey 
Flare . winter -GROPt...... 0s cccecee 7.00@7.32 ...@ 6.70 @6.90 -@7.45 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.90@7.27 ...@ 6.60@6.85 -@7.35 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.50 @6.67 e@us 5.90@6.00 -@6.75 
Soft winter family ...........-. \ Fr ie, eA ee ---@7.95 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.70@8.00 ...@. 7.35@7.50 7.50@7.80 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.90@7.75 5 ed ein ce ee ee, Bree 
Soft winter straight ............ er, srw re 6.70@6.80 - @7.20 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.15@6.95 ...@... we --@6.65 
Rye flour, white .........ceeees 9.20@9.60 9.00@9.20 ...@... -@9.50 
Rye flour, Garkk .....ccsccccceee 7.00@9.00 6.50@8.00 ...@... - @6.75 
Deum, STSH:, WOR: 22sec cssvcse @6.15 5.95@6.00 vr. Ae --.-@6.75 
New York Phila. Boston *Cleveland 
Spring family 2... cccccssvcsvce $...@8.45 $8.40@8.55 $...@.. -@ 
Spring high gluten ............- 7.50@7.70 7.80@7.90 7.40@7.70 -@ 
Spring short ......ccccssccccves ---@... %7.55@7.65 7.15@7.35 -@ 
Spring standard «.....-ccccsccee 7.20@7.40 7.45@7.55 7.05@7.25 -@ 
Spring first clea@r ..cccsccvcsee 6.60@6.90 6.90@7.10 6.65@6.85 -@ 
Hard winter family .........+. on Se oe eee i ae -@ 
Hard winter short .........+0- e 7.30@7.50 7.50@7.60 7.20@7.40 -@ 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.20@7.30 7.40@7.5 7.10@7.30 @.. 
Hard winter first clear ......... a ere er eee | eS x x 
Soft winter family ........... e re) ee ---@... 8.20@8.30 y A 
Soft winter straight ............ 7.16@7.46 ...@... ee eee -@. 
Soft winter standard ........... @... 7.05@7.40 aoe wt oe 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee ee fw Te Le eo 
Dipe BOGr, WRG 26 cisccowcovese 9.35@9.60 9.75@9.85 ...@... coves 
Durm, Gran., DUK ..ccsccccces oe oe QG4T cee GH wns -@. ee 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto 
Family patent ...... ee Se ee ee Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 
pe Sa re --@7.33 -@ ..- Spring second patent{ @4.40 
Bakery grades ...... -@7.73 a ee Spring first clear{ @3.30 
oy Meer @6.67 . er Spring exports§ ..... -»-@12.2 
Ontario soft winterst - @5.50 
Ontario exports§ ---@7.35 


*No quotations available. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Buffalo 
«+» @8.35 
ee wer 
..@7.40 
--@7.15 

- @6.80 
eee 

-- @8.35 
-- @7.40 
ee 
--@7.15 
.- @6.70 
..@8.00 
-- @7.25 
ae 

- @7.00 
--@6.35 
--@9.75 
.-@7.10 
..-@6.61 
Atlanta 
ey ASA 
8.15 @8.40 
7.95@8.05 
7.75 @7.85 
-20@7.50 
.65@8.70 
-72@7.95 
-52@7.75 
-60@6.95 
-95@9.05 
4 ae 
6.60@6.95 


. Nanaran 


“10.30@10.40 


**Winnipeg 
- »@5.30 

+ @4.80 

| eee 


88 oo aks 


6-@... 
-@... 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft: winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Bermes PAM. ...s.0. 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
----@62.60 $....@60.00 §....@.... 
Y ore ey) west 56.00@ 56.50 

5 chee ee eee eT. ee 
-- @63.50 62.00 @62.50 iy Esha. e 
.. @68.00 65.00 @ 66.00 57.00@57.50 
-@70.00 68.00@69.00 @ cece 


Buffalo 
$66.00@66.50 §$ 


Philadelphia Boston 
71.00@72.00 «+ +@72.00 
0D cece @ .... 


sae 6 ©e% er), ee a ae 
69.00@69.50 73.00@74.00 - @74.00 
70.50@71.00 aaa ae ges --@ 

72.00@73.00 75.00@76.00 - @77.00 
Spring bran Shorts 

$....@29.00 $....@30.00 

evceercees «+++ @28.00 ++++@29.00 

tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. **No 


St. Louis 
ooo ce coos 
64.50@65.00 
Oo .si 


65-50@ 66.00 


Ft. Worth 
ee. eee 
64.00 @ 66.00 


Sere 
67.00 @68.00 
cooe@.. 


ua bees ou oe 

**Cleveland Atlanta 

ce” ea eee ee 
-@.. -@. 
. oe 71.00 @72.00 
-@ YF 
o Pee 72.50@73.50 

Middlings 


$....@33.00 


quotations available. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 


year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


omitted) on March 22, 


and corresponding date of a 








-—Wheat— -—Corn—, -——Oats-—, -——Rye—, --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
99 1,519 4,644 87 9 1,467 129 1,203 4 oe 
$6 308 425 és es eo Ss oe ae es 
1,275 932 1,226 1,379 944 2,909 305 18 312 276 
728 621 9,044 9,352 1,474 2,302 323 652 518 462 
4,316 5,643 3,397 216 399 3,486 5 ss 2088 4,982 
2,294 2,698 176 98 98 691 9 91 
1,624 1,260 1,138 ee 2 1,038 1 * 
2,682 1,955 oe oe os Sia T 69 68 
815 764 1,524 1,468 136 314 120 oe és 7 
6,279 5,340 2,656 2,089 98 374 34 158 289 319 
22 os 261 761 119 125 ee -. 4,021 3,516 
2,183 1,101 1,130 1,336 328 6,759 597 566 6,235 3,686 
427 1,181 1,120 61 56 37 e* 31 ae ee 
19 8 560 20 8 473 1 81 a es 
2,617 2,387 2,485 2,273 43 1,416 24 33 223 208 
“e | 503 327 2 rr es 48 se 
112 1,593 2,730 503 193 69 304 118 
9 14 259 528 19 207 1 1 217 o8 
1,242 1,191 347 476 299 558 oe ee 35 16 
1,368 1,082 2,581 1,816 88 1,167 1 7 9 12 
1,023 656 1 4 2 15 se 1 7 
29,134 30,254 36,207 22,794 4,122 23,549 1,609 3,054 13,141 9,879 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
-——Minneapolis——, Chicago-— --—Kansas City—— 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec May July’ Sept. 
March 24 ..... 261 244 222 268% 232 22 218 261% 225 217 
March 25 ..... 262% 244% 223 270% 236% 227% 223 263 227% 219% 
March 26 ..... 262 247% 226% 270% 237% 228 224% 265% 230% 223 
March 27 ..... 252 237% 216% 261 227% 218% 214% 255% 220% £213 
March 28 ..... 249% 232% 217 257% 226% 220 216 250 217% 212 
March 29 ..... 251 236 218% 259% 229% 223% 218% 252% 221% 216 
7-BARLEY-—- -—-—CORN—7» 7-—RYE— > - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May: July May July May July 
March 24 .. 169 owes 178% 173 309 279% 88% 80 83 75% 
March 25... 169 182 176% 309% 83 89% 81% 83% 76% 
March 26 .. 164 188 180% 316% 290 92 84% 86% 79% 
March 27... 158 179% 172% 306% 280% 87 78% 81 73% 
March 28 .. 161 182 175 306% 282% 89% 81 83% 75% 
March 29 .. 164 182% 176% 310 285 90% 82% 84% 76% 
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WANT: ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
v 


Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v SEE AE ARTY A RE TE 
WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 
time and one half over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 











WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 300-BBL 
soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Good town, good mill. Address 8556, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
soft wheat mill in east central Indiana. 
Give references, experience and age. Ad- 
dress 8575, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
flour salesman with real ability and fol- 
lowing for eastern Pennsylvania. Address 
E. R. Andrews, 239 E. Redwood Street, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED AT ONCE—A SYNCHRONOUS 
motor for flour mill, 700 H.P. preferred. 
However, could use 500 or 600 H.P., 
2,300 volts, speed 300 R.P.M., power fac- 
tor unity or leading. Wire or phone 
details to Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., 1012 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
—Phone Victor 3931. 





WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 125- 
bbl soft wheat mill in east central In- 
diana. Give references, experience and 
age. Address 8576, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


12-BUN PAN HUBBARD GAS OVEN. E. 
E. Zachor, Le Sueur, Minn. 

















SALES ENGINEER—UNDER 40, EXPERI- 
enced in grain elevator equipment and 
design. Prefer engineering graduate. 
Good future for right man. Write Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City 3, Mo., or Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 





PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FEED MILL 
needs immediately production manager 
capable handling overall supervision of 
current operations, planning new installa- 
tions to increase efficiency, etc. This is 
more than a mill superintendent’s job. 
State full experience, references, desired 
salary, and all particulars in first ap- 
plication. All applications confidential. 
Address 8555, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8539, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















DOG FOOD MANUFACTURER 


wishes to buy flour, cereals, and grains 
below standards for human consump- 
tion. Address quotations to 8571, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 





FOUR 9x30 AND TWO 9x24 N & M ROLL 
stands complete with chills; six elevator 
boots, new, standard 20” with pulleys. 
N. D. Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE — FLOUR MILL, 200-BAG 
daily capacity. Located in the best wheat 
section in northern Oklahoma. Barnard 
and Leas machinery; power gas engine. 
Plant running full capacity. Located on 
Santa Fe in good community. Goodholm- 
Maund Milling Co., P.O. Box 725, Phone 
485, Enid, Okla. 

















FOR SALE—650-CWT FLOUR MILL, AT- 
tractively priced, located in county pro- 
ducing over 10% of total production of 
spring wheat in the entire state. Also 
favorable milling in transit rates with two 
railroads. Replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. Reply-A. G. Bemmels, 544 Mid- 
land Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantied and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 














J 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oifice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will as<ist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











900 Flour Exchange 





OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA 
BROKERS WANTED 


Most of both states open May 1. Please write stating 
area covered and prospective volume. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Demand is definitely off, and 
prices $2@2.50 under recent highs. But, 
despite abnormal production, there are no 
distress offerings. In fact, anything loaded 
and ready for immediate shipment com- 
mands a premium. Prompt shipment bran 
is held at $60 here, but millers say that if 


they had anything to offer for the last . 


half of April they would probably cut that 
price $2@2.50 ton. Standard midds. are 
quoted at $62@62.50, flour midds. $65@ 
66, and red dog $68@69. The market is 
undergoing a necessary readjustment, and 
prices for future delivery are anyone’s 
guess. Millers would probably sell bran 
for May-June shipment at around $50, 
Chicago. 

Duluth: Demand is good but supplies are 
short. Quotations: pure bran $61, standard 
midds. $62.50, flour midds. $66, red dog $68. 

Kansas City: After holding its own most 
of last week, the millfeed market at Kan- 
sas City lost all characteristics of strength 
over the week-end and on March 31 the 
demand was nil. Offers were in consider- 
able abundance but buyers were nowhere 
to be found and prices were on a downward 
trend. The probable range on the last day 
of March was $56@56.50 for loaded bran 
and $57@57.50 for similar shorts. This 
represents a decline of $7 on shorts and 
$5 on bran under last week. Production 
continued at a high rate last week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed $1 ton lower on both bran and 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran $3.05 
@3.10, mill run $3.10@3.15, shorts $3.15@ 
3.20. Mixed or pool cars 5c higher. 

Omaha: Demand for millfeed continued 
good last week with most millers able to 
fill requirements for buyers who were will- 
ing to pay the price. Prices, however, 
dropped slightly: $59.50 bran, $60.50 shorts. 

Denver: The millfeed market rose slightly 
last week. Demand continues good, with 
dealers reporting that needs can be filled 
by existing supplies. Quotations: bran $62, 
shorts $64. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed has slack- 
ened and supplies are ample. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $61, shorts $62@63. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
quite active at somewhat higher prices 
last week. The trade was eager to book 
as far ahead as mills cared to sell. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $61.50@ 
62, mill run $62, gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices higher and supplies tight for 
spot feed. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $61.50@62, gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$64@66, gray shorts $67@68, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP; about unchanged on bran, but 
$1@2 down on shorts within the week. 
Demand rather indifferent; undertone in- 
clined to weakness. 

St. Louis: The demand for millfeed has 
eased somewhat. The pressure for loaded 
cars and immediate shipment is lighter. 
Very little interest is shown in the de- 
ferred months. Bran $64.50@65, gray shorts 
$65.50 @66. 

Toledo: No trouble selling feed, price is 
off a little with zig-zag course of wheat, 
and is quoted March 29 at $64@66 ton, 
f.o.b. mill as compared with $68 or more 
recently. 

Buffalo: The output of millfeed still is 
curtailed by the empty car shortage, and 
demand is weil ahead of Supplies. The 
market trend is only slightly easier, with 
no price changes from the previous week. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $66@ 
66.50, standard midds. $69@69.50, flour 
midds. $70.50@71, red dog $72@73. 

Boston: Feed prices are unchanged to $1 
lower. Prices, however, fluctuated in a 
broad range for spot supplies, depending 
on the urgency of the buyers’ requirements. 
Quotations during the week ranged as much 
as $5 ton. Buyers bought cautiously and 
only for immediate feeds, feeling that they 
are not far away from spring pasture 
time. Conditions in the poultry end of 
the trade are serious as there has been 
a heavy movement of poultry to the mar- 
ket in the past week, reported in many 
instances to be the direct result of high 
feed costs. Another factor is the sharply 
curtailed hatchery operations. Quotations: 
spring bran $72, midds. $74, red dog $77. 

Philadelphia: The milifeed market is 
somewhat unsettled, with the result that 
activity is restricted. Inquiries from pros- 
pective buyers are mostly for early de- 
livery, with reports current that customers 
in some instances are paying premiums to 
replenish stocks. The boxcar situation con- 
tinues to cause concern. Mill operations 
remain at a high rate. Quotations find 
bran up $2 to $71@72, standard midds. up 
$1 to $73@74, and red dog unchanged at 
$75 @76. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices took quick 
swings up and down the past week, caus- 
ing buyers to hold back. Demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, sacked, delivered 


Pittsburgh: bran $69@70, standard midds. 
$72, flour midds. $74@75, red dog $75@76. 


New Orleans: Demand for millfeed is 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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very limited with only occasional pur- 
chases made by feed mills which have to 
replenish their stocks. However, a few 
round lots have been worked for May- 
June delivery, taking advantage of the big 
discount under nearby deliveries. Most 
striking feature is the considerable vari- 
ation on quotations by mills, which in 
some instances are as high as 7@10 
for identical shipments. March bran of- 
fered at $68@70, gray shorts $70@72, April 
about $1 less. 

Atlanta: Demand is limited to current 
needs. Supplies are scarce; wheat bran $71 
@72, gray shorts $72.50@73.50; bran for 
April quoted at $67.75 and at $53.95@55.95 
for May-June-July; gray shorts quoted §70 
for April. 

Seattle: Buyers are fairly well taken 
care of for the next 30 to 60 days, but 
mills are well sold up, and any feed miller 
who needs a quick car may find himself 
paying a premium. The trade as a whole 
is watching the relationship of old crop 
to new crop grains, and if it appears 
that new crop grain will continue at near 
old crop levels, there may be considerable 
pressure for summer millfeed before long. 
Mills are not inclined to quote beyond 
June delivery. Market firm at $50 bagged, 
Seattle-Tacoma. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continued station- 
ary during the past week, with supply and 
demand about equal. Plants are operating 
to capacity seven days per week, and mills 
are booked into May. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $53, midds. $57, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$58 and $62; California prices: $58.50, midds. 
$62.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los 
Angeles: $58.75, midds. $62.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: With other feeds scarce 
there is heavy demand for millfeeds. Pro- 
duction is at a peak for Canada but is 
insufficient for requirements. Quotations: 
ceilings, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand for 
millfeed, with eastern Canada taking most 
of the output from western mills. Small 
lots from Alberta are moving into British 
Columbia. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic consumption is re- 
ported good but somewhat below expecta- 
tions. Limited demand is attributed to the 
current shortage of proteins, forcing stock- 
men and poultry operators to turn more 
and more to formula feeds. Supplies from 
western mills are ample. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for March 22 and 29 at Kansas 
City: 








SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— March 22 March 29 
TOTO: be kses $60.00@ 60.25 $... 
pO Eevee §$54.00@ 54.25 
ME ahs 45553008 44.25@ 44.75 
ME ON 65.5- 406-36 39.75@ 40.15 
{SA Aras 38.25@ 39.70 
fe 38.25@ 39.70 
September .... or: prtry. 

SHORTS— 
pO ae eee Se eee ee 56a 
BO Si isvewe §57.00@ 57.25 eee» @$57.00 
| Oe rere 49.65@ 50.25 ....@*48.00 
SMO 668 Kecwns 45.75@ 47.00 ooo @ 448.00 
PS: a ee 43.50@ 45.75 ooo @*44.00 
pS ae 43.00@ 45.50 eee  @*44.00 
September .... ea eee . @*44.00 


Sales (tons) .. ee 750 
*Asked. §Sale. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 22, 1947, and March 23, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
7-American— cin bond— 
March March March March 

22, 23, 22, 3, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
WOR © 066 6ts 33,759 36,728 519 3,242 
Gare rres 37,427 24,924 eee see 
CU -eviesdos 5,271 25,454 654 387 
MN oro sreet se 2,219 3,150 277 117 
Barley ...... 15,294 11,976 389 525 

Flaxseed .... 2,688 4,122 oes 


Soybeans 14,466 13,367 


Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
March 22 (figures for corresponding date 4 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 273,000 (148,000) bus; rye 2.000 
(none); soybeans, 79,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
8 15 22 ) 


Five mills ... .29,128 42,544 34,898 *36,675 
*Four mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE HITS HICKORY MILL 
Hickory, N. C.—The Hickory 
branch of the Statesville Flour Mills 
was damaged by fire, March 24. Dam- 
age was estimated at $53,000. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 












HIGH PROTEIN 


AKER’S FLOUR ~— 
S tin Sei —" eel hats sists sities x ‘4 - 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 










WManou Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











— 0 RE avesges | | GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ODGETYT’S 1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
RYE plus 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Modern Laboratory Control 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 Insures Our Customers of 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 

HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
King Milling Company “Bors MMe mee eANYSOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful Millers for Fifty Years 






















Cfor more than 45 Years... 

Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD «x WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO 1 

SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

. re) R re] U A L i T Y 13 HARD SPRING WHEAT & nr FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD om NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ Y¥ 
Bread Treating Process 


A new process is now in use for 
treating bakers’ bread, hot from the 
oven, with an atomized mist of spe- 
cially blended food oils. This is ac- 
complished by passing the loaves 
automatically through a specially de- 
signed. machine placed adjacent to 
the oven. 

The “Flavol” process machine takes 
the loaves directly from the oven 
dump conveyor, or from the pan 
dumping apron, conveys them auto- 
matically through the fine atomized 


atically throug! : 
CANADIAN camak adie tee cour ae 


bread cooler or to cooling racks. At- 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR omizing of the special oil blend is 
accomplished by a battery of spray 
nozzles through which the oil is 
pumped from the supply tank at 140° 
ROLLED oO ATS F. The oil used is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 1% of shortening in the 
dough. 

In one large central market where 
the process is in use, treated loaves 
from the regular production run 
were wrapped in cellophane and 
placed on selected routes for about 
two weeks. The consumer demand 
increased remarkably, without an- 
nouncement or previous advertising, 
according to an announcement made 
by the manufacturers of the equip- 
ment. 

The processing equipment is en- 
tirely automatic in operation and re- 
quires no special operator. The ma- 
chine and special process oil are the 


Robin Hood Flour Eas: 


Mills Limited Drive, Chicago,” 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY » MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 














OATMEAL 





New Wrapping Machine 


A single machine that can wrap 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL~+ ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER cakes, turnovers, cookies and even 
small pies without major changes or 


WINNIPEG »- TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
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adjustments is being manufactured by 
the Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co. as its Model 43 wrapping 
machine. Highly flexible in opera- 
tion, this machine will handle pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes, or a 
group of loose items assembled on a 
card. The “continuous flow’’ princi- 
ples of operation, engineered by the 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co. over 30 years ago, create 
a machine that is conspicuous by the 
absence of cam and reciprocating ac- 
tions. Originally designed to reduce 
wear on the working parts and to 
decrease maintenance and down time, 
this operating technique has been im- 
proved and developed throughout a 
complete line of packaging, slicing and 
wrapping equipment. Detailed infor- 
mation is available by writing the 
manufacturer, the Battle Creek Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ee 


New Cook Book 


The guesswork has at last been 
taken out of delicatessen cookery 
with the publication of a new large 
quantity recipe book by the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers. For 
Dorothy Glenn, noted home econo- 
mist, who has compiled this cook 
book entitled “Large Quantity Reci- 
pes,” has included in it not only a 
wide variety of interesting and appe- 
tizing dishes, but a great number of 
hints as to preparation, display, pack- 
aging and selling of delicatessen foods. 
In preparing the book, she has drawn 
upon the resources of university, gov- 
ernment and industry for the newest 
and most exact data available. The 
result is a cook book which can be 
utilized by cafeterias, restaurants, 
luncheonettes, hotels, schools, insti- 
tutions and caterers, as well as by 
delicatessen operators. 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





wg 
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CABLE: LAKURON oie TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREES oa 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


- - locality of Moncton were French. In 

CANADA CREAM + STERLING [eee 
A 4 dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 

centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 

prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

activities and the fact that it is an im- 

G Re EAT W E ST portant distributing centre. It is the 

regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 


sea AT T L E : ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 


communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


| A | T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 


its wealth of historical background, and 
i U Le) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


U NIF re) R M re) UA had e UAR IY baa) River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


2 ae a a ae a a A le 























LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
9 Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Obie Adieae: ' Wowace” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
“RUSS , i “11: oane 
org Ryle SPECIAL” ACME RYE The Williams Bros. Co. Evans Milling Co 
° e 
Our mill is located in the high protein A HIGH QUALITY Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
wheat district of central western Kan- Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
sas, and secures most of its wheat All Grades All our wheat is grown on ‘Western WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 
directly from growers. FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas WAUPACA, WISCONSIN «ss 68 Clovatees we own end epernte, Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


















































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | 


COME, 
ZED 






Cable Address 






“HASTINGS” ng ad } ae 
Mil ae rt : ty CABLE CODES 
Montreal a, USED 
eg 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Social Security 







































(Continued from page 31) 


they were paid $50 or more in wages 
in covered employment—they will al- 
ways be fully insured under the pro- 
gram. Thus, they too, in addition to 
those who in 1946 completed 40 quar- 
ters of employment under the pro- 
gram now are fully insured perma- 
nently. Among them, of course, are 
those workers who already have re-, 
tired and are drawing monthly bene- 
fits. 

About 8,200,000 wage and salary 
earners have had sufficient work un- 
der the program to have gained per- 
manent retirement and survivors’ in- 
surance protection for themselves and 
their families by Jan. 1, 1947. This 
total is made up of these three 
groups: 

1. Those who will have lifetime 
protection by virtue of having com- 
pleted 40 quarters—10 years—of work 
in covered employment. There are 
about 4,800,000 such workers, 4,000,- 
000 men and 800,000 women. 

2. Those who will have permanent 
insurance rights by virtue of having 
served in covered employment a num- 
ber of calendar quarters equal to at 
least half the number of quarters 
from Jan. 1, 1937, to the time they 
will have reached age 65. These 
workers, who will reach 65 after 
1946 and before 1957, total about 1,- 
800,000 persons, 1,600,000 men and 
200,000 women. 

3. Workers who have gained fully 
insured status and who are now 65 
years of age or older. There are 
about 1,600,000 such workers, 1,400,- 
000 men and 200,000 women. 

For the wage and salary earners 
who have permanent protection under 
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tain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ awe 





























PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, a new element of certainty 
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right of each of these permanently 
insured persons to monthly retire- 
ment benefits for himself and his 
family when he retires after reaching 
65 and files a claim is forever estab- 
lished. The right of his family to 
monthly benefits when he dies—irres- 
pective of the age at which he dies— 
is established subject only to other 
rules of eligibility—such as the age 
of the widow claiming benefits and 
the legal status of the child in rela- 
tion to the wage earner. Once per- 
manent insured status is gained, it 
cannot be lost, whether or not the 
employee continues to work in cov- 
ered employment after the date on 
which he gains this lifetime protec- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there are many 
instances in which an employee works 
long enough under the act to gain 
insurance protection — although not 
long enough to make that protection 
permanent—and then leaves covered 
employment for other work. 


Insured Status Continues 


In the majority of cases, after that 
worker leaves covered employment, 
he continues to retain his insured 
status for a period of time roughly 
equal to the time he spent in covered 
employment. Thus he is protected 
by old-age and survivors insurance, 
for a limited period, even while he 
is working in noncovered jobs. In 
cases in which the worker has spent 
years in employment covered by the 
program, it will be a correspondingly 
long period of time before his insur- 
ance protection is lost. In other 
cases, in which the employee’s cov- 
ered employment record barely suf- 
ficed to give him insured status, the 
protection will be lost in a compara- 
tively short time. 

In any case, where the fully in- 
sured but not permanently insured 
worker leaves covered employment, 


is added to the present future. The if he remains outside covered jobs 


TABLE A—Workers Who Entered Covered Employment on Jan. 1, 1937, and Worked 
Therein Continuously for Exactly 10 Years at the Specified Monthly Wages 


Average monthly Primary benefit 


Primary benefit on which survivors’ 


Ex whi 
peyote oo benefits will be based if death oath 
employment occurs on attainment of age: of age 65* 
30 40 50 60 
20 $ 50 $22.00 $11.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 
100 27.50 22.00 14.66 11.00 10.00 
250 44.00 30.25 25.65 23.38 22.62 
30 50 cece 22.00 11.00 10.00 10.00 
100 cows 27.50 22.00 14.66 12.57 
250 $5.08 44.00 30.25 25.66 24.35 
40 50 veer er 22.00 11.00 10.00 
100 é o0% eee 27.50 22.00 17.60 
250 44.00 30.25 27.50 


attainment of age 65 


TABLE B—Workers Who Entered Covered Employment on Jan. 1, 1937, and Worked 
Therein Continuously at Specified Monthly Wages Until Death or Retirement at Age 65 


Average monthly Primary benefit 


Primary benefit on which survivors’ 


“lua Ss benefits will be based if death ent 
employment occurs on attainment of age: of age 65* 
30 40 50 60 
20 $ 50 $22.00 $24.00 $26.00 $28.00 $29.00 
100 27.50 30.00 32.50 35.00 36.25 
250 44.00 48.00 652.00 56.00 58.00 
30 50 e000 22.00 24.00 26.00 27.00 
100 eaun 27.50 30.00 32.50 33.75 
250 ‘ soee 44.00 48.00 52.00 54.00 
40 50 saws pF 22.00 24.00 25.00 
100 nner Toe 27.50 30.00 31.25 
250 : ‘ 44.00 48.00 50.00 


*Also the benefit on which survivors’ benefits will be paid if death occurs after the at- 


tainment of age 65. 
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long enough, he will lose the old-age 
and survivors insurance protection 
that he created while employed in 
industry and commerce. That cannot 
happpen to the person who is fully 
and permanently insured. Even so, 
the person who loses fully insured 
status will retain his wage credits so 
that it will be easier for him to re- 
gain insured status if he returns to 
covered employment later. 

Possession of permanently insured 
status is, therefore, a guarantee 
against the loss of the fundamental 
rights to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits even though employ- 
ment opportunity or adversity should 
take the worker with these rights out 
of the work through which he gained 
his insured status. Insurance rights 
are earned in only about three out 
of every five jobs in the country. 

This is true because certain types 
of employment—farm and domestic 
work, for example, are not covered 
by the Social Security Act. Many 
wage and salary earners have lost 
their insurance protection through 
shifts from covered to noncovered em- 
ployment. Since many workers still 
are exposed to the possibility of such 
shifts, the value of a permanent in- 
sured status—a protection that can- 
not be lost—is apparent. 

The amount of the benefits that 
may be earned under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is deter- 
mined by the wages that the worker 
earns and the time he spends in cov- 
ered employment—industry and com- 
merce. Only wages earned in these 
employment fields may be credited to 
his account and so be taken into con- 
sideration when the amount of any 
benefit to which he and his family 
may be entitled is figured. 

If, after attaining permanent in- 
surance rights under the federal so- 
cial insurance program, a worker 
should leave covered. employment for 
work in any of the noncovered fields— 
farming or domestic service, for ex- 
ample—the wages he would receive 
from such work could not be cred- 
ited to his account. 

On the other hand, the time he 
spends outside covered employment 
before attainment of age 65 is count- 
ed in the computation of the “aver- 
age monthly wage” in covered em- 
ployment on which his benefits would 
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be based. This acts to reduce the 
amount of the benefits for which he 
or his dependents may qualify in the 
future. 


$10 Monthly Minimum 


In other words, the attainment of 
permanent insurance standing. means 
that the right to benefits will always 
exist although the amount of the 
benefits is not guaranteed and may 
decline if the worker leaves covered 
employment for any period of time 
before he reaches age 65. In no case, 
however, is it possible for the retire- 
ment benefit of the permanently in- 
sured worker or the total benefits 
of his family to sink below $10 a 
month. This is the minimum benefit 
payment on the basis of one worker’s 
account. 

Achievement of permanent fully in- 
sured status will not affect the tax 


‘contribution of either the employee 


or his employer. As long as an em- 
ployee stays in work to which the 
act applies, both he and his employer 
continue to make tax contributions 
irrespective of the insurance status 
of the worker. And, as long as the 
employee remains in covered jobs, he 
has the opportunity to increase his 
potential benefit amount through the 
additional wages earned—no matter 


to what age he may continue his em- . 


ployment in commerce or industry. 

The accompanying Table A shows 
the effect of departure from covered 
employment on the benefit amounts 
of workers of various age and wage 
levels. Table B shows how workers 
of various age and wage levels con- 
tinue to build up their benefit 
amounts through continued employ- 
ment in jobs covered by the Social 
Security Act. 
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TAX BILL PASSES HOUSE 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia House 
of Representatives has passed a 3% 
general sales tax with 112 affirma- 
tive votes, only nine more than the 
required majority, and the contro- 
versial measure was sent to the Sen- 
ate where it met further controversy. 
The bill has been described as a “po- 
litical slush fund,” and many food 
and merchants’ associations through- 
out the state are protesting the 
measure, stating that a sales tax on 
food, medicine and clothing would 
work undue hardship on those least 
able to pay. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 32) 











1. True. As bread flour contains 
higher percentages of protein, it is 
necessary to use more shortening in 
order to mellow the greater amount 
of gluten developed during mixing. If 
the shortening was not increased, the 
crust made with bread flour would 
be considerably tougher. 


2. False. Many bakers feel that 
mineral oil is ideal for greasing 
troughs as it will not turn rancid as 
is the case with animal or vegetable 
fats. 

3. False. It is considered a good 
practice to add the dry milk solids 
with the flour after the liquid has 
been added. For best results the dry 
milk solids are added to the liquid, 
never liquid added to dry milk as 
lumping is very apt to occur. 


4. True. However, the _ frozen 
eggs should be carefully and thor- 
oughly -thawed before they are used. 
They should also be well stirred when 
thawed out. 

5. False. White bread contains 
more calories than whole wheat bread 
because greater percentages of sug- 
ar, milk and shortening are used. 


6. False. It is generally figured 
that whole eggs contain about 45% 
yolks and 55% whites. 

7. True. Salt strengthens the 
gluten in the dough, thereby helping 
its gas retaining property. 

8. False. The shortening content 
should be decreased or a stronger 
flour should be used. If yolks are 
used in the formula they may be re- 
placed by whole eggs as yolks con- 
tain about 33% fat while whole eggs 
contain about 10% fat. 


9. False. The addition of vinegar 
to bread doughs is an insurance 
against a bread disease called rope. 
Rope is a disease which causes a 
breaking down of the protein and 
starch in the loaves, resulting in a 
sticky and discolored crumb and 
which also produces a very disagree- 
able odor and taste. 

10. True. This is due to the slow- 
er carmelization of the crust. The 
crust will also be slightly thinner. 
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11. True. The addition of from 
% to %% based on the weight of the 
flour will eliminate this trouble. 

12. False. Sugar is a drying agent 
and will therefore make them still 
more brittle. By replacing part of 
the sugar with either invert syrup or 
honey the hardness and brittleness 
will be decreased and chewiness in- 
creased. 

13. False. It is permissible to 
use up to 3% of the flour. Some bak- 
ers prefer to pre-cook the rice flour 
with part of the water before adding 
it to the dough. 

14. True. Good bread may be 
made on either type of mixer. It de- 
pends upon the taste of the consum- 
er and the type of loaf the baker de- 
sires to make. : 

15. True. Approximately 2% of 
the wheat berry is germ. 

16. False. Rubbing the flour and 
shortening together thoroughly will 
produce a mealy crust. A flaky crust 
is produced by having small pieces of 
shortening in the dough. 

17. True. The cream should be at 
least 24 hours old before beating it. 
The cream should be as cold as pos- 
sible and beaten in a cold bowl. 

18. True. Malt syrup has a tend- 
ency to darken upon storage. When 
it is stored in a warm place, the 
darkening process is speeded up con- 
siderably. 

19. True. When low pressure 
steam is used, the surface of the loaf 
stays softer for a longer périod of 
time; thereby allowing the dough to 
expand to a greater extent, produc- 
ing a larger volume. Steam pressure 
should not exceed 15 Ibs. 


20. False. The only way to find 
out the proper number of times to 
run the dough through the brake is 
by actual shop tests. There are sev- 
eral factors which influence the num- 
ber of times the dough should be run 
through the brake, such as: type of 
flour, fermentation time and mixing 
conditions. 
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JOINS BAT-O-LITE 

Philadelphia, Pa—Peter G. Smith, 
sales representative of the Brolite 
Co., Chicago, in the northeastern area 
for several years, has become: asso- 
ciated with the Bat-O-Lite Co., Phila- 
delphia, and started working in his 
new connection March 3 covering the 
northeastern territory for the Phila- 
delphia firm. 
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Radio Salesman: Madam, you pay 
a small down payment and then you 
pay no more for three months. 

Customer: I'll bet that snoopy Mrs. 
Quiz told you all about us! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Heard in an air raid shelter: “Is 
there a mackintosh in here that’s 
large enough to keep two young ladies 
warm?” 

“No, but there’s a MacPherson who 
is willing to try,” came the reply 
from a dark corner. 


¢¢¢ 


The cop noticed a drunk crawling 
about in the street under an arc 
light and asked him if he had lost 
something. 

“M’car keys,” answered the drunk. 

The obliging cop got down in the 
street to help him look, and after a 
few minutes asked him if he was sure 
he had lost the keys there. 

“No, I lost them up ‘the street,” 
said the drunk. 

“Then why are you looking here?” 
asked the cop in exasperation. 

“There’s more light.” 


¢¢¢ 


“What is the difference,” asked 
the teacher, “between caution and 
cowardice?” 

Johnny, who observed things care- 
fully for so youthful a person, an- 
swered: 

“Caution is when you're afraid and 
cowardice is when the other fellow’s 


afraid.” 
¢¢ 


“The lady says you tried to speak 
to her at the station.” said the judge. 

“It was a mistake,” said the sales- 
man. “I was looking for my friend’s 
sister, whom I had never seen before, 
but who’s been described to me as 
a handsome blonde, with classic fea- 


tures, fine complexion, perfect figure, 
beautifully dressed, and. . .” 

“I don’t care to prosecute the gen- 
tleman,” the witness interrupted. 
“Anyone could have made the same 


mistake.” 
¢¢ 


They were just a pair of carefree 
lads flying a kite with a fine long 
tail in a vacant lot. Passersby gazed 
coldly at the woman, obviously their 
mother, who descended on them with 
shrill cries of: 

“Get that thing down! Haul it down 
this minute.” 

“Go on,” somebody shouted, “let 
them have their fun.” 

The mother stabbed a hand toward 
the blue sky. 

“That kite tail,” she wailed. “It’s 
my nylons!” 

¢¢ ¢ 


“Do insects ever get into your corn, 
Farmer Jones?” 

“Yep, but we just fish ’em out and 
drink it anyway.” 


¢¢¢ 


Coed: I don’t think I should get 
zero in this exam. 

Professor: Neither do I, but it is 
the lowest mark there is. 


¢¢¢ 


Customer: I’m so hungry I could 
eat a horse. 

Waiter: You couldn’t have come to 
a better place, sir. 


¢¢¢ 


“Excuse me, but I’m in a hurry! 
You’ve had that phone 20 minutes 
and not said a word.” 

“Sir, I’m talking to my wife.” 


¢¢¢ 


Bore: I’m a self-made man, that’s 
what I am, a self-made man. 
Listener: You knocked off work too 


soon. 
e¢¢ ¢ 


One day Luther Burbank was walk- 
ing in his garden when he was ac- 
costed by an officious friend who said: 
“Well, what are you working on 
now?” 

“Trying to cross an eggplant and 
milkweed,” said Mr. Burbank. 

“And what under heaven do you 
expect to get from that?” 

Mr. Burbank calmly resumed his 
walk. 

“Custard pie,” he said. 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 
Rempel] MUNG Co. scccccccccccccccces 
Rutherford, W. H., & Co....... eathane 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
Saxony MUS ..cccccccccccces 
Schneider, W. H., Co. .......- oeeeee 
SChwuits, Batfan B Ga... .ciccvccccccscces 
MGOtt,, BEMMBO, TAG. «05 vccccccccccscccces 
Security Milling Co., Inc............05. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ........+e.55. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 
Shellabarger Mills ..........+.e+. seece 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ......... 
BHSVOIOVS, FT. To. co vccscccccscccccocccs 
Short, J. R., Milling Co....cccccccccecs 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. .... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc..... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
oe a _ Eee Os OST ere ees 
ve, ee EE Eeyore 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ......eeseeeees 
BPrake B OO. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. .....ceccscceees 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
FE eee 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........eee:00% 
Standard Milling Co. ........ 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ..... owes 
Stivere, Thee ..ccccees 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd.... 
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GONIVGR GB TORRES oe ckssicccicccces 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........+- 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.......... ee0 
TORMGRE @ TRGRE-OG.. coke Fe ccticiveses 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............0. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ..ccccecccccccees 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
RUG WONNe OG GO. os cies ccdicccecccs 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .......... 
SEE GUE SIDS hc kbd0 decrees eeses 
EES@eNCe. SEN GO. ciiccccciccceccce 
Twin City Machine Co. ....... 
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Union Pacific Railroad ........seeee% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
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Urban, George, Milling Co. .......... 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........++:: 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ........eeee05: 
Victor Chemical Works .........sess:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Vi’ Fe Dig DB Giic cseciccscvcccccccces 
VORRC. SERIE Ge. cc cccccccccccecoccecs 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland ......... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ......... beeeeeee 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... “Gover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.......es.eee% 
Wamego Milling Co. ....seccccceessees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......eeeeeee> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .........++: 
Weber Flour Mills Co.......eseeeeeees 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 40, 
Western Assurance Co. ......6+seeee0> 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ....cceeeeseeecees 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... PTT Tey 
Western Waterproofing Co. ..........+-- 
White & Co. ....... 
Whitewater Flour Mills CO. ceccccccee 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........05e005 
Williams Bros, Co. ...eseseeeseeecers 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons ........-- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.........++: 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. cece ceccecscscess 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........6+> 
Wolf Milling Co. ..ccecceessvcscccess 


" Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd..........eeeeeees 
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Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on 
what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. 

A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- 
cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. 
The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, 
discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing 
the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— 
where he knew from his experience that a stock was 
available — avoided the shut-down. 

Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- 
able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- 
the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service 
that N-A gives. 
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And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 
show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 
Service might save you in an emergency. 

Call your N-A Serviceman today for 
details—and for information, too, on 
Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
Strategically located warehouses mean 
prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. 


AGENE 
= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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Arithmetic? 
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